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Picturesque  Worcester 

Tliis  wuik  is  publi-slic'cl  in  ihrco  parts,  I'art  1  showing  the  city  of 
Worcester  and  its  enxironnients,  Part  J I  the  towns  in  the  north 
section  of  the  comity,  and  Part  III  the  towns  in  the  south  section. 


Picturesque  Series 

These  books  are  beyond  question  tlie  best  works  ever  publislied 
illustrating  New  England  home  life  and  scenery. 

Every  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  those  who  have  ever  lived 
or  spent  days  anmng  its  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  should  possess 
these  books.  There  are  over  six  thousand  illustrations  in  the 
combined  works.  More  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  have  been  put 
into  tlie  execution  and  production  of  these  books,  and  as  a  result 
New  England,  as  it  appears  in  these  volumes,  has  no  rivals. 
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Picturesque  Worcester 


NORTH— Part  II 


INTRODUCTORY 


A  broad  band  across  tlie  old  Hay  state,  which 
narrows  at  New  Hampshire,  and  widens  tnward 
I  <  unneclii  ul  :  tiiis  i-,  Worcester  county. — on  the  map.  very  Hke  the 
sections  which  enclose  it  at  either  side,  with  the  same  briijht-colored 
patches  marking  the  townships,  and  very  Httle  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  Massachusetts'  counties,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  little 
red  ribbon  which  twists  and  turns  its  sharp  angles  about  the  pink  and 
blue  and  yellow  squares  with  arbitrary  definiteness.  But  what  has  Nature 
to  do  with  maps,  and  how  little  are  the  surveyors'  measurements  able  to 
gauge  her  claims  upon  men's  luinds.  To  her,  township  and  count),  and 
state  and  section,  are  but  weak  symbols  of  that  endless  \'ariety  in  which 
she  clothes  the  earth.  Upon  each  rood  of  ground  her  changing  mood  has 
stamped  a  form  and  quality  all  its  own,  an  individuality,  a  character  by 
which  all  men  may  recognize  her  power. 

The  pride  in  a  locality  which  boasts  its  special  hill,  or  vale,  or  lo\el\ 
running  river,  is  founded  on  Nature's  laws:  the  human  constancy  which 
sees    no    foreign    view    so    fair 

as   that    which   old    association  --^ , .  -, ....      - 

claims,  —  the   love    for  tree,   or  ! 

pasture,  that  memory  keeps  al-  i 

ways  green,  are  a  part  of  N.ature's 
self.  Half  recognized,  some- 
times not  even  guessed,  she  sin - 
rounds  us  from  our  childhood 
with  cunningly  devised  dilTer- 
ences,  particular  features,  small 
departures  from  the  general 
scheme,  that  distinguish  one  \'il- 
lage  inevit.ably  from  all  other 
\  illages,  one  farm,  or  even  gar- 
den plot  it  may  be,  from  all 
others  in  the  world.  Thinigh  we 
may  pay  no  conscious  heed, 
though  we  turn  ruthless,  defac- 
ing hands  upon  her  bounty,  her 
|iower  is  never  slackened  ;  sooner 
or  later,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, we  own  allegiance  to  her 
spell.  For  the  "  auld  sakes' 
sake  "  we  welcome  the  sound  of 

the  home-town's  name,  we  linger  over  a  chance  allusion  to  its  particular 
features,  and  a  picture  of  one  of  the  well-remembered  haunts  contains  in 
our  eyes  a  beauty  unrevealed  to  those  of  a  stranger. 

It  is  \-ery  close  and  personal,  this  feeling  for  locality.  Nearer  than  state 
I)ride  is  the  affection  we  hold  for  our  county,  warmer  still  is  the  lo\e  we 
cherish  for  the  familiar  townshii?.  To  a  native  of  the  region  will  e\er  a 
mountain  climb  re\"eal  such  delights  or  reward  the  toil  with  such  a  wide- 
spread \iew  as  the  ascent  of  W'achusett  ?  Can  fishing  be  so  absorbing, 
or  boating  so  charming,  upon  any  other  waters  than  those  which  mirror  the 
skies  of  Worcester  county  ?  Let  not  the  children  of  the  region  own  it 
if  they  have  lost  this  feeliirg  for  the  special  charm  which  abides  nearest 
home.  It  is  a  sentiment  to  be  guarded  and  kept  warm  within  their  hearts,  as 
a  dear  possession  belonging  to  their  birthright. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  a  trip  worth  sj^ecial  effort,  to  leisurely  follow  the 
sweep  of  land  from  the  old  Massachusetts  Bay  up  toward  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  state  as  it  gathers  to  the  great  climax  of  the  White 
Mountains,  and  further  on  swells  into  the  ( 'atskiUs  and  (Jreen  Mountains, 
or  where  it  slopes  away  to  the  south,  into  the  le\  el  plains  of  Connecticut,  and 


b\-  imperceptible  reaches  subsides  and  slips  into  the  Long  Island  .Sound. 
Worcester  county,  lying  across  the  middle  interval  of  all  the.se  variations, 
partakes  somewhat  of  both  the  southern  and  the  northern  character,  with 
the  balance  in  fa\'or  of  the  north  and  west  ;  declining  near  the  line  of  Con- 
necticut, it  is  yet  dixersirted  by  rolling  ground  which  piles  itself  into  rounded 
hills  throughout  the  middle  portion,  and  culminates  there  in  Wachusett 
then,  taking  on  bolder  curves,  and  more  aluupt  acclivities,  it  reaches 
Monadnock,  the  advance  guard  of  the  New  Hampshire  heights.  .All  about 
lie  charming  witnesses  to  the  inequalities  of  level,  in  the  little  and  big  lakes 
which  add  immeasurably  to  the  attractions  of  the  locality.  Such  would 
be  an  enchanting  occupation  for  a  summer's  journeying,  and  one  of  which  a 
record  offers  continuous  pleasure  for  those  who  have  enjoyed  it.  and  for 
those,  too,  who  have  stayed  at  home. 

The  narrator  of  such  an  excursion,  who  is  not  only  a  writer  of  experience 
but  a  celebrated  artist,  whose  wood  engraving  stands  first  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  that  delightful  foriu  of  art,  whose  name  has  recei\-ed  its  recognition 

at  the   Paris  as   well   as  at  the 

_       .  late    Chicago    expositions,   and 

whose  genius  as  a  painter  has 
found  its  sufficient  training  in 
the  constant  study  in  Nature's 
treasure  house,  holds  out  a 
friendly  hand  of  inxitation  to 
our  readers  to  join  him  in  his 
search  for  the  Picturesciue 
through  North  Worcester  coun- 
ty. With  KIbridge  Kingsley  and 
his  two  companions  we  visit 
\illage  and  town  and  city;  we 
share  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  a 
sketching  car,  we  get  drenched 
with  showers  and  scorched  with 
the  sun,  we  stop  at  every  striking 
view  or  beckoning  glimpse,  or 
inviting  nook,  to  gain  some 
permanent  remembrance  of  their 
charm.  By  the  way,  we  tarry 
among  old  relics  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days ;  we 
pause  to  ponder  some  deserted 
uch  testimony  to  the  national 
ity).  or  to  learn  the  ownership 
(luse:  «e  nnte  the  many  public 
ns  of    Worcester  bear    their  old 


be 


homestead's  story  (supposing  th 
habit  of  "moving  i>n  "  in  Wmresler 
of  some  fine  farm,  or  emnfort.ilile  tow 
buildings  which  testify  to  the  love  th 
homes,  and  the  pen  and  camera  faithfully  set  down  the  rich  har\-est  gleaned. 
Not  until  we  see  them  thus  garnered  do  we  guess  how  many  fresh  and 
delightful  aspects  one  small  section  of  New  Kngland  holds.— here  are  trea.s- 
ures  of  beauty  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  critic;  they  re\'eal  to  us 
anew  the  truth  that  our  daily  life  is  surrounded  with  its  infiuence.  How 
poor  and  mean  look  the  petty  cares  and  interests  which  have  made  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  outside  world,  when  we  thus  contemplate  its  invitation. 
What  a  pity  that  we  deface  kind  Nature's  generosity  with  our  staring 
patent-medicine  signs,  which  convert  the  pleasant  gray  barn  into  a  blemish 
in  the  landscape  ;  how  hard  it  is  to  think  we  so  seldoiri  spare  a  tree  along  the 
roadside  or  a  willow-thicket  by  a  stream.  Nature  plants,  and  man  destroys  : 
this  is  the  order  but  too  often.  Let  us  study  the  picturesque  side  of  life  in  our 
leisure  hours,  let  us  respect  the  example  spread  about  us,  let  us  will  that  the 
earth  shall  become  what  it  was  meant  to  be— a  gartlen  of  delight ! 
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"0  CAM'  YEJY  ATHOL" 

Few  louns  in  North  WorcfSlor 
county  have  a  scenery  more  diversi- 
lied  anfl  picturesciiielhan  Athol.  I'lie 
}(randcur  and  beauty  of  her  hills,  the 
gentle  slopes  where  sunsets  rest,  and 
the  shadows  Hit  awhile,  then  creep 
away  into  liollo.v  rock  or  deep  ravine, 
"the  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between, 
with  gentle  invitation  to  explore  their 

windings."    the  changing  woods,  the  '">  ^k"'  "••'"'^  "'■*■■ 

far-olT  mountain  and  intervening  fields 

of  cultivation  and  thrift,  swell  the  hearts  of  her  people  with  pride 
and  of  strangers  with  unwonted  admiration. 

Karly  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts granted  to  "sixty  settlers"  the  township  of  Alhol.  then 
called  I'equoiag,  the  Indian  name  of  the  territory.     On  "East 
IVejuoiag  Hill,"  an  eminence  commanding  an  extended  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  "  sixty  "  began  their  settlement,  and 
soon  the  lofty  pines  that  had  grown  unmolested  and  unknown, 
were  converted  into  the  settlers'  homes.     Here  the  productJM 
earth   responded    to   the    laborer's   toil.     Here    the   rich   grass 
awaited  the  mower's   scythe.     Here  the  robins  sang  and  ban. 
foot   children   played.     Here  the  maiden  shyly  met   her  ruMi' 
lover  at  the  cabin  door.     Within  the  rude  enclosure,  the  mothi 
with  tender  lullabies  hushed  her  babe  to  rest  and  turned  to  wal. 
l(.-si  the  Indian  should  steal  unawares  upon  her  retreat  and  hi 
Inni.ih  "Ak  "iL-am  above  her  infant's  head.     N'nr  was  this  precau 


burrow.  Nature,  in  wild  luxuriance,  beckoned  him  on,  until  suddenly 
he  stood  by  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  secluded  b_\-  woods  and  hills, 
and  bordered  with  dark  spruce  and  overhanging  elms,  which  were 
reflected  in  the  clear  water,  while  a  gleam  of  sunset  stealing  through 
the  ambush  spangled  them  with  gold.  He  passed  around  the  head  of 
the  lake  to  the  other  side,  when,  a  little  back  from  the  water,  he  found 
a  clearing  which  bore  the  marks  of  semi-cultivation.  In  the  center 
was  an  Indian  wigwam.  In  the  door  of  the  wigwam  sat  an  Indian 
maid.  The  scarlet  skirt,  bordered  with  crimson  and  blue,  the  bare 
.irms  and  ankles  encircled  with  beads  of  many  colors,  the  dainty  mocca- 
sins deftly  wrought,  the  belt  of  shells,  filled  with  feathers  from  many 
colored  birds,  formed  a  fitting  auxiliary  to  the  richly  tinted  forests  through 
w  hich  he  had  passed.     The  maiden  wore  a  plaited  wreath  of 'maple  leaves 


lion  luiTien-ssai  \,  lor  the  Pet|Uoiags  held  their 
council  fires  on  the  plains  and  hunted  the  deer 
on  the  hills.  .Already  had  a  settler  been  cruelly 
piU  Id  (lealh  while  hastening  to  the  garrisoned 
fort.  When  white  frosts  covered  the  ground 
and  the  leaves  began  to  fall,  wreaths  of  smoke 
were  seen  to  rise  from  the  lowlands,  and  the 
planters  knew  it  came  from  the  wigwams  of 
the  I'equoiags.  Sometimes  in  the  still  autumn 
nights  wakeful  mothers  fancied  they  heard  in 
the  distance  the  Indian  warwhoop,  and  their 
slumbers  were  often  disturbed  with  dreams 
of  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife. 

.\  legend  has  been  handed  dow'U  from  those 
early  times  of  a  certain  Mr.  Babcock— an  ad- 
\enturous  young  man,  who  started  out  one 
bright  October  day,  intent  on  e.x- 
]jloring  tlie  neighboring  country. 
He  climbed  along  the  hillside 
where  the  clematis  twined  her 
arms  about  the  sassafras  tree  and 
hung  her  feathery  pajjpus  on  its 
poli.shed  leaves.  He  traveled 
through  forests  of  stubborn  cedars 
and  [lines,  waiting  the  builder's 
craft.  .\t  his  ajjproach  the  squir- 
rels Ic'fl  their  nuts,  and  the  fearful 
lljing  hare  scudded  away  to  her 


low  down  upon  her  forehead,  and  bunches  of  the  dogwood   berry   were  tucked  into  the 
length  of  her  straight  black  hair. 

Mr.    B.abcock  afterward  learned  that  this  was  the  settlement  of  the  Nipnets,   a  tribe 
that  lingered  longest  on  the  banks  of  the  Pequoiag.     He  had  come  upon  the  wigwam  of 

Konkeput,  their  chief.  His  only  child  sat  in 
the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  father  had  named 
her  Silver  Tongue  from  the  silvery  tones  of  her 
\oice,  both  in  speech  and  song.  The  step  of 
the  young  man  rustled  the  vines  and  withering 
alders,  and  woke  the  maid  from  her  Indian 
reveries  to  the  consciousness  of  two  deep  blue 
eyes  fixed  admiringly  upon  her.  The  paleface 
so  near  formed  an  idyl  in  her  shadowy  exist- 
ence. But  it  w-as  quickly  ended,  for  Konkeput 
sprang  out  of  the  thicket,  and  with  scalping 
knife  in  hand,  rushed  toward  the  intending 
stranger.  Silver  Tongue,  as  did  that  other 
chieftain's  daughter,  leaped  into  her  father's 
arms  and  begged  him  to  spare  the  paleface. 
I  in   ,  ii.ni  MILL  Konkeput  shook  her  ofi',  and   in   hot   pursuit 

started  for  his  victim.  Seeing  his  danger, 
Babcock  plunged  into  the  lake,  but  when  attempting  to  land  upon  the  opposite 
side  was  taken  captive.  He  was  afterward  ransomed,  and  for  many  years 
lived  near  the  pond  that  long  bore  his  name.  More  recently  it  has  been  called 
.Silver  Lake, — lovers  of  romance  say  from  Silver  Tongue,  daughter  of  Kon- 
keput, sachem  of  the  Nipnets. 

Although  the  little  settlement  on  East  Pequoiag  Hill  labored  with  persever- 
ing fortitude,  clearing  farms  and  securing  crops  ;  although  the  "  meetin'  house  " 
was  built  and  the  public  school  not  forgotten ;  still  this  was  not  destined  to 
become  the  permanent  settlement  of  Athol.  The  river  which  the  Indians 
called  Pequoiag  then,  as  now,  wound  in  among  her  wild  hills,  and  gave  to  the 
township  its  chief  attraction.  The  explorers  naturally  found  the  river  bed,  and 
soon  a  narrow  plateau,  now   known   as   Athol   Highlands,   began   to  be  the 
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center  of  civilization.  On  every  side  were  hills— sometimes  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river ;  some- 
times covered  with  forests,  the  growth  of  centuries.  Many  of  them  were  rocky  and  barren  ;  some 
with  deep  caverns  amidst  their  stony  sides.  Upon  the  slope  of  others  were  clumps  of  pine,  where 
lowing  herds  found  shelter  from  noonday  heat.  Little  lakes  gleamed  out  from  dark  woods,  or  lay 
silent  and  beautiful  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun. 

Such  were  the  natural  features  of  the  Highlands;  such  they  are  now.  'J'he  river  still  flows 
in  and  out  among  the  hills,  winding  through  deep  ravines,  or  gliding  smoothly  along  green 
meadows.  When  increased  by  heavy  rains  it  roars  and  foams,  and  dashes  over  artificial  embank- 
ments into  the  gulf  below.  Constantly  replenished  by  tributaries  from  neighboring  elevations,  this 
r.apid  and  powerful  stream  is  known  as  Miller's  River,  and  at  its  greatest  fall  the  town  is 
chiefly  built. 

There  is  a  tradition  still  e.xtant  that  an  early  settler  of  Pequoiag,  by  the  name  of  Miller,  was 
betrothed  to  Jeannette,  a  beautiful  girl  of  French  extrac- 
tion, living  in  Northfield.  A  friendly  Indian,  domesti 
cated  into  her  father's  family,  had  built  for  the  maiden 
a  birch  canoe,  in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  rowing 
down  the  Connecticut  to  meet  her  lover  on  his  accustomed 
Msits  to  Northfield.  During  a  long,  severe  winter,  the 
[iidian  built  a  similar  boat  for  Mr.  Miller,  and  carried 
It  i>\tr  to  East  Pequoiag  Hill  settlement,  as  a  present  from 
the  laithful  Jeannette.  Eager  to  show  his  appreciation  of 
the  gift,  one  morning,  early  in  spring,  young  Millei 
launched  his  canoe  into  the  river  and  paddled  carefully 
along  between  huge  blocks  of  ice  that  lined  the  stream  on 
either  side.  When  near  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut 
he  saw  the  Indian,  girded  with  belt  of  wampum,  rowing 
the  frail  bark  that  carried  his  iirumised  bride,  iMilhusiastically  he  lifted  his  cap  and  swung  it  over 
his  head  in  token  of  recognition.     Jeannette  drew  from  her  neck  the  kirtle  which  her  own  white 
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shadows  Hitting  over  her  from  base  to  crest, 
as  might  smiles  and  tears  over  the  face  of  a 
cliild.  On  either  side  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
\arying  length  of  upland,  now  rising  to 
I'lfty  heights,  now  sloping  down  to  Tullv's 
base.  Along  the  slopes  of  the  elevations 
stand  great  misshapen  rocks  turreted  one 
alioxL-  another,  and  covered  with  quaintly 
tinted  lichens.  In  thin  crevices  spring  up 
stinted  ferns  and  sapling  oaks,  and  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  varying  acclivi- 
ties are  tufts  of  trees  dark  with  evergreen 
foliage.  Far  in  the  distance  a  line  of  moun- 
tains ajjpears,  one  beyond  another,  their 
hazy  summits  mingling  with  the  sky.  p'rom 
many  of  the  streets  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
same  mountain-guarded  landscape,  with  the 
additional  effect  of  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows;  cottages  white  as  newly-fallen 
snow,  and  barns  bursting  with  plenty;  gar- 


hands   had   woven,   and   waved   it   over  the   tlowing  waters, 
lover's  greeting.     Again  the  ardent  youth  raised  his  cap,  but  ; 
from  his  hand.     He  bent'over  the  side  of  the  boat 'to  legain 
canoe  struck  a  bar  of  ice.     The  sharp  point  made  a  laige 
cavity  in  the  covering  of  bark,  and  immediately  it  began  to 
fill   with   water.      Its  occupant  leaped  into   the  stream  foi 
safety,  and  by  some  strange  fatality  was  drowned.     Fiom 
this   incident  the   stream  so  abundant  in  water  powei   is 
supposed  to  have  received  its  present  name. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  within  the  radius  of  mim 
miles  a  view  of  picturesque  beauty  surpassing  that  seen 
through  the  vista  of  overhixnging  elms,  as  one  descends 
the  slope  of  the  Highlands  toward  the  river  bed.  Like  an 
old  soldier  scarred  in  battle,  rises  Mt.  Tully,  often  veiled 
in  shadow  deep  as  the  veil  of  night.  .\t  his  side,  like 
a  sweet  young  sister,  is  lesser  Tully,  the  sunlight  and  soft 


in   answer 

to  her 

dens 

iccidentalh- 

it  fell 

bli.om 

it    whtn  tin 

liltli. 

with 

:hartls   with   «eallh  oi 

ruit  :    forests   touched  ' -i'l^i 

id    olive    or   with    the 
tender  grace  of  spring,  mixed  with  somber  shades  of  cedar 
and  pine.     In  autumn  every  shrub,  leaf  and  tree  is  ripeiietl 
by  Nature's  mellow  hand,   until   all   the    alternating  land- 
scape breathes  of  hope,  beneficence  and  love. 

From  some  of  the  more  elevated  streets  are  precipitous 
descents  into  thickets  of  sumac,  gray  maples  and  ;ilders. 
Trickling  down  the  ledgj'  sides  little  rivulets  make  music  in 
the  tangled  wildwoods  and  fling  their  waters  into  the 
noisy  brook  below,  where 

"  Fringing  tlie  stieaiii  :it  every  turn, 
Swing  low  tlie  waving  fronds  of  fern." 

,\n  interesting  feature  "f  .\thol  is  the  ra|)idity  with 
which  its  wooded  elevations  are  converted  into  sites    for 
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private  residences.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  busi- 
ness center,  is  a  height  of 
<jne  hundred  feet,  which, 
hut  a  short  time  since,  was 
completely  covered  with 
forests  of  pin'.-  and  oak. 
Lovers  of  fine  scenery,  ap- 
preciating its  natural  at- 
tractions, caused  the  eleva- 
tion to  be  cleared,  and  al- 
most simultaneously  with 
the  clearing  charming 
homes  were  reared.  This 
upland  hamlet  has  since 
been  named  Fairview.  -At 
the  right  lies  .Mhol,  and 
near  the  base  of  the  hill  her 
manufacturing   centers. 

I'rf)m  the.se  a  gradual  as-      [_  ,        .: 

cent  continues  along  broad 
streets  contiguous  to  deep 
"orges,  while  beyond  rise 
lliL-    hills,    and  far   olT  moinU.iins,  until  the   eye    reaches    the    Highlands,  embowered    \n    elms 

.uul  maples  that  .       ,.  ,        ,      , , ,. 

".SuL-m  K'uiiI'S  "f  Bin"'  kinss  m  purple  and  Kokl. 

To  the  left  an  occasional  clump  of  evergreen  trees  varies  the  monotony  of  the  brown  clearing, 
uhihj  all  along  its  borders  woods  arise,  stately  and  with  a  depth  of  awe,  dispelled  only  by  faint 
touches  of  amber  and  gold  quivering  in  the  sunlight  that  softens  the  dark  drapery  of  a  distant 
lorest.  In  front  is  a  steep  descent  to  the  river.  Down 
the  declivity,  as  seen  in  autuuni.  every  stem  and  petiole, 
everv  bract  anil  brancli  .seems  tilled  with  fullness  and 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SKETCHING  CAR 
I 

On  a  bright  day  in  .\ugust.  1S93.  a  sketching  car 
rolled  out  of  a  yard  in  Old  Hadley  street,  under  the 
care  of  a  teamster,  to  be  soon  followed  by  an  express 
wagon  carrying  three  travelers  bound  to  explore  the 
northern  part  of  Worcester  county.  The  road  wound 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  through 
beautiful  meadows  up  to  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Toby  on  the 
right,  while  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  of  Sugar  Loaf  rose 
sharp  against  the  blue  sky  on  the  left.  The  wavelets 
on  the  river  current  sparkled  merrily  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  tasseled  corn  nodded  a  "Godspeed"  to  the 
expedition.  Noon  found  the  party  lunching  at  a  grove 
on  a  northern  spur  of  Mt.  Toby,  overlooking  the  Con- 
necticut A'alley  to  the  north  and  south :  and  night 
overtook  the  travelers  at  a  farmhouse  among  the  hills 
of  North  Leverett,  with  a  heavy  thunder  storm  rattling 
the  window  panes  in  the   quiet   watches  of  the  night. 

The   next  morning  show^ed  signs  of  clearing,  and   all 

were  astir  for  an  early  start. 

'I'he  car  standing  among  the  farm  wagons  and  mow- 
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richness  of  coloring,  .\long  the 
river  bed  lie  stretches  of  meadow 
land  that  have  not  yet  lost  the  ten- 
der grace  of  incipient  life.  In  con- 
trast are  fields  ripe  for  harvest  or 
brown  with  stubble.  GenUy  Hows 
the  river  through  the  meadows. 
Along  its  ntargin  the  l''itchburg  cor- 
poration rolls  its  thundering  cars, 
that  shotit  and  pulT  and  throw  u]-> 
volumes  of  smoke,  curling,  dissolv- 
ing, lingering,  as  if  loth  to  leave 
the  fascinations  of  I''airvie\v.  lle- 
yond  the  river  lise  the  Tullys.  .\11 
around  are  hills  and  undulating 
pastures,  and  deep  valleys,  clad  in 
scarlet,  with  tints  of  crimson  and 
purple  and  rose,  as  the  light  of  de- 
clining day  falls  thereon. 

S.VKAII     M.    WVMAX. 
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ing  machines,  dripping  with  wet,  attracted  the  curi- 
osity of  the  young  folks  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
the  elephant  on  a  circus  parade :  also  the  parapher- 
nalia  and    management   of   the  hillside   farm,  pre- 
sented many  curious  features  to  the  travelers.     How 
comfortable  the  wide  barns  looked,  full  of  stock  and  ha)',   with  the  storm  roaring  outside; 
how  friendly  the  cats  and  dogs,  after  getting  acquainted,  and  how  comical  seemed  the  lordly 
rooster  in  his  "  harem,"  all  bedraggled  with  wet.     To  the  query  for  the  meaning  of  a  long  pole 
standing  in  the  hen  yard,  with  an  empty  bottle  on  the  top.  our  host  told  us,  "That  is  to  keep 

hawks  away  from  the  chick- 
ens." How  we  can  learn 
something,  if  we  don't 
know  too  much  already  ! 

But  we  mo\'e  on, —  and 
leave  associations  behind. 
— no  matter  how  home- 
like they  become  on  ac- 
quaintance; —  so  away 
goes  the  car  with  one  of 
the  party,  for  a  long  jour- 
ney over  the  hills,  and 
straight  for  Athol,  while 
the  other  two  follow  later 
on,  in  the  express  wagon, 
bending  to  the  southeast 
and  coming  to  the  edge  of 
Hampshire  county,  on  the 
heights  of  New  Salem. 

From  this  ele\ation  can 
be  seen  a  large  part  of 
N  o  r  t  h  e  r  n  Worcester, 
stretching  away  to  the 
State  line  on  the  north, 
and  dominated  by  the  mas- 
sive front  of  Monadnock. 
whose     crown     was     just 
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emerging  from  the  clouds  of  the  disappearing  storm.  Miles  uijon  miles  of 
hill  and  dale,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  dotted  with  villages  and 
gleaming  fresh  water  lakes,  spread  out  like  a  scroll  at  our  feet.  A  veritable 
'•  promised  land,"  in  which  to  seek  for  the  homes,  rather  than  forsake 
for  the  untried  hardships  of  unexplored  regions.  Eastward  was  the  same 
billowy  sea  (to  the  horizon's  rim),  while  south  in  the  center  of  the  state 
could  barely  be  seen  the  dome  of  Wachusett. 

This,  then,  is  the  scene  of  our  labors.  A  fair  land  for  new  discoveries  in 
the  Picturesque.  Shall  it  be  well  or  ill  that  this  I'aradise  be  given  o\er 
to  the  invader  with  his  camera  and  paint  box  ? 

We  let  the  echoes  answer  for  us  while  our  songs  come  back  from  tlie 
rocks  and  groves,  mingling  with  the  noise  of  rattling  wheels,  as  we  take  our 
plunge  down  the  steep  hillside  into  the  unknown. 

All  the  livelong  afternoon  we  wended  our  way  through  groves  of  hem- 
lock and  pine,  across  sandy  plains,  over  hillsides  covered  with  orchards,  past 
farms  teeming  with  the  ripening  harvest,  till  we  approached  the  suburbs  of 
.\thol.  We  understood  that  the  town  was  just  the  other  side  of  a  long  hill 
tliat   stretched   as   a 

liarrier     across     our         r— -..■-.  -u.^ — .,■    -  :       .    - 

tront.  •      ■■ 

A  turn  to  the  south, 
.md  a  long  drive  over 
Ihe  Western  slopes, 
sliowed  no  opening, 
so  we  questioned  a 
lumberman  on  his 
loaded  team  coming 
toward  us.  —  "Turn 
round,  bend  to  the 
left,  and  take  first 
right  for  the  town  '  " 
he  said.  So  we  did, 
turninginto  a  byroad 
that  made  a  ciicle 
and  appeared  to 
come  back  into  the 
same  channel  we 
started  from.  We 
wondered  if  we 
should  meet  our 
guide  again,  as  fa- 
miliar landmarks 
appeared.  Sure 
enough, — his  face  on 
a  broad  grin,  loomed 
up  at  the  next  turn 
of  the  road.  Argu- 
ments and  expostu-  os  snix  si 
lations,     wound     up 

with:  ■'  Wall !  I  guess  I've  lived  here,  an'  teamed  on  this  road  for  forty  years, 
an' know  where  Athol  is.  I'll  tell  you  what  \nu  can  do!  I'm  going  into 
town  ncjw,  an'  you  can  keep  your  horses  clus  ter  my  load  of  wood  an'  foller 
me  right  in.  Then  you  won't  git  lost  agin  I"  Sure  enough,  there  was  no 
gainsa3ing  such  an  argument,  and  we 
humbly  accepted  the  situation.  The 
first  triumphal  entry  was  behind  a 
load  of  wood,  with  a  guardian  angel 
calmly  smoking  a  pipe  on  top  of  it, 
his  metaphorical  wings  spread  out  to 
keep  the  babes  from  getting  lost  in 
the  woods. 

Athol  is  situated  just  where  the 
Miller's  River  emerges  from  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  mountains.  The  business 
portion  of  the  town  is  along  the  Hats  nn;  must  suttlui;'*  mom  mem 

of  the  river  bank,  while  the  resident 

portion  is  on  terraces  among  the  hills  at  the  southwest.  The  Fitchburg 
Railroad  follows  the  river  down  through  the  ravines  from  the  northeast  on 
the  way  to  Greenfield,  and  a  branch  road  runs  to  the  south  for  Springfield. 
.\  small  stream,  called  "TuUy  Brook,"  comes  from  the  north  near  the  Tully 
mountains  in  Orange,  and  joins  the  Miller's  River  at  this  point.  We  drove 
through  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  across  a  bridge  and  up  the  North 
I  irange  road,  and  found  the  car  already  settled  in  a  meadow,  just  under 
a  hill  that  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  town  from  the  west.  A  quiet, 
retired  spot  beside  a  forsaken  cider  mill,  the  Tulh-  l!ri>i>k  running  close  to  its 
ruined  foundations,  and  a  farm  house  at  a  short  distance  across  the  way. 


What  more  do  we  need  for  comfort  ?     So  we  name  our  first  camp  after  the 
owner  of  the  meadow,  and  proceed  to  put  our  house  in  order,  taking  po.s- 
session  of  the  old  mill  as  well.     Soon  the  coffee  is  steaming,  and  as  twilight 
.  ,     gathers  over  the  hills  we  take  our  first  sup- 
per  in    "Camp  Hill,"    with   the  sky  for   a 
canopy,  and  the  lights  of  the  town  Hashing 
up  just  across  the  river. 

Three  tired  mortals  soon  retire  into  the 
car  for  sleep,  or  rather,  to  dream,  for  the 
first  night  at  a  strange  place  in  a  box  four  by 
ten  feet,  is  not  conducive  to  entire  uncon- 
sciousness.   The   rattle  of    wheels   in   the 

M-u.iMi  ,.i    II N  xm..;  roadway,  the  .gurgle  of  the  brook,  and  the 

rustle  of  nocturnal  visitors  through  the 
hedges,  seem  painfully  near,  and  not  till  the  morning  hours  appear  does  the 
outside  world  lose  in  oblivion.  .Vnd  even  when  daylight  dawns  upon  the 
senses,  there  is  a  half  conscious  nightmare  of  sniffing  and   scratching  of 

dogs    at    the    door, 

•" -I         two  inches  away,  or 

I  he  howling  of  a  ris- 
ing storm  through 
llie  pines,  mingled 
w  itli  llie  Hap  of  can- 
vas and  rattle  of 
shutter  fastenings, 
keeping  the  senses 
alert  for  coming  dan- 
gers. 

The  first  day  in 
camp  was  a  wet  and 
dreary  Sunday,  and 
llie  lime  was  spent 
111  putting  the  house 
.111(1  tent  in  order. 
1  liters  were  written 
III  line,  and  tent  can- 
\.is  w.is  fastened 
ariiuiul  the  car  for 
niitside  shelter.  The 
iildmill  was  arranged 
1 1 1 1  developing 
plates,  and  night 
came  on  willi  rain 
pouring  in  torrents. 
This  night  was  fa- 
vorable for  sleep,  as 
the  storm  drove  the 
ET  IX-  ATuoi.  outside     world    to 

shelter  and  quiet. 
Monday  murning  showed  signs  of  clearing,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  triji  In  town,  as  a  prospecting  for  the  most  interesting  views.  We  crossed 
the  bridge  on  the  Orange  road  and  went  up  the  business  streets,  getting 
a  look  at  the  public  buildings  and  stores.  Clearing  weather  encouraged 
further  tra\el.  and  noon  found  us  climbing  the  terraces  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  town.  .\ll  of  this  part  is  comparatively  new,  most  of  the  houses 
of  modern  architecture  and  commanding  a  lo\  ely  \  iew  of  the  valley.  We 
stumbled  upon  one  interesting  relic  that  had  escaped  the  march  of  improve- 
ments. This  was  an  ancient  settler's  monument,  hid  in  the  center  of  a  grove 
of  evergreens,  and  vfery  venerable  it  seemed,  this  echo  of  the  past ;  and  also 
how  strange  the  feeling  to  stand  on  this  carpet  of  pine  needles  and  look  out 
of  the  gloomy  shadow  and  see  a  few  yards  away  the  glass  and  iron  of  later 
construction  Hash  in  the  sunlight ;  and  if  one  lookout  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  early  settler,  the  splendid  equipages  on  the  avenue  hard  by,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  in  the  valley  below,  would  drive  him  back  to  his 
quiet  resting  place.  Higher,  we  come 
upon  a  fine  plateau,  covered  with  resi- 
dences, and  a  common  filled  with  fine 
old  trees,  as  a  center.  Beyond,  the 
country  became  wilder  and  more 
mountainous,  and  given  up  to  farms 
and  pasturing.  Returning,  we  kept 
to  the  north,  and  came  out  overlook- 
ing the  gorge  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  the  stream  come 
pouring  out  of  the  mountains,  also  to 
watch  th»long  snorting  freight  trains 
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climbing  the  long  curves  up  to  Royalston ;  and  the  setting  sun  made  pic- 
tures like  dreamland,  while  Hashing  (jn  the  water,  and  tinting  the  columns  of 
steam  and  smoke  that  Hoatcd  upward  toward  us.  We  crossed  the  river  again 
at  the  "Cotton  Factory,"  and  strolled  into  the  "Silver  Lake  District." 
New  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  perched  on  the  hillsides,  with  trim  little 
dooryards  running  up  and  down  at  all  angles,  provoking  the  query,  "  How 
will  they  mow  the  lawn  when  done,  and  what  is  to  stop  the  house  from  roll- 
ing to  the  bottom  while  building.'"  The  northeast  shores  of  the  lake  are 
given  over  to  a  new  cemeter)'.  Crossing  a  small  brook  we  plunge  into  wild 
undergrowlh  and  make  our  way  westward,  coming  out  on 
Tully  IJrouk,  and  in  sight  of  our  camp  under  the  shadow  of 
the  western  hills.  The  sun  was  setting  as  we  came  into 
camp,  tired  and  hungry,  but  in  spite  of  this,  we  made  a 
climp  up  "'I'he  Ledges,"  with  camera,  for  a  shot  at  the 
town.  We  made  several  e.\posures  just  as  the  light  was 
leaving  the  spires  and  roofs  on  the  opposite  hills,  and  this 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day. 

The  ne.xl  morning  was  clear  and  warm,  and  the  jiarty 
arranged  to  cover  the  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
wandering  over  the  western  hill  slopes.  There  were  lovely 
morning  elTecls,  looking  down  into  the  town  from  an  old 
cemetery  on  the  Orange  road,  and  the  sunshine  reveled 
among  the  pines  and  orchards  along  the  winding  ro.adways 
up  I'leasanl  Hill.  .\t  the  foot  of  the  hill  much  building  was 
in  progress  on  the  single  broad  avenue  to  the  west,  and  the 


In  the  afternoon  another  trip  was  taken  along  the  hillsides  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town.  Many  picturesque  bits  were  found  along  the  brooks  that 
tumble  down  the  slopes  to  the  river.  Perhaps  a  broad  winding  street  would 
stop  at  a  ravine,  and  deep  in  the  shadow  an  ancient  mill  wheel  be  grinding 
away  amid  mossy  stone  walls  and  crisscross  gray  timbers,  the  water  Hashing 
up  out  of  the  openings  like  so  many  eyes,  seeming  to  say  while  peering 
at  the  owner's  house  on  the  hill  above :  "  I  did  it.  I  made  him.  I  have 
w'orked  and  splashed  here  for  fifty  years.     Swish  I     Whirr  !     Splash  I ! !  " 

Many   views   were    taken   on   the    upper    common,    and   a   part    of    the 


street  surveyor,  on  a  road  scraper, 
behind  a  dozen  magnificent  horses, 
attended  by  a  gang  of  shovelers, 
was  in  full  glory,  riding  back  and 
forth,  making  a  picnic  of  the  cause 
of  Labor.  In  contrast  with  a  large 
majority,  where  there  is  much 
TUB  uivRii  BESD  .Miovp,  THE  TnwN  drcary  mouotony  with  the  pick  and 

shox'el,  and  much  sullen  hate  thrown 

out  ,il  a  well-dressed  passerb)',  here  it  is.  "Get  on  an'  ride!      Take  picters  in  that  little  bo.\ .' 

Slid  !     Can  ye  lake  them  horses  ?     Why,  yes,  stan'  here  all  day  if  ye  want :     Here,  Win.,  cum  here. 

There  now,— hev  'enny-thing  ye  want."     And  in  the  pleasant  grassy  meadow  between  the  road 

and  the  river,  where  the  servant  girls  hang  the  week's  washing  to  dry  in  the  wind,  the  same  merry 

rollicking  voices  could  be  heard  calling  to  each  other.     "  Don't  ye  want  yer  picter  took  ? "     "  No  ! 

'Iraid  I  should  break  the  glass!"     .-Vnd  it  is  all  said  with  an  air  of  unconscious  superiority  to 

environment.     It  is  a  question,  whether  high  culture,  with  plenty  of  means  at  command,  brings  a 

ha|i|)ier  or  a  better  condition. 
( )n  the  North  Orange  road,  beyond 

the  camp,   the  ground  a.scends  grad- 
ually to  a  considerable  elevation,  and 

the   heights  are  distinguished   by   an 

i.solated  tree  standing  against  the  sky 

as  a  landmark  for  miles  around.     It  is 

called   the   "Sentinel   Kim,"  and  at  a 

short  distance  from,  it  are   the   head 

waters  of  Tully  I'.rook.     In  this  neigli 

borhood  are  some  old  residences,  one 

said  to  be  the  oldest  in  town.  p  (  '.si- 

Much   of  the  region  on   these   hills        ,''--.  ■   _  '^'^ 

is  given  over  to  pasturage,  and  mwuv  '  ". ,  u!"- -j' 

young  people  are  roaming  about  picl;  '  ;,••  ■        "  ^.^ 

uig  the  wild  berries,  so  that  it  is  ini- 

po.ssible  to  climb  a  stone  wall  and  not 

meet  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  a  part}-  in 

big  straw  hats  and  sunbonnets,  carry- 
ing gli.steninglin  pails.     The  cows  look 

on  the  apparition  lugging  tripod  and 

camera,   with  mild  wonder,  while  the 

lads  and  maidens  welcome  the  toy  as  a 

special    lilessing    from   Providence  in- 

leniled  to  help  in  a  new  kind  of  a  "lark." 


m^ 
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part)'  went  back  to  camp  early; 
the  one  remaining  thought  to 
take  it  easily  and  view  the  sun- 
set on  the  way, —  but  alas!  for 
human  calculation.  The  bo.x  for 
holding  plate  holders  was  old  ; 
the  lid  broke,  and  plates  were 
scattered    over    the    pavement. 

The  march  back  to  camp  was 
about  like  a  boy  with  .an  armful 
of  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove, — 
only  the  distance  was  two  miles 
instead  of  two  yards,  and  getting  ' 
.ill  the  pieces  together  again  was 
.1  matter  of  considerable  science. 

i'he  sunset  took  care  of  itself 
I  hat  time,  but  the  pieces  got 
Inline  safely.  Much  of  the  night 
was  .spent  in  developing  plates, 
thus  avoiding  the  need  of  a  dark 
mom,  and  making  a  great  saving 
(if  daylight  for  e.vplorations. 
{Coiitiiiiicd.) 
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EARLY   DAYS    OF    THE    VERMONT   AND 
MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROAD 


The  opening  of  the  Vermont  and   Massa- 
chusetts   raih'oad,   in    1H4S,    was   an    epocli 
which  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
torj'  of  northwestern  Worcester  and  eastern 
KrankHn  counties.     It  constitutes,   in   fact. 
almost  the  starting  point  in  the   industrial 
life  of  this  entire  section.     It  heralded   the 
decline  and  extinction  of  the  slow,  lumber- 
ing stage    coach,   around   which,   however, 
many  pleasant  recollections  cluster,  and  as 
it  quickened  the  methods  of  transportation, 
liringing   the   people   of    the   back   country 
closely  in   touch  with  the  great   centers   of 
trade  and  commerce,  it  stirred  to  fresh  life 
the  energ)'  and  ambition  of  the   rural  folk. 
They    saw    their    opportunities,   and    were 
quick  to  avail  themselves  of  them.     Changes 
came  slowly  at  first,  perhaps,  but  they  came 
siu'ely,  and  they  came  to  stay.     The  people 
could  not  at  once,  of  course,  cast  aside  their 
habits   of  a   lifetime,  and   it  was   not   ea.s)' 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions,  but   the   all-pervading  influence   of 
the   railroad   was   upon    them.     Its   whistle 
and  its  bell  seemed  to  call  them  to  another 
existence,  and  its  flight  from  village  to  vil- 
lage  was  like   that  of   a   messenger  of  joy 
from   the   very  fountain   head  of    prosperity.     This    little 
sketch  of  the  building  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
railroad  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  those  now  amongst 
us  who  vividly  recall  the  stirring  incidents  connected  with 
tile  inception  of  the  enterprise  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  work.     It  may  be  of  profit  to  the  younger  generation, 
too,  who   know  little  of  the  conditions  of   life   here   prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse. 

The  prodigious  growth  and  development  which  have  been 
w  itnessed  throughout  the  whole  section  traversed  by  the  road 
is  a  matter  of  so  common  knowledge  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  details  in  reference  thereto  in  this  article. 

The  charter  for  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  rail- 
road was  obtained  in  1S44,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
the  comjiany  organized  by  choosing  a  board  of  directors,  of 
which  Nathan  Rice  of  Fitchbiu-g  was  made  president.  By 
(  )ctober  i,  1845,  work  on  the  road  was  begun,  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  though  there  were  some  very  difficult  cuts  to  be  made 
at  different  points  along  the  route,  and  the  course  of  the  river  made 
necessary  the  building  of  many  bridges,  the  track  was  full>  laid  ttj  .Vthol 
in  fuly,  1847,  and  construction  trains  were  running  at  that  time.  But 
the  line  was  not  really  opened  for  business  until  January  1,  1S4S.  The 
following  spring  it  was  carried  through  to  Orange,  and  in  December 
it  was  completed  as  far  as  Grout's  Corner,  now  Millers  Falls.     February 


ao,  1X41),  IIk-  line  was  exleudrd  to 
lirattleboro.  and  the  (Hccnlield 
branch  fmni  (irout's  w.is  cnnipleled 
in  1S50. 

The  building  of  the  load  Ihrmigli 
the  eastern  part  of  Fr.niklin  ( nunlv 
was  regarded  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest liy  the  ]ieople  of  lliat  section, 
and  (in  (Ictoher  25.  1S45.  inan\-  citi- 


zens, representing  every  part  of  the 
county,  held  a  mass  meeting  at  Green- 
field, the  object  being  to  induce  the 
stockholders  of  the  road  to  build  the  i-->  i"i'  r.^^nu,. 

line  to  Brattleboro  by  way  of  (Ireen^ 

field,  and  not  by  way  of  Grout's  Corner,  as  had  been  originally  planned. 
This  convention  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  stockholder-s,  but  before 
they  took  formal  action  the  citizens  of  Western  M.assachusetts  and  .Southern 
Vermont  met  in  convention  at  Montague,  on  December  3,  1S45,  and  made 
vigorous  protest  against  the  appeal  to  carry  the  line  around  through  (Ireen- 
field.  A  controversy  of  considerable  acrimony  ensued,  the  outcome  of  which 
was    a     decision    to 

build  the    main    line      r-  -  -        — ^ 

through  Grout's  to  ,  , 
lirattleboro,  and  con- 
struct a  branch  line, 
as  already  noted,  to 
Greenfield.  The  error 
of  this  decision  soon 
b  e  c  a  m  e  apparent. 
The  main  line  from 
Grout's  to  Ihattle- 
boro  was  of  slow  de- 
velopment, and  Ijul 
poorly  patronized  for 
some  years,  while  the 
branch  to  Greenfield 
was  at  once  produc- 
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live  of  .surprising  results,  'f  he  movinjj  spirit 
and  the  master  iiiinj  in  the  Iniilclin^  of  the 
Vermont  and  \fassiichi:selt.,  railroad  was  .Vlvah 
Crocker  of  I'itchlAir};,  who  had  been  also  a 
strong  factor  in  the  Iniildinjf  of  the  l'~itchburj< 
railroad.  IJ.  liaitlett  v,as  the  lirst  superintend- 
ent of  the  Vermont  and  MassacluisetLs.  1). 
S.    Jones    a.ssiiiiied    the   position  in    1S50.   and 


Ill-Id  it  for  a  year,  heinji  succeeded  ( ictnber 
s,  1.S51,  by  Otis  T.  Kuj^kI <-•■''•  who  remained  llie 
masterful  lijiure  in  the  inanaj^ement  of  the 
road  up  to  its  lease  to  the  I''itchburj[,  Jan- 
uary I,  1.S74.  .\Ir.  Rujj^les  attained  remark- 
able success  as  a  railroad  manager,  and  it 
was  larjiely  his  far-seeiii};  mind,  pcnctraliiij;' 
judgment  and  great  organizing  power  that  car- 
ried the  road  through  the 
trials  and  dLscouragenienls 
which  it  encountered  in 
its  early  days.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles  was  closely  associa- 
ted with  .VIr.  Crocker  in 
I  he  lloosac  'runiul  i-iitcr- 
piise,  and  these  l«i>  men 
probably  ilid  more  than 
any  one  else  to  promote 
the  success  of  that  vast 
undertaking. 

rill-  \  ermonl  and  Mass- 


of  as  much  business  importance  as  Baldwinville.  But  the  county  commissioners  and 
the  Legislature  refused  their  petition  to  change  the  route  so  as  to  take  in  W'inchendon. 
The  Cheshire  road  had  not  then  been  built,  and  the  directors  felt  so  confident  of 
obtaining  authority  to  build  around  through  Winchendon  that  they  spent  some  S30.000 
in  sur\'eys  and  work  on  the  line  between  South  Ashburnham  and  W'inchendon. 

At  one  time  il  was  projected  to  carry  the  road  from  Athol  north  through  the  \-alley  of 
TuUy  river  to  Winchester,  N.  H.,  thence  down  the  Ashuelot  valley  through  Hinsdale  to 
IJrattleboro,  and  e.xtensive  sur\-eys  were  made  in  that  direction,  but  the  scheme  was 
abandoned,  and  the  line  built  through  Orange  to  Grout's,  thence  to  Brattleboro. 

It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  on  the  results  that  would  have  followed  the  building  of  the 
northern  route  to  Winchester,  but  that  such  a  project  was  ever  seriously   considered 
shows  how  uncertain  were  the  conditions  by  which  the  directors   were  guided  in  the 
selection  of  a  route,  and  what  the  effects  of  their  decision  were.     The  ter- 
■    ■  ritory  north,   between   .-Vthol  and   Winchester,  remains  to-day   as  unsettled 

and  undeveloped  as  it  was  then,  while  that  country  below  Athol  to  Green- 
field, traversed  by  the  road,  is  plenteously  bedecked  with  rich  and  prosper- 
ous manufacturing  towns. 

.-V  memorable  incident  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  road  to  .\thol 
was  the  strife  between  the  people  of  the  two  Athol  villages  over  the  location 
of  the  depot.     The  uptown  folks  wanted  it  built  farther  east  near  the  present 


acluiselts  road,  as  chartered,  commenced  at  l-itcliburg  and  passed  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nashua  river  through  the  north  part  of  Westminster  to  South 
.Ashburnham.  from  which  point  it  diverged  south,  passing  near  the  villages 
of  Gardner  and  South  Gardner,  througli  Dadmansville  (now  Otter  River) 
and  Baldwinville  in  the  north  part  of  Tcmpleton,  thence  through  South 
Royalston  and  the  north  part  of  I'hillipston  to  Athol.  It  was  the'desire  of 
the  directors  of  the  load  In  build  the  line  to  Atliol  by  way  of  Winchendon, 
and  they  said  in  their  fust  annual  report  that  Winchendon  w^as  then  a  place 
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Kendall  mills,  thinking  th  \t  it  w    iikl 

the   better    accommodate    them    it 

placed  there.     But  the  downtown 

ers.  though  few   in   numbeis  then 

were   lusty   fighters,   and  made   s  > 

brave   a   show  in    favoi   of    x   site 

farther  south,  that  the  decision  w  i 

finally  with  them,  and  the  stiti   ii 

was  built  on  its  present  site      Ihis 

depot,  which  gave  way  some  tw  ent) 

years  ago,  to  the  imposin^  edihcc 

but  recently  destroyed  b\  liie  iiid 

handsomely  rebuilt,  was  rt  the  tinii. 

of  its  construction  deemed   i  \ei) 

pretentious  affair,  and  was  alluded  to  in  a  report    f  i  c   mmittLe 

appointed  in  1849  to  investigate  the  condition  and  mimiJeuKnt 

of  the  road  as  being  the  finest  depot  on  the  line,      thou,,h         I  1 

the  committee,  "there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unnec 

sary  expense  in  the  style  and  finish  of  this  depot. 

The  triumph  of  the  villagers  in  securing  the  lociti    1     I  tl 
station   where  they  wanted  it  was  celebrated   in   in  l\u1  ti 
manner.     An  old  cannon  was  brought  down  from  Voith  OiaUp^e 
and  made  to  belch  forth  resounding  notes  of  victoi}    and  when 
the  cartridges  gave   out,  the   men   pulled   off  then    boots    ind 
surrendered  their  stockings  for  wadding. 

'I'he  arrival  of  the  first  pas- 
senger train  in  Athol,  January 
1,  1S4S,  was  the  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing  in  the  town. 
I'he   railroad     officials    were  ^  '-^.», 

met  at  the  depot  by  a  con- 
course of  citizens,  escorted 
by  them  and  the  famous  old 
Tiger  Engine  Company  to 
the  Pequoig  House,  then  kept 
by  ,\.  IJ.  Phillips,  and  a  grand 
banquet,  with  speeches,  fol- 
lowed. It  was  a  red-letter  day 
for  .\thol. 

In  the  year  1S4.)  tlie  gross 
earnings  of  the  \'ermont  and 
Massachusetts  railroad  from 
Fitchburgto  lirattleboro  were 
5145,117.69,  and  the  total  run- 
nmge.xpenses  were  #80.963.91. 
.Vt  this  time  the  president  of 
the  road  received  a  salaiy  nf 
51.500,  and  the  superintend- 
ent S2,ooo. 

One  of  the  early  fatalilies 
on  the  road  happened  ( )ctiiber 

27,  1S47,  when  one  of  the  bridges  between  .Vthol  and 
Royalston  broke  down  while  a  construction  train  was 
passing  over  it.  Four  men  were  instantly  killed,  and  two 
others  died  of  their  injuries.  No  defect  could  be  found  in 
the  construction  of  the  bridge,  but  it  was  discovered  that 
several  nuts  had  been  taken  from  some  of  the  iron  rods. 
This  circumstance  threw  suspicion  on  some  of  the  laborers 
who  had  become  enraged  at  the  contractor  for  depriving 
them  of  liquor.     Nothing  could  be  proved  against  them. 


,^<^- 


however.      The  accident   caused  a  great  shock  at  the  time 
it  being  one  of  the  first  railroad  accidents  of  the  period. 

When  we  reflect,  in  the  year  of  grace  1895,  on  the  exten- 
sive use  which  Athol  people  make  of  the  abundant  tel- 
egraph facilities  at  their  command,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  only  thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  telegraph 
office  in  town,  and  apparently  but  little  need  of  one.  The 
fust  office  was  established  in  the  east  corner  of  the  old 
station,  November  9,  1S65,  and  the  first  operator  was  Edgar 
\.  .Smith  of  Athol,  he  having  learned  the  business  at  Fitch- 
burg.  Mr.  Smith  subsequently  became  private  secretary 
to  Superintendent  Ruggle.s,  and  in  1S75  became  the  first  train 
dispatcher  appointed  on  the  line  between  Boston  and  North 
Adams.  He  is  now  chief  train  dis])atcher  of  the 
entile  I  itchbuig  railroad  system,  which  employs 
thiiteen  dispitchers  altogether. 

I  he   tist   3 ell    after   the   telegraph   office   was 
pent  1   n   \th  1  the  average  number  of  messages 
sent  mdiecened   per  month  did  not  e.\ceed  one 
bundled    md   fifty.      Now,    over    one    thousand 
messages  pei   month  are  handled  at  the  Western 
I  nion  office   alone,  and   fully  as  large  a  business 
IS  done  at  the   Postal  Telegraph  office  ;   and  the 
tek]  h  nic  fiLilities  are  extensively  employed. 
1    1  man\    jeirs  after   the   opening  of  the  rail- 
road, one   passenger  train  each 
way  daily  was  quite  sufficient  to 
.iccommodate    the    demands   of 
r  local    travel.     Now,    nine    long 

passenger  trains  pass  daily  o\er 
the  road  between  Fitchburg  and 
(Jreenfield,  and  the  equipment 
nf  the  whole  line,  as  well  as  its 
management,  ha\e  gixen  it  a 
reputation  seconil  to  none  in 
New  England. 

W.  L.  Hri.i.. 


A    SKETCH  OF   JOURNALISM 
IN   ATHOL. 

"Freedom's  .Sentinel"  was 
.Mhol's  lirst  newspaper;  the  in- 
itiatory number  apiaearing  the 
iSth  of  I  )eceniber.  1827.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  form  on  a  sheet 
eighteen  liy  Iweiity-si.x,  twenty 
columns,  and  the  subscription 
]irice  was  two  dollars  per  year, 
but  when  paid  in  advance  a  dis- 
count of  fifty  cents  was  allowed. 
Alonzo  Rawson  was  the  editor  and 
publisher,  and  the  office  was  located 
in  what  is  now  know-n  as  Athol 
Center.  The  paper  was  a  creditable 
one,  much  care  being  taken  in  the 
selection  of  news  from  all  sections 
of  tliis  country  and  from  Europe, — 
very  little  space  was  given  to  local 
matter,  but  we  presume  "  Home 
News  "  was  rather  scarce  at  that 
time.  About  twenty  years  ago 
while  writing  on  this  subject  we 
were  permitted  to  look  over  the 
hound  files  of  this  paper,  then  in 
the  hands  of  a  relative  of  one  who 
was  an  employe  in  the  office.  Its 
editorials  were  a  marked  feature,  I 
expressed. 

In  the  issue  of  December  14,  i.S2v.  the  etiitor  said  :  "I'his  week  we  issue  the  Ais/  nuinljer 
of  'F'reedom's  Sentinel'  in  Athol.  It  has  been  published  two  years,  during  which  time  the 
]5ublisher  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  its  editorial  and  mechanical  depart- 
ments; and  now  he  thinks  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  friendly  leave  of  his  patrons, 
and  depart  in  peace,  good  spirits  and  with  empty  pockets.  Some  may  expect  a  long  valedic- 
tion, setting  forth,   in   glowing   colors,   the   course   which   has   hitherto   been  pursued  in  the 


\  ritteii    and  the 


)f  the  writer  fearle 
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manajfement  of  this  paper,— but  wc  intend  no  sucli  thing-,— let  the  tiles  speak 
for  themselves.  We  shall  enter  into  no  nioiirnful  reflections  respecting  the 
closing  scene,  no  vain  regreltlngs  shall  we  pour  forth  upon  the  memory  of 
the  honored  dead.  We  will  merely  tender  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  all  who 
have  extended  to  us  their  countenance  and  support ;  and  hope  to  have  our 
good  feelings  reciprocated,  on  the  part  of  those  indebted  to  us  by  an  imme- 
diate payment." 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  this  paper,  with  its  very  small  amount  of 
advertising  and  large  amount  of 
reading  matter,  it  was  a  wonder  to 
us  how  Mr.  Rawson  continued  its 
publication  for  two  years,  and  we 
concluded  he  must  have  had  a  good 
bank  account  when  he  started,  and, 
as  he  said  in  the  above  paragraph, 
stopped  "  with  empty  pockets." 

If  memory  serves  us  correctly 
we  were  informed  at  the  time  of 
writing  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of 
.Athol "  in  1.S72,  that  Mr.  Rawson 
removed  the  "  Kreedom  Sentinel  " 
office  from  Athol  to  Greenfield. 

"The  White  Flag  "  was  the  ne.xl 
venture  in  journalism,  the  first 
number  appearing  September  7, 
1.S50.  It  was  started  as  a  twenty- 
four  column  weekly  paper,  printed 
on  a  sheet  twenty-three  by  thirty,  ni 
f(jlioform.  The  name  of  M.H.  Man- 
ilell  was  given  as  publisher,  ami  -  -V^j-^! 
that  of  I).  |.  Mandell,  editor  and  pri  - 
prietor.  The  subscription  price  w;i^ 
■;i.5o  per  annum,  in  advance. 

How  long  this  pajier  continueil 
to  be  published  as  a  weekly  we  are 

at  a  loss  to  know.  In  a  copy  before  us,  dated  "  ,\thol  Depot,  June  14,  1S51," 
the  name  of  M.  H.  Mandell  does  not  appear  as  publisher.  The  editorial  head 
reads:  "  ll.  |.  Mandell,  editor  and  publisher.  Published  every  other  Satur- 
day ;  terms,  one  dollar  per  annum,  in  advance,  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
additional  for  every  three  months  delay.  .Advertisements  inserted  i>//  the 
insiil,-  Hilly."  This  number  contained  twenty  and  one-half  columns  of  reading 
matter,  and  three  and  one-half  columns  of  advertisements  ;  but  no  local  read- 
ing matter.  This  jiaper  was  intended  as  a  pioneer  journal  of  Christian 
principles,  or  as  the  editor  said  : 

"The  objiTt  iif  tills  joiunal  is  Id  promote  the  Christian   Confederacy  of 

Ne  ighborhoods, 
Towns,  States  and 
Nations,  and  to 
give  expression  to 
that   fraternal    in 


•"The  Worcester  West  Chronicle."  having  been  started  in  Barre,  Mass., 
by  its  present  proprietor.  R.  William  Waterman,  in  January.  1S66,  gave  that 
town  two  local  papers,  which  aroused  the  people  of  .\thol  to  make  a  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  local  paper  within  its  limits,  and 
several  meetings  were  held  by  the  citizens  to  see  what  inducements  could  be 
offered,  and  arrangements  made  with  some  journalist  to  establish  a  weekly 
paper  in  Athol.  devoted  to  its  local  interests,  and  independent  in  politics. 
After  balloting  on  several  "candidates"  an  invitation  was  extended  to 

the  proprietor  of  the 
"  Worcester  West  Chron- 
icle." to  remove  his  plant 
from  Barre  to  .\thol.  \\ 
first  the  ofter  was  declined, 
but  on  further  consider- 
ation he  decided  to  accept 
the  offer  made  him  by  the 
citizens'  committee.  It  was 
I  \  ident  from  their  earnest 
desire  to  have  "a  home 
paper,"  that  one  would  be 
established  and  generously 
supported,  and  the  pub- 
isherof  the  "Chronicle" 
included  that  he  would 
not  only  lose  the  greater 
1  iut  of  his  list  of  siibscrib- 
urs,  who  were  in  Athol, 
( )range,  Royalston,  Tem- 
pleton  and  other  places  on 
;,^;..  the   line    of    the   railroad. 

.'; ,  '  but  th.at  if  he  remained  in 

Barre  he  would  be  placed 
between  "two  fires,"  his 
1  V neighbor,  the  "Barre  Ga- 
zette." and  the  new  paper 
in  Athol.  On  November  2S,  1 866,  the  first  issue  of  the  "  Worcester  \\'est 
Chronicle  "  was  published  in  Athol.  It  was  printed  on  an  .\dams  hand 
press,  on  a  sheet  twenty-four  by  thirty-si.x,  folio  form,  twenty-eight  columns, 
subscription  price  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  j-ear,  payable  in  advance. 
In  I S67  a  power  press  was  purchased.  In  1S70  the  paper  was  enlarged  to 
thirty-two  columns,  and  printed  on  a  sheet  twent3--se\'en  by  fort}-two,  and  in 
January,  1875,11  was  again  enlarged,  this  time  to  fort)--eight  columns,  and 
printed  on  a  sheet  thirty  by  forty-four,  in  quarto  form.  In  1881,  a  new  cylin- 
der press  was  purchased,  and  the  paper  enlarged  to  its  present  size,  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  by  forty-five  and  one-half,  eight  pages.  In  1890,  the  press 
not  allowing  a  further  increase  in  size  of  forms,  two  additional  pages  were 
added,  and  since  then  it  has  been  a  ten-page  paper. 

The  "Chronicle  "  has  from  the  start  been  under  the  same  business  and 
editorial  management,  and  in  addition  to  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  Athol 
pnper    the     ]T\iblishci-    rr.miiienred    the     publication     of    the     "  Tem]iletnn 


terchange  of  ideas  which  would  characterize  the  jieople  111 
such  a  condition.  Clergymen  and  others  of  the  different 
denominations  have  an  interest  in  its  columns  in  cultiva- 
ting that  Christian  perfection  of  society  at  which  it  aims, 
and  in  this  as  well  as  in  its  various  departments  of  Poetry, 
Religion,  Arts  and  Science,  History,  Elocution,  Biography, 
U'ales,  etc.,  it  is  designed  to  have  a  peculiar  and  excelling 
interest  as  a  high-toned  and  readable  Family  Newspaper." 

There  were  but  a  few  numbers  issued  in  the  second 
volume,  when  the  publication  suspended,  "  having  accom- 
plished its  mission."  as  I'.ditor  Mandell  informed  us  some 
years  afterwards. 

From  1851   until  Novembe 
a  newspaper. 


1866,  Athol   was  without 
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Recorder,"  an  eight-page,  local  paper,  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  by  forty-five  and  one-half, 
in  January,  1S82,  with  publication  office  in 
Baldwinville.  The  paper  is  now  in  its 
thirteentli  volume.  Two  other  paper.s  ha\  e 
been  semi-published  in  Baldwinville.  I.uit 
they  have  been  of  shorter  life. 

In  March,  18.S7,  the  publisher  of  "Chroni- 
cle "  still  further  increased  his  business  b\ 
purchasing  the  bankrupt  plant  of  the  daih 
and  weekly  "  Democrat  "  of  Gardner.  Tak- 
ing his  oldest  son.  C.  .V  J.  Waterman,  in 
company  with  him  (in  the  Gardner  office 
only)  the  "  Gardner  Journal "  was  estab- 
lished and  successfully  published  under  tlie 
firm  name  of  Waterman  &  Son  until  the 
death  of  the  junior  member  ni  18S9,  when 
on  account  of  impaired  health  of  the  sur^  i\ 
ing  partner,  the  plant  was  sold  to  \\  hitni^ 
iS;  W'hitaker.  the    jjresent    prnpiietois     iinl 


\oungest    son, 
Marshall  B. 
"  ""■  »">  1-^  I'll"  '■  '"  "  W  iterman,  in- 

to general  part- 
nership with  him,  the  new  firm  gave  their  attention  foi  twr 
years  to  the  management  of  Athol  and  Templeton  public r 
tions.  .-\t  the  e.vpiration  of  the  two  years  the  junioi  put 
ner  retired,  and  the  elder  Waterman  has  since  continued 
the  publication  of  both  "  Chronicle  "  and  "  Recordei 

The  independence  of  the  "Chronicle"  in  politics 
gained  for  it  a  rival  in  1S71,  but  it  has  continued  with  sue 
cess  under  its  present  management. 

The  "  Athol   Transcript "   was   first   started   b)    V     I 
Junes  &  Co.,  Lucien  Lord  being  the  silent  menibei  of  the 
linn,   on   the   thirty-first   of    January.    1.S71,   with    1    utU 
equipped   office.     Mr.    Jones   had   been   foreman   of    the 
"  Chronicle "  office   for   several  years.     Dr.  V.  O.  Taylor 
became  the  editor.     It  was  printed  on  a  sheet  twenty-seven  by  forty-one. 
and  contained  thirty-two  columns  in  folio  form,  subscription  price  jfi.jo 
per  year  in  advance.     There  have  been  several  changes  in  ownership  and 
editorial  management. 

July  3,  1872,  Col.  George  H.  Hoyt  bought  Mr.  Lord's  interest  in  the 
firm,  which  w-as  continued  under  the  name  of   E.  F.  Jones  iv  Co.,  Col. 


Hoyt  being  the  editor,  e.\ce|jt  during 
the  period  he  was  in  the  Legislature, 
when  his  sister,  Mrs.  Clare  H.  Bur- 
leigh, successfully  assumed  his  duties. 
June  24,  1S73,  Lucien  Lord,  W.  L. 
Hill  and  V,.  A.  Smith,  bought  out 
Jones  and  Hoyt,  and  a  new  firm  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  Smith, 
llilU\;  Co.,  with  W.  L.  Hill  as  editor. 
.\ugust  28,  1S77,  the  paper  was  en- 
i.uged  to  an  eight-page,  si.\-column 
i|uartii,  printed  on  a  sheet  thirty  by 
liirty-foiu.  patent  inside,  .\pril  19, 
iSHi,  W.  L.  Hill  and  Lucien  Lord 
bought  the  interest  of  K.  ,\.  Smith, 
and  some  time  afterwards  the  patent 
T  I      >  inside  was  abandoned,  and  the  paper 

has  since  then  been  printed  entirely 
at  home.  It  has  now  been  a  ten-page  paper  regularly  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  occasionally  twelve  pages  have  been  issued  to  accommodate  its  adver- 
tisers without  decreasing  the  reading  matter. 

September  5,  1893,  W.  H.  Brock  bought  out  Lucien  Lord's  half  interest,  anil 
continues  as  silent  partner,  having  no  active  part  in  the  management. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  young  man  when  he  entered  the  "Transcript"  firm;  yet,  by 
giving  close  attention  to  his  duties,  he  has  been  successful  in  his  editorial  work. 
The  "Cottager"  was  established  as  a  monthly  paper  by  J.  W.  Coolidge 
in  1.SS2.  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital  cottages  at  Baldwinville,  and  printed 
in  .\thiil  at  the  office  of  C.  A.  J.  Waterman.  'i"he  subscription  price  was  fifty 
cents  per  year,  and  it  was  printed  in  a  small  quarto  form.  In  1SS5,  the  Cot- 
t.rgerand  Ready  Record  Company  was  formed,  and  the  name  of  the  publication 
changed  to  the  "  Cottager  and  Ready  Record  ;  "  it  was  also  increased  in  size 
at  this  time  to  a  sheet  thirt\-six  by  thirt5-eiglit.  'I'lie  members  of  the  new  firm 
were  J.  W.  Coolidge.  t '.  .i.  J.  Water- 
man and  \V.  H.  Brock, — Coolidge, 
editor;  Waterman,  printer;  and  Brock 
general  man;rger  of  advertising  and 
subscription  departments.  This  com- 
pany was  dissolved  .May  1.  isss.  .Mr. 
Brock  disposing  of  his  interest  to  his 
partners,  Coolidge  &  Waterman,  who 
engaged  him  on  a  salary  as  general 
business  manager  of  the  paper.  In 
March.  i8Sij.  C  -\.  [.  Waterman  died, 
and  the  administrator  of  the  estate 
sold  his  interest  in  the  "  Cottager  and 
Ready    Record "    to    the    surviving 
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|xirlnL-r,  bill  tlic  paper  cDntimiccI  tci  l»- 
priiitccl  in  the  same  ol'fice  until  the  fall 
of  that  year,  when  a  new  company  was 
funned,  consislini;  of  |.  W.  Coolicljie. 
\V.  K.  liriss-s,  ;>n'l  W-  I',  nnuk.  under 
the  firm  name  of  W.  II.  Ilrock  \:  Co. 
Then  the  material  belongin"^  to  tlir 
■■  ( 'ottaj^er  and  Ready  Record"  «.i^ 
removed  to  the  new  plant,  where  tin- 
printin.ii  has  since  been  dnnc,  Mi, 
(;oolid,ne  remainini,'  as  editor  and  pm 


dist,  liaptist  and  Second  Advent  churches, 
the  pastors  of  these  societies  actinfj  ll^ 
tiepartment  editors. 

■•The  Church  Progress"  is  also  puli- 
lished  by  W.  H.  ISrock  &  Co.,  and  is 
similar  to  the  "Church  Record,"  but  pub- 
lished In  the  interests  of  other  towns. 
althouKli  entered  at  the  Athol  post  ofl'ice. 
In  addition  to  the  above  newspapers 
printed  and  published  by  the  same  enter- 
|)risiiiK  firm,  they  also  print  about  twenty 
regular  publications;  many  of  these  being 
church  papers  similar  to  the  "Church 
Record." 

•■The  Liiiversal  Exchange"  was  first 
-.Mied  in  January,  1S91,  \V.  A.  Beaman 
editor  and  pub- 
lisher. It  was  a 
small  monthly 
folio.  ■■  devoted  to 
the  interests  of 
buyers,  sellers  and 
trader.s,"  printed 
at  the  C.  A.  J. 
Waterman  print- 
ing office.  It  has 
been  twice  en- 
larged, and  at  the 


prietor  of  the  pa|jer.  In  iSijo,  the  arrangements  Mr.  Coolidge  and  his  deceased  partner  had 
made  with  the  hospital  cottage  officials  were  brought  to  a  close,  the  ladies' board  having 
established  "  The  Cottage  Friend,"  printed  at  Worcester,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  cottage 
hospitals,  Baldwinville,  and  the  "  Cottager  and  Ready  Record  "  launched  out  as  an  inde- 
IX'ndent  business  enterprise.  Mr.  Coolidge  retnained  sole  owner  of  the  paper  until  Decem- 
ber, iS.,4.  when  on  account  of  failing  health  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  W.  H.  Brock 
and  W.  K.  I'.riggs,  who  the  year  before  had  purchased  his  interest  in  the  printing  office,  and 
the  ■'Cottager  and  Ready  Record  "  is  now  printed  by 
W.  H.  Ilrock  \-  Co.,  publishers  and  proprietors. 

The  ■■  Healthy  Mome"  was  started  by  W.  H.  Brock 
iV  Co..  in  .September,  [.S(jo,  It  is  "  a  medical  and  hygi- 
enic monthly  paper  for  the  people,"  printed  on  a  sheet 
twenty  by  twenty-si.\,  live  colunms,  folio,  subscription 
price  fifty  cents  per  annum.  It  contains  many  articles 
from  prominent  physicians  and  others.  It  maybe  said 
that  both  the  "■Healthy  Home"  and  "Cottager"  have 
created  fields  of  their  own.  and  have  not  interfered  with 
the  business  or  success  of  either  of  the  estalilished  local 
papers. 

"The  Church  Record"  is  another  of  W.  H.  Brocks 
Co. 's  publications,  established  in  1S91.  It  is  a  quarto, 
printed  weekly,  on  a  sheet  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven, 
subscription  price  one  dollar  per  year,  and  is  devoted 
principally  to  the  interests  of  the  Congregational,  Metho- 


present  time  is  printed  on  a  sheet  twenty  and  one-half  by 
twenty-seven  and  one-half,  at  the  Transcript  office. 

It  can  be  judged  from  the  above  sketch  of  journalism  in 
.\thol  that  in  no  other  town  in  the  counti-y,  if  in  the  state,  is 
there  so  large  a  number  of  newspapers  printed;  neither  is 
there  as  many  tons  of  new.spaper  mail  matter  shipped  from 
any  other  town  post  oflice  in  the  state  as  there  is  from  the 
Athol  office.  R.  Wii.i.i.vm  W.\  ikk.max. 

THE  OLD   KELTON  HOUSE 

This  old  house  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dwellings  in  the 
state,  onlv  one  other  ha\ing  the  primitive  stone   chimney, 

and     that     at     Con- 
i  ord.  Mass.    .Several 
brothers    took    land 
and      settled      here. 
This  farm  was  deed- 
ed to   Klectra    Mor- 
ton, who   was    born 
here   in    1 775,   there 
being  no  boys  ni  the 
family.     She  was  the 
grandmother  of  the 
present  owner,   Mr. 
C.  W.  Kelton.     The 
deed  came   direct  to  her  from    King 
George  II   of  England,  and   bore  his 
royal  seal  and  signature.     It  was  for 
one  hundred  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.     The  huge  chimney  is  a 
specimen  of  masonry  that  would  suf- 
fice for  building  many  modern  houses, 
and  so  spacious   is   it,  and   the   huge 
open  fireplace,  also,  that  Mr.   Kelton 
tells  how,  when  he  was   a  boy,  some 
fifty   years  ago,   it  was   customary  in 
playing   "  I   Espy "   to  crawl    up  the 
roof  and   descend  the  chimney  upon 
the   huge  stone  projecting  upon   the 
inside,  skip  out  of  the  fireplace,  and  so 
run  to  the  goal,— a  story  very  easy  to 
believe,  when  one  looks  into  the  huge 
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black  cavern  which  used  to  receive  an  eight-foot  Ijacklog  during  the  days 
of  its  usefulness,  wlien  it  furnished  heal  enough  to  keep  half  a  dozen  neighbors 
comfortable,  and  warm  their  mugs  of  Hip  beside.  Here  swung  the  old  crane; 
here  stood  the  loggerhead  to  heat  the  Hip,  and  above  liung  the  festoons  of  seed 
corn  and  the  flintlock  musket  which  was  used  to  start  the  fire. 

The  rooms  are  barely  six  feet   in  height,  and  the   two   rooms   into   which 
the    ground    Hoor    is 


door  was  a  prime  necessity.  These  were 
their  rooftrees  in  the  fear  of  the  Indian, 
timbers,  hewn  from  the  logs  with  infinite  I 
"scantlings."  This 
house,  in  which  Mr. 
Kelton's  grandmother 
was  born  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago, 
and  which  dates  back 
how  many  more  years 
he  cannot  tell,  is  straight 
of  wall  and  firm  of 
foundation  still ;  though 
used  now  only  as  a 
storage  house  it  is  not, 
by  any  means,  in  an 
uninhabitable  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelton  takes 
pleasure  in  acquiring 
and  carefully  preserv- 
ing curios  of  all  kinds. 
He  exhibited  a  mortar 
and  pestle  fashioned  in 
the  Indian  method  by 
tire  before  turning 
lathes  and  tools  were 
brought  to  Americ.i 
He  also  showed  the  In 
tie  shoes  worn  by  Mai 
gery  Morton,  the  firsi 
white  girl  born  upon 
the   "street"    in    "  Pe- 


dixidecl  are  all  of 
pine  wood,  walls  and 
ceilings  alike.  The 
windows  are  small 
.111(1  few.  and  the 
doors  are  swung  on 
heavy  iron  hinges, 
with  iron  latches,  all 
suggestive  of  the 
days  when  light  and 
air  were  commodi- 
ties purchased  at  the 
,„,,  ,i  expense     of    safety, 

and  when  a  strong 
the  days  of  honest  building,  when  men  not  only  raised 
but  in  the  love  of  faithful  craftsmanship.  Here  are 
abor  and  patient  care,  which  put  to  shame  our  modern 


The  baby  was  easily 
concealed  in  a  two- 
quart  tin  dish.  Mr 
Kelton  also  showed 
a  pair  of  kid  slip- 
pers that  have  served 
for  wedding  shoes 
for  three  genera- 
tions. A  photograph 
of  his  daughter  robed 
in  a  wedding  dress 
sixty  years  old,  in 
the  keeping  of  his 
family,  he  kindly  al- 
lowed us  to  copy. 

And  may  .it  List  my  ueary 
I  jndoiittlir  pi-acefiil    her- 

Tlie  laiivnown  and  mossy 

cell. 
Where  1  may  sit  .ttid  riKlitly 

spell 
I  II  every  star   that  heaven 

d"th  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips 

the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  at- 


To 


sumettiing     like    prt 
phetic  strain 

-  Milton. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FROM  AN  EAST  WINDOW 


.\thol.      The  shoes  were  worn  when   she 
of   age;   are  substantial!)'  made  of  calf- 
skin,  with  heavy   soles   and   a   heel.      The}-    were   just 
large  enough  to   slip   over  the    thumb    of    the   writer. 


year; 


Which  the  east  window  is  in  the  west,  i.  e..  it  is  a  window  looking  eastward  from  a  point  in 
the  mid-continent.  .\t  the  present  moment  the  window  has  no  enclosure  lower  than  the  sky,  or 
narrower  than  the  sloping  walls  of  the  forest-clad  ravine  where  I  sit  looking  down  the  valley 
through  an  atmosphere  of  golden  April  sunshine.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot.  I  have  left  the  town 
with  its  noise  and  bustle  behind.  Here  is  silence,  except  for  the  rustling  of  the  dried  leaves,  the 
«  hisiiering  of  the  wind,  and  certain  occasional  far-away  sounds  that  lose  their  distinctness  before 
they  reach  the  ear.  .And  here  is  solitude,  except  for  the 
company  of  a  "bunch  of  cattle."  as  the  phrase  is  here- 
about, browsing  on  the  sweet  new  grass  that  clothes  the 
north  bank  of  the  ravine.  There  is  a  shimmer  in  the  air 
which  seems  vaguely  suggestive  of  other  days  of  spring 
sunshine,  and  other  wood  rambles.  As  I  sit  in  almost 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene, 
1  become  conscious  in  the  midst  of  my  meditations  that  the 
atmosphere  possesses  an  uncommon  quality  of  clearness. 
I  see  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  my  ravine  brings 
up  against  a  gr.is^v  liilKi<le.  .\  wonderful  prospect  opens 
Ijefore  me.     1  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  seem  to  look  across 
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lavish  of  opportuniU' :  nay,  maj-  have  a 
beauty  all  their  own  as  charming  in  its  way 
as  the  beauty  which  clothes  the  New  Eng- 
land hills  and  valleys.  But  ever  the  eyes 
look  back  in  longing  upon  scenes  which 
they  first  learned  to  love,  mellowed  by  time 
and  distance,  and  robed  in  that  grace  and 
■sweetness  which  only  the  loving  sentiment 
i)f  the  heart  can  give. 

For  e.xample,  here  am  I  fronting  as  de- 
lightful a  landscape  as  even  northern  Wor- 
cester can  show,  having  climbed  the  steep 
slope  of  my  ravine  and  reached  the  level 
lop  of  a  long  curving  ridge  covered  with 
oak  timber.  A  hundred  feet  below  the 
steep,  rounding  bluff.  Hows  the  broad  deep 
river,  everj'  wavelet  sparkling  as  though 
'twere  liquid  silver.  Yonder  it  comes  bend- 
ing down  from  the  northward,  and  there 
lieyond  the  confines  of  this  long  hill  it  Hows 
in  a  great  o.xbow  round  to  the  south,  and 
then  east,  until  from  a  mystic  shining 
through  the  distant  trees  I  lose  it  altogether. 
-\cross  from  where  I  stand  stretches  a 
meadow  of  a  mile  in  width,  hemmed  in 
liy    low,   protecting    hills.     These   are    the 


forest  and  plain  and  mountain  as  though  space  were  annihilated,  and 
obstacles  were  not,  and  to  see  below  and  beyond  me  in  the  near  foreground 
a  picturesque  village,  with  streets  straggling  in  all  available  places  in  a 
river  valley,  and  climbing  the  hills  where  there  is  foothold:  a  town  of 
pretty  homes  and  busy  shops,  with  church  spires  pointing  upward  here  and 
there,  and  all  gleaming  in  the  miraculous  .\pril  sunshine.  'Tis  a  view  upon 
which  I  seem  often  to  have  looked  before.  Startled  by  its  naturalness, 
I  ga/e  around  to  verify  the  testimony  of  my  eyes.  Yes,  there  to  the  north- 
ward, two  or  three  miles  away,  are  the  twin  round-to])pe<l  hills  known 
as  Little  and  Hig  'Fully  mountains; 
and  winding  down  the  broad  intervale.  ^. 
a    ribbon    of    silver    in    a    carpet    of  f 

emerald  is  the  'I'ully  brook,  on  the  ■ 
way  to  join  the  brawling  Miller's 
river.  Here  is  confirmation  surely. 
iUit  if  I  be  not  dreaming,  there  is  one 
more  familiar  landmark  still,  upon 
uliich  my  eyes  will  rest,  ^'onder  it 
should  be,  rising  in  the  distance  be- 
tween those  hills.  A  cloud,  however, 
covers  that  portion  of  the  view.     Im- 

liatieiitly  1  wait  until  it  sails  past,  and  now,  O  joy,  there  in 
its  stately  grandeur, 

A  pyr.-iniid,  high-soaring  in  the  bhie, 
stands  Monadnock!     Such  is  the  view  from  my  Iowa  win- 
dow, looking  ea.stward  on  this  April  afternoon. 

.V   distinguished   citizen  of  a  famous   town   in    Eastern 
Massachusetts,  he  who  is  particularized  by  Lowell  as 

*'  The  JedRe,  who  covers  with  his  hat 
More  wit  and  gumption  and  shrewd  \'ankee  sense, 
Than  there  is  mosses  on  an  old  stone  fence," 

used  to  say  that,  though  pretty  much  of  a  Puritan,  he  yet 
very  heartily  approved  of  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the 
jielitions  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  that  one 
which  begins, 

■■II  God,  who  art  the  author  of    I'eace  and  lover  of  Co/irorrf.'' 

That  the  Almighty  should  feel  a  peculiar  affection  for 
Concord  seemed  to  the  Judge,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  infinite  wisdom,  and  it  argued,  I  suppose, 
a  truly  prophetic  insight  in  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book 
that  they  should  thus  recognize  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  ! 
.Vnd  very  much  in  this  way  the  true  New  Englander  is  apt  to 
think  of  his  abiding  place,  in  what  part  .soever  of  that  land  of 
scanty  soil  but  abundant  beauty  it  may  be.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  true  New  Englander  never  loses 
this  affection  and  reverence  for  his  native  land.  Seldom, 
indeed,  but  that  "absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.'"' 
■  ins  maybe  more  generous  of  material  gifts,  more 


features;  and  simple  as  they  are,  under  this  clear  continental  sky,  the 
picture  produced  is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Yet  while  I  gaze  that 
other  picture  comes  u|j  again   before  my  vision.     The  gentle  hill-country 


Utile 
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landscape  framing  in  tlie  village,  and  standing  guard  over  all, 
tliat  mountain  venerated  by  the  red  man.  Icn  ed  of  poets,  giving  a 
tone  and  character  to  the  picture  that  only  a  mountain,  and  such 
a  mountain,  can  add. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mountain  sccnciy  thai  one  has  only  the 
travelers'  interest  in;  that  does  not  touch  the  sympathies  or 
take  hold  upon  the  affections.  Such  are  the  Rockies  of  the 
West.  They  are  too  huge  to  live  amongst,  too  overwhelming  in 
their  sublimity.  Their  constant  presence  would  be  oppressive, 
and  plunge  one  into  melancholy.  Companionship  is  not  of 
them,  unless  for  the  high  gods.     Mortals  sink  into  insignificance 

before      their 
T  mighty    mass, 

their  snow- 
crowned,  heaven- 
jjiercing      peaks. 


waters  of  the  sparkling  pond! 
What  romantic  suggestiveness  in 
the  secluded  farmhouse,  low- 
eaved,  gray  with  3'ears,  its  door- 
stone  worn  by  many  generations 
of  entering  and  departing  feet, 
its  dooryard  neatly  carpeted  with 
green,  with  its  rose  shrub  and 
clump  of  lilacs,  and  near  the 
house  corner  an  apple  tree  that 
may  have  seen  its  century. 

In  the  springtime  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  glorified  by 
masses  of  bloom  ;  the  character- 
istic flowering  shrubs  being  the 
pink  azaleas  that  fairly  Hood  the 


Hut  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  are  of  kindlier, 
more  neighborly  sort.  Lofty  enough  to  be  im- 
pressive, they  yet  do  not  withdraw  themselves 
from  human  associations,  and  are  never  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  moderate  mountain  climber 
to  scale,  reiving  amongst  them  one  feels  a 
certain  relationship  full  of  warm  attachment 
We  learn  their  moods  and  enter  into  then 
temper,  and  similarly  they  bend  to  our  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

And  what  charming  views  they  offer.  I  Ik 
early  settlers  chose  the  hilltops  for  theii  ti  wn 
sites.  There  were  practical  reasons  foi  thi^ 
but  all  the  same,  had  the  poet  or  the  iitist 
fi.xed  upon  the  locations  the  same  spots  would 
have  been  taken.  How  fascinating  the  hdl 
towns  look,  viewed  from  some  distant  summit 
of  a  clear  day  ;  the  cluster  of  white  houses 
with  the  slender  spire  of  the  meeting  house 
rising  out  of  the  midst.  It  reminds  one  of  1 
little  bit  of  the  Delectable  Land.  I  ha\e  ni 
memorv.  and  see  at  this  moment  from  my  easl 

-~  window  a  number  of  these 
hilltop  views  that  are 
sjiiritual  in  their  suggest- 
iveness. (  ine  from  Ward's 
hill  in  .\thol,  from  whence 
you  look  off  at  Templeton, 
and  Royalston  and  I'hil- 
lipston.  Another,  and  an 
even  more  extended  one 
from  the  old  hill  town  of 
New  Salem. whence  Peters- 
ham, .-^thol,  ( )range,  stand 
nut  in  shining  relief  so 
while  and  still  in  the  dis- 
l.ince.  almost  like  dream 
t(jwns. 

Then  the  walks  and 
(lri\es  about  the  hill  coun- 
ir\.  The  winding  road- 
way overhung  with  trees, 
(  rowded  hard  by  the  alder 
and  hazel  shrubs,  hemmed 
li\-  fences  that  possess 
slight  restraining  power  for 
cattle,  but  are  wonderful  highways  and  leaping  grounds  for  the  squirrels,  and 
admirable  trellises  for  the  wild  clematis  and  frost  grape.  What  gleams  of 
picturesque  landscape  open  before  you  at  every  rise  and  every  turn  !  What  rhap- 
.sodies  in  the  brook  that  churns  itself  to  foam  as  it  rushes  down  its  rocky  bed,  to 
plunge  under  the  road  and  go  roaring  away  to  calm  itself  finally  in  tlie  quiet 


air  with  their  spicy  odor,  and  the  mountain  laurel,  with  its  dainty 
white  hlossiims  shining  amongst  its  leaves  (jf  glossy  green.  Jiefore 
the  lime  of  these,  however,  is  the  season  of  the  mayliower.  No 
sooner  dues  the  sncjw  melt,  than  out  from  under  its  covert  of  leaves  the 
arbutus  pushes  its  clusters  of  waxen  blossoms.  It  is  spring's  har- 
binger, and  no  more  welcome  guest,  or  better  loved,  conies  through 
the  circle  of  the  whole  round  year.  Such  pure,  modest  lo\'eliness  ; 
such  inclesciiliaUly  delicate  fragrance.  It  contradicts  the  dogma  of  a 
fallen  world,  this  heavenly  Hower,  which  >el  is  true  child  of 
mother  earth. 

lUit  the  brilliance  of  the  hill  country  is  shown  in  aulunin.     Then, 
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indeed,  Nature  dons 
lier  royal  robes.  The 
scarlet  flashing  of  the 
maples,  the  deep  crim- 
son of  the  oaks,  the  pale 
yellow  of  the  chestnuts, 
ill  relieved  by  the  dark 
t;reen  setting  of  the 
pines,  form  a  picture 
not  to  be  excelled  any- 
where for  magnilicence 
of  coloring.  A  walk,  or 
a  drive,  or  even  a  rail- 
way ride  in  autumn,  is 
a  source  of    ravishing 

delight  to  him  who  hatli  eyes  lu  sec.  Down  the  Connecticut,  through  \ew 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  across  Massachusetts,  or  along  the  Fitchburg 
railro.td  from  the  Tunnel  eastward,  following  the  valleys  of  the  Deerfield  and 
the  Miller's  rivers,  the  traveler  has  on  all  sides  a  glorious  panorama  changing 
every  moment,  the  glimpses  of  sparkling  water  and  blue  sky,  and  vistas  of  the 
lateral  valleys  making  the  picture  perfect.    The  neatness  of  the  Xew  England 


country,   exigencies  of  life   upon   sterile  farms,   the  companionship  of 
granite  hilLs.  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  conspire  to  make. 

Aside  from  the  pioneers,  the  Western  man  has  no  characteristics. 
He  is  simply  the  transplanted  product  of  older  communities;  and  as 
he  comes  now  from  New  England,  now  from  New  York,  now  from  Marj'- 
land,  or  Mrginia,  or  Ohio,  the  mi.xing  attendant  upon  transplanting  has 
rubbed  off  whatever  of  singularity  originally  attached  to  him.  He  is 
capable,  intelligent,  a  good  citizen,  but  he  has  few  or  no  marks  of  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  gained  something  in  breadth  from  his 
changes,  and  from  his  expansive  surroundings.  The  New  Englander, — I 
speak  of  the  undiluted  type. — like  his  kin  of  the  old  England  views  all 
things  insularly.  What  the  sea  is  to  England  in  hedging  off  contact 
with  other  peoples  and  throwing  the  native  in  upon  his  own  resources,  the 
hills  and  the  rocks  and  the  thin  soil  are  to  the  New  Englander.  He  is 
busied  with  his  own  concerns.  New  England  is  to  him  the  countrj'.  He 
has  a  v.igue  idea  of  certain  outlying  districts  to  the  south  and  west,  but 
about  the  e.xiles  who  dwell  there  he  has  not  much  curiosity.  There  is  a 
New  England  way  of  looking  upon  all  questions.  .And  while  in  gen- 
eral it  is  a  pretty  good  way.  it  yet  may  possibly  not  always  exhaust  the 
subject,  or  render  absolute  justice  to  the  ideas  of  other  sections.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  over  Boston  Common.  The  term,  "hub  of  the  uni- 
verse," exactly  applies  to  the  New  Englander's  idea  of  his  capital  cit)-, 
and  he  is  perfectly  certain  that  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  State  House 
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s,  the  relinement  an<l  grace  of   New   England  faces  are  quite  intelligible  in  view  of  such 


natural  surroundings, 
spot  the  eye  rests.  ' 
with."  says  a  writer, 
liarnioni/e    with    il,   ili 


Then 
Wlu-n 
'■the  I 
,    I    ai 


is  elevation,  there   is   dignity,   there    is  beauty   on    whatever 
there  is  the   least  foundation   of   taste   or   intellect  to  set  out 
jauty  of  external   nature,  and    the   picturesque    accidents   that 
persuaded,  by   their   gentle  and   elevating   influence    on   the 
mind,    make     the     handsome     hand- 
somer,    and     the     ugly     less     ugly." 
If  one   be   inclined  to   skepticism  of 
this   assertion,    let    him   contrast  the 
homes  and  the  people  of  sections  of 
the    country    where     there     are     no 
features  of    beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness,  with    those    of    New    England. 
Mankind  need  the  spur  and  incentive 
of  somewhat  in  external  nature. 

.America  grows  cosmopolitan.  The 
railroad  and  the  newspaper  are  fast 
obliterating  those  local  distinctions 
which  form  so  great  a  charm  in  the 
study  of  character.  The  genuine 
\'ankee  is  a   vanishing  type.     \'et  in 


the  remoter  hill  towns,  and  on  some  of  the  'ild  l.unis  he  still  survives. 
.Shrewd,  yet  honest,  "frosty,  but  kindly,"  his  speech  a  treasury  of 
anecdote  and  wit,  and  homely  wisdom,  he  is  a  friend  to  be  cherished 
a  companion  to  be  sought.  He  looks  picturesque  and  attiactne 
through  my  east  window.  Here,  at  the  county  fairs,  and  old  settlcis 
reunions,  the  men  who  sustain  similar  relations  to  the  Western  land 
iiiine  together,  and  1  have  often  compared  them  mentally  with  the 
Nankees.  They,  too,  form  a  picture  and  a  study.  As  pioneeis  the) 
liave  a  certain  uniqueness  about  their  character  which  is  full  of  in 
liresl.  In  many  cases  they  bear  the  marks  of  the  heavy  toil  pii\a 
linn,  hardship  of  the  pioneering  years.  They,  too,  are  great  talkcis 
licit  lacking  ill  certain  native  wit,  using  a  phraseology  much  mou 
lively  and  entertaining  and  original  than  the  prim  precision  of  oui 
dictionary  words.  Hut  how  dilYerent  from  the  N'ankee  !  It  is  the  dil 
fereiice    whicli    hdiiiugoueous  stock,  a    teiuui;   of   generations    in    tlie 


on  Beacon  Hill  to  his  own 
town  hall  constitutes  one 
of  the  essential  spokes  of 
the  universe. 

This  provincialism  has 
often  been  commented 
upon,  by  none  more  frankly 
than  New  Englanders 
themselves.  It  is  very 
striking  to  the  visitor  from 
tlic  regions  without.  The 
press  reveals  it,  the  pulpit 
proclaims  it,  politics  ex- 
hibits it.  It  even  shows 
from  iii\'  cast  window. 
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The  Western  man  is  not  provincial.  Tlie  prairies,  the  great  rivers,  the 
mingling  of  races,  the  newness  everywhere,  takes  him  into  a  large  atmosphere. 
He  cannot  collect  himself  as  readily,  his  opinions  are  not  so  rigid,  he  cannot  so 
quickly  bring  his  full  weight  to  bear,  bvit  he  is  conscious  that  the  world  is  large, 
that  interests  are  many,  that  there  is  usu.illy  something  to  lie  said  on  the 
other  side. 

Vet,  after  the  critic  lias  hat!  his  friendly  wiinl,  he  must  needs  add  that  a 
wonderful  development  of  nutnhood  and  womanliood  has  characterized  Xeu 
England  in  spite  of  its  provincialism  ;  nay,  1  suspect,  in  part  at  least,  because  of 
its  provincialism.  That  intensit)'  of  opinion  which  showed  in  the  religion, 
in  the  social  order,  and  in  the  politics  of  New  Kngland,  bred  strength  of  charac- 
ter, capacity  of  hard  thinking,  conscientious  acting,  and  in  time  genius.  If 
Xew  Kngland  has  not  influenced  the  history  of  .\merica.  and  the  currents  of 
.American  thought,  quite  as  supremely  as  she  imagines,  she  has  exerted  still 
a  mighty  nitluence.  Her  statesmen  are  the  pride  of  the  nation.  Her  literary 
guild  constituted  for  years  almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  American  world 
of  letters.  Her  scholars  have  national  repute.  Her  religious  leaders  ha\e  been 
the  pioneers  of  prog- 
ress.    The  section  that         ,    — .^^ . 

has  given  to  the  coun-  ' 
try  a  Webster,  a  Low- 
ell, a  Horace  Mann,  ■''  i  i-s 
(banning,  to  take  but  i^  I* 
one  representative  in 
each  of  four  great  fiekis 
of  activity,  where  man\ 
might  be  named,  is  se- 
cure in  its  place  of  emi 
nence  and  of  honor. 
We  who  are  of  hei 
blood  prize  e\ery  drop 
of  it.  And  while,  in 
company  with  many  of 
her  sons,  we  have  found 
the  lines  of  life  to  lead 
to  other  portions  of  our 
great  republic,  we  keep, 
wherever  we  may  be, 
an  open  window  to  the 
east,  and  often  and 
often  we  turn  toward  it 
with  love  and  longing 
in  our  eyes. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Pkrkins. 

Itur.l  City.  Iowa. 


Who  lives  in  Nature  rarely  can  be  roo 
Who  lives  in  fancy  never  can  be  rich 
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IN   THE  NEW   ENGLAND  WOODS 

i  h«  le.ive»  Ihat  wlinper  seuets  iiv.-i  he.i.l, 

i  he  soft  and  i  doron^  cirpet  on  the  giound 
1  he  brook  that  brawls  adown  its  rocky  bed, 

'  Ir  steals  in  quiet  places  without  sound  : 
i  he  stately  columns  of  the  sonring  pine, 
I  he  tangled  thicket,  and  tlie  looping  vine  ; 
A  start  of  furry  life,  a  gleam  (.f  wings, 
.A  joyous  chattering  of  free,  wild  tilings, 
.'\nd  sweet  bird  music  trembl.ng  on  the  air, 
.\nd  hum  of  happy  insects  e\erywhere  : 
And  glorious  vistas  opening  to  the  gaze, 
(  II  sun  bathed  hills  and  vales  of  purple  hri/e 
With   farmsteads  i.estled  in   their   iv.irm  em- 

b.ace, 
I , ray-walled,  but  mellowed  to  a  homely  grace 
And  over  all  the  dome  of  shliiin  j  sky, 
With  clouds,  like  phantom  ships  that  sail  on 

high:- 
Such  are  the  sights,  the   sounds  that  rise   as 

memory  broods 
(i'er  many  a  happy   hour   in   dear  New   Kng 
land's  woods. 

Ch.akles  E    I'kukins. 


( lb,  were  1  like  a  feathered  dove 
Soon  would  I  stretch  my  wing 

And  Hy.  and  make  a  long  remov 
From  all  these  restless  things 


Let 


une  wild  desert  go  ; 
And  hnd  a  peaceful  home, 
'here  storms  of  malice  nevei  li 
Temptations  never  come 


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TREES 


that 
lown 
.  the 


The  middle  one,  and  the  finest  of  three  ehns 
stood  before  the  old  tavern,  next  door,  had  long  s 
signs  of  decay,  and  having  become  dangerous  t 
house,  it  was  at  last  decided  to  cut  it  down.  It  is  no 
slight  matter  to  fell  such  a  tree  without  danger  to 
the  house  or  its  neighbor  trees  or  passers-by.  ( )n 
Wednesdav'  moining  experts  came  from  a  neighboring 
city  to  do  the  work.  A  long  house  ladder,  reaching 
to  the  crotch  of  the  tree,  was  put  up.  A  slight,  nimble 
young  man  ran  up  it  with  a  small  cord  in  his  hand.  To 
the  cord  was  attached  a  stone.  He  began  to  toss  it 
lightly  among  the  upper  branches;  it  caught  at  length 
upon  a  twig,  and  by  its  means  a  large  cable  was  then 
hauled  up,  and  by  the  aid  of  men  on  the  ground  it  was  worked  around  the  boughs  of  the  branch  selected  to  be 
first  cut.  The  cable  was  then  made  fast  to  other  trees  in  such  a  way  that  the  branch  when  it  fell  could  only  do  so 
in  one  direction.  Then  the  young  sawyer  began  his  work.  He  was  in  an  awkward  position  and  worked  at  disad- 
vantage, using  a  one-handed  saw.  At  every  half  dozen  strokes  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  rest.  I  observed 
he  often  looked  at  his  hand.  I  thought  it  might  be  blistered.  It  took  several  hours  to  get  the  branch  cut  through. 
When  it  began  to  crack  ponderously  he  hastily  scrambled  down  the  ladder,  as  fearing  it  might  in  its  fall  give 
a  backward  blow  to  him.  Eight  men  with  might  and  main  pulled  at  the  ropes  in  vain.  Up  he  went  and  sawed 
more.  Again  they  pulled  to  no  effect.  Three  times  he  did  this.  Then  slowly  it  yielded ;  with  a  resounding  crack 
it  leaned  forward  and  partly  fell  with  its  top  tangled  in  the  tree  north  of  it. 

At  the  moment  of  its  fall  a  pair  of  downy  woodpeckers,  who  had  chosen  that  \ery  bough  for  their  home 
and  procreant  cradle,  were  flitting  about  it  in  distress ;  as  it  crashed  forward  they  took  wing  and  disapiaeared.  It 
took  the  entire  day  to  remove  four  branches,  each  one  of  which  was  as  big  as  an  ordinary  tree.  At  sunrise  the 
next  morning  the  sawyer  was  at  his  work.     At  half-past  nine  the   largest  branch  fell  with   a  crash   that   shook 
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n^ 


f. 


ihc   iieifiliboriii},'   lioiuses.     Tht;   sixth   and   last   branch   was   so 

cVL-nly  bahmcctl  it  did  not  fall  when  sawed  through.     Again  and 

again  the  sawyer  went  up  to  pound  at  it.     Finally,  with  six  men 

pulling.  n«ar  noon  it  fell  across  the  road  breaking  all  to  pieces. 

Choppers  from  the  neighborhood  proceeded 

iiumediately  lo  cut  up  the  wood  and  make  it 

inio  backlogs  for  the  tavern's  old  fireplace. 

and    gloriously   there    shall  they   die   in   a 

worthy   funeral    pyre.     The   third   morning 

was  passed  in  the  same  work,  the  trunk  still 

standing  massive  and  forlorn. 

The  third  afternoon  was  spent  in  remov- 
ing the  trunk,  i-'irst  they  cut  a  line  around 
II,  then  they  chopped  a  deep  gash,  nearly 
a  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  tree  on  its 
north  side,  then  two  men  with  a  crosscut 
saw  worked  at  it  the  entire  afternoon,  as 
ihey  proceeded,  driving  in  iron  wedges,  and 
often  resting.  This  part  of  the  tree  was 
perfectly  sound  and  of  the  closest  fiber.  It 
fell  at  ten  minutes  past  six,  having  inclined 
forward  some  twenty  minutes  before  that, 
iu-ing  sawed  more  and  chopped  more  before 
II  would  go  over.  To  one  watching  this 
^J(m   ami  laborious  opcralion   llie   worth' of 


rinding  his  crops  decreasing,  decided  the  tree  must  fall,  reluctantly,  because  it  was  such 
a  labor  to  fell  such  a  tree.  I!y  continually  reproving  himself  for  laziness  and  spurring 
himself  on,  the  tree  was  laid  low  with  all  its  torn  plumes  scattered  in  the  dirt  of  Ihe 
ploughed  field.  Was  it  not  a  pity  that  the  two 
townships  where  the  tree  was  loved  and  admired, 
could  not  have  had  something  to  say  in  the 
matter  ? 

My  heart  has  ached  this  past  winter  to  see 
load  after  load  of  magnificent  timber  carried  past, 
which  had  been  felled  in  a  nook  of  the  hills,  li 
was  almost  the  last  existing  about  the  town,  the 
hillsides   being  covered   with  only   a   slight   veil  ,  wu,  ..,  -,-..i;,->ns-  ■  u -, 

of  small  trees,  mostly  birch  and  shrubs.     The  eye 

of  the  contractor  had  searched  out  this  bit  of  noble  forest,  and  money  had  bought  it  out 
of  existence.  "  Did  I  not  buy  it.'"  said  he.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  there  were  some 
oversight  of 'the  state  used  in  such  matters.'  Are  not  the  trees  about  a  village  partly 
owned  at  least  by  the  village  whose  desirable  qualities  are  enhanced  thereby.'  How 
long  shall  a  township  submit  to  have  its  hills  stripped  of  what  adds  to  its  beauty? 
Should  not  the  whole  people  have  a  right  to  say  what  timber  should  be  felled  ?  In  the 
early  records  of  a  valley  town  it  is  told  that  such  a  supervision  was  exercised  by  the 


d^oyi 


such  a  monarch  becomes 
enhanced  in  the  mind. 
( )ne  cannot  help  thinking 
of  all  the  years  during 
uhii  h  sun  and  shower  ami  earth  food  have  nourished  it,  itself  laboring 
wilh  its  roots  to  supjily  the  life  juices  that  should  make  its  close-knit 
liber  and  enormous  branches,  I  could  but  feel  as  it  lay  there 
(lismeuibercd  something  of  the  same  pity  and  regret  that  would  follow 
I  lie  loss  of  a  human  being,  full  of  vitality,  cut  off  in  his  prime  1)\ 
ail  unforeseen  blow. 

Whoever  looks  with  an  intelligent  eye  on  the  landscape  around- 
cannot  fail  to  see  how  largely  any  beauty  of  it  is  due  to  its  trees  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  single  elms  dotted  about  in 
the  meadows,  the  wooded  hillside  jutting  out,  the  lofty  mountains 
tufted  with  trees,  all  add  beauty  to  a  landscape,  which  even  a  dull 
mind  can  but  acknowledge.  .And  yet  there  is  a  class  of  persons, 
some  call  them  Philistines,  who,  claiming  an  ownership  in  the  ground 
where  they  grow,  feel  that  they  have  a  right  which  no  one  can  cjuestion  to 
cut  them  down  ruthlessly.  Such  an  one  I  knew  who  possessed  a  piece  of 
land  lying  along  a  road  between  two  villages.  On  this  ground  grew  a  most 
magnificent  white  jiine.  This  tree  had  been  many  years  gathering  to  itself 
the  juices  of  the  earth  and  sending  them  through  its  plumed  boughs  till  now 
il  stood  in  its  perfect  prime,  a  landmark  which  could  be  seen  from  a  long  dis- 
lance  on  either  side,  and  which  riveted  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  by  its 
strength  and  comeliness.     There  came  a  lime  when  the  owner  of  the  land. 


town.  .V  fine  was  laid 
upon  any  person  who 
should  fell  certain  trees 
marked  by  the  town.  If 
they  could  do  it  then  law- 
fully, why  could  they  not 
do  It  now  ? 

■■All  very  well  fen-  senti- 
ment," says  the  hard- 
working farmer  :  ■'  I  must 
feed  my  family,  and  the 
money  for  it  lies  in  those 
same  trees."  Such  is  the 
condition  to  which  some 
countries     have    been 

■ brought  that  all  forests  are 

jovernmenl  supervision.  An  appointed  agent  goes  about  and 
marks  the  trees  which  may  be  cut,  and  pro\'ides  that  the  succession  be  kept 
up.  The  time  will  come  in  New  England  when  the  crying  need  for  more 
trees  to  protect  and  foster  its  water  supplies  will  be  taken  note  of.  Prof. 
Giddings  of  Columbia  College  prophesies  that  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  New  England  will  have  desert  places  for  want  of  water.  Have  you  not 
observed  that  brooks  never  known  to  have  run  dry  have  failed  latterly  ? 
There  was  an  old  woman  who  once  had  a  homestead  covered  with  great 
trees.     One  of  the  finest  wells  of  clear,  abundant  water,  was  on  the  place- 
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MARGERY   MORTON 


No  poet,  or  pLiinter,  no  heio  of  fame 
We  smg,  but  of  "  Atliol's  livst  baby,'  whose  chiiii 
The  records  preserve  undisputed.     Her  name 
Was  Margery  Morton. 

We  know  not  the  tint  of  Iter  Irair  or  lier  eyes. 
If  sombre,  or  gleaming  with  light  from  the  skies  ; 
If  sober,  or  smiling,  if  foolish,  or  wise. 
This  Margery  Morton. 

But  "  Athol,'*  her  baby  lips  learned  to  repeat, 
The  dust  of  the  lughway,  the  first  village  street 
Was  trodden  oft-times,  by  the  wee  toddling  feet 
Of  Margery  Morton. 


No  garment  of  ber's,  bright  with  cochineal  hues, 
No  apron  of  jean,  dyed  with  indigo  blues, 
Have  we,  but  one  of  the  queer  little'sboes 
Of  Margery  Morton, 

She  looked  from  lier  home,  on  the  valleys  below, 
On  hills  clad  witli  verdure,  or  covered  with  snow  : 
'I'lie  famous  old  "  fort  tree,"  began  first  to  grow 
With  Margery  Morton 

For  her,  all  the  wild  ilow'rs  made  haste  to  unfold 
Their  petals  of  crimson,  of  purple  and  gold  ; 
As  lovely  as  now,  were  the  blossoms  of  old. 
For  Margery  Morton. 

Perchance  a  fierce  savage,  witli  dark 
r'^^£J  painted  face 

f'.'    jS  Frowned  on  her  young  beauty,  her  in 

»^      '^  nocent  grace, 

And  danger  may  always  have  haunted 
the  pKace 

For  Margery  Morton 

2:11  We  follow  her  not  through  life's  devious 

iiden,or  sad  spinster 
■bt  dau,ghter. 


■sing  but  of   Athol's 
to  day, 

Our  Ma 


ry  Moiton. 
Hn^  ,   BuRl. 


The  heirs  teased  the  old  woman  to  have  the  trees  sold,  but  she  constantly  refusi 
her  well  would  dry  up.  At  last,  tired  of  resisting,  she  assented,  and  the  trees 
The  poor  old  woman  lived  to  see  her  well  dry. 

I  hear  that  Boston  is  reaching  inland  for  more  and  more  streams  to  give  w 
water  to  the  city,  and  even  is  casting  her  eye  on  the  rivers  in  and  beyond  tin 
range.  But  if  she  wants  the  water  why  does  she  not  arrange,  or  the  state  f 
protect  the  woods  that  foster  the  supply. 

I  knew  one  instance  of  a  woman's  sentiment  prevailing  in  a  verv 
praiseworthy  way.  She  owned  a  piece  of  woods  on  one  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mt.  Holyoke  range.  Her  ancestral  farm  was  deeply  mortgaged. 
In  an  evil  hour  a  timber  contractor  approached  her.  He  offered  her  :;.. 
a  sum  that  would  enable  her  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  she,  in  sudden 
joy  at  release  from  the  burden,  accepted  the  offer.  But  from  that  time 
she  had  no  rest.  .She  felt  as  if  she  had  sold  one  of  her  own  childi-en. 
^  When    the    a.\es  began    to   ring 

through  the  woods  she  began  to 
cry ;  such  was  her  distress  thai 
finally,  though   a  timid  woman. 


.'d.  sayiiii: 
were  cm 

holesoiiH 
.-  Hoos.h 
or  her,  to 


th( 


■^5f  ■ 


she  took  her  way  across  the  fields  to 
the  wood,  and  finding  the  contractor, 
brought  back  from  him  certain  scat- 
tered trees  that  would  still  rise  to 
noble  heights  on  the  slope  and  pre- 
serve its  beautiful  aspect,  l-'or  these 
she  paid  one  hundred  dollars,  which  '  . 
was  to  be  earned  in  the  small  ways 
New  England  fanners'  wives  know  of. 
[  mention  the  latter  fact  only  to  em- 
phasize the  strength  of  one  woman's 
feeling. 

May  the   number  of  tree  lo\ers  and       ; 
preservers  increase  and  prevail.  ;  ' 

Makv  Esther  Miller.  '     • 

THE  OLD-TIME  PEDDLERY  , 

In  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  „i.om 

of   this   century  many  travelers,  ped- 
dlers, strange  and  odd  beings,  wandered  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
sparsely  scattered  country.     Chief  among  the  peddlers  I  knew  was  a  canny 


Hible  lore,  . 
such  good 


•'  I'll, 
jlemn 


jrini's  ProgKess,"  Ba.xler's  ' 
literaluie.      Because  of  thi 


liman.   (.iirxing    .1    pat k.   ihat    bent 
tout,    sturdy    man.    almost    double, 
which  held  all  the  foreign  goods  needed 
by  the  fanners'  wives  and  daughters  for 
their  Sunday  or  gala  wear.     Every  spring, 
early  in  April,  the  girls  would  look    foi 
Sandy   MacLean  to   bring  the  print   he 
had  i^romised  to  fetch,  or  the  soft  white 
imill   for  the   wedding  gown   for  the  <l,i\ 
thai  was  to  arrive  in  the  autumn.     Their 
mothers  were  to  have  a  silk 
or  "  English  merino,"  or  dark 
^      calico,  and  the  farmers  them- 
selves needed  now  and  then 
'      a     new     "bandanna"     with 
I      twenty-five   white    or    yellow 
1      spots  adorning  a  background 
nf  yellow  or  red,— no  well-to- 
do   farmer  would  be  dressed 
for  meeting  without  one,  not 
really  for   use,   only   to   pull 
from  his  pocket  at  odd  times. 
In  the  early  fall  the  e.xpecta- 
liidis  were    the  same,   e.\cept 
I  he      goods      desired      were 
heavier,     and     sometimes 
Sandy   brought    a    piece    of 
■'  French    kassimere "    for   a 
\  oung  dandy,  or  the  "makings 
of    a    coal  "    to    match     the 
dowered      muslin      wedding 
gown. 

Besides  these  useful  articles 
Sandy  would  occasionally 
bring  a  book  or  two  to  please 
some  hungry  youn,g  creature, 
grown  weary  with  reading 
•  Saints'  Rest,"  sermons,  and 
s  kind^ peddler's  forethought 
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ATHOL    HIGHLANDS 


L  tllL' 


iift-1 


lorning  star 
Pales  in  t}ie  Orient  jjlow  of  ligitt, 
Aurora  scatters  from  her  car 

Roses  and  morning  glories  bright. 

Kartii  wakens  'neath  the  splendid  slties, 
Her  rocky  heights  with  gems  are  set ; 

And  choral  symphonies  arise 

From  foiest  spire  and  minaret. 

Mcnadnock,  like  grim  L'am  var. 

Uplifts  his  head,  mist-crowned  and  gra 
As  if.  amid  the  clouds  afar, 

He  scorns  the  rising  god  of  Day. 
\\  ith  but  a  touch  of  fancy's  flame. 

Kindling  my  soul  in  scenes  so  fair. 
I'liese  Highlands,  Scottish  but  in  name. 

With  far-famed  Athole  may  comiJaie. 

\  on  purling  stream  within  the  dale. 

Now  lost  to  sight,  now  seen  again. 
Is  like  the  Garry,  of  that  vale 

Which  leads  t..  Killiecrankie  glen  I 

Tully' .  twin  numnds.  the  home  may  be 
Of  dire  Ben-shie,  or  eltin  queen  ! 

The  ■■  wisest  elves"  of  minstrels), 
1  hat  ever  dwelt  in  castles  green 

Lake  Mllis.  whose  er chanted  Isles 
I. ike  emeralds  her  bosom  grace  : 

Shall  be  I.och  Leven,  at  whose  smile.s 
B:;n  Nevis  shows  an  angry  face. 

When  daylight  fades  in  litful  light. 

New  myteries  the  scene  may  we.ir. 
Mount  I^Ie.asant's  towers  gleaming  white. 

Jr,.  i,„,  11...  „-,ll,  „(  c.istli-  Hlair! 


siiL-li  sloiif.s  ns  "Liltlc  Hc-nry  and  His  Hearer,"  "The 
(lood  Slieplierd."  and   "Jane   Taylor's   Poems,"  found 


1  led  by  Lochiel  brave, 
(Jave  to  these  heights  historic  fame  ! 
No  Dundee  sought  an  unmarked  grave 
Leaving  for  us  his  lustrous  name  ! 

Vet  is  it  not  a  tartan  gay, 

Wliich  in  the  bosky  depths  1  see  ? 
And  do  1  hear  from  some  far  brae. 

A  pibroch's  woeful  melody  ? 

Listen,  O  friend  !    And  when  the  Day 
With  all  its  summer  gladness  thrills. 

Behold  the  earth  in  bright  array  ! 
O  see  the  glory  of  the  hills  ! 

Ouaff  deeply  the  elixir  wine, 

Each  dewy  dell  and  pine  distils  I 

And  gather  strength  and  hopedivine. 
In  lessons  from  these  grand  old  bills 


Prince.  And  what  a  marvelous  book  was  "The  Recluse  of  Norway;  "  that  opened  the  whole  of 
Kurope  !  Norway,  1  )enmark,  Spain,  all  became  actualities  after  reading  it  1  They  were  coiintries 
like  our  own,  where  people  lived  and  experienced  wonderful  things. — if  such  adventures  were  so 


their  way  in  many  an  isolated  home  ami  brought  hap 
piness  to  the  ehiUheii.  In  this  way  came  "The  Death  of 
.\l)el,"— much  more  iuleresling  than  "  I'llgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  "  .\iilobiography  of  an  .African  Prince,"  who  was 
brought  to  Holland  by  Dtitch  traders  and  bought  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilherspoon.  and  given  his  liberty  on  Knglish 
soil.  These  were  wonderful  books  ;  every  child  that  cared 
to  read  learned  a  great  deal  about  .Africa,  its  fetich  wor- 
ship, its  superstitions,  and  doubtless  the  seeds  of  haired 
of  slavery  took  an  abiding  lodgment  in  more  than  one 
young  heart  from  reading  the  simple  sloiy  of  the  .African 
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tlirilling    to    read    what    might 
they  not  be  if  realized  ! 

Sandy  MacLean's  coming  was 
indeed  an  advent  to  be  looked 
to  for  weeks.  No  meal  could 
be  too  good,  no  bed  tocj  soft  Idi 
Sandy. 

The  changes  which  the  growth 
of  onr  nation  brought  to  the 
country-side  made  havoc  with 
the  peddler's  trade,  as  well  as 
with  much  else  which  was  primi- 
tive and  quaint  and  familiar. 
A  more  regular  commercial  ex- 
change gradually  took  the  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  neighborly 
traffic.  Sandy  was  quicker  to 
perceive  the  change  than  were 
his  old  friends  and  patrons. 
His  last  visit  was  made  in  '29  ; 
his  pack  was  not  as  complete, 
"because,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
need  of  Sandy,  the  peddler,  any 
more,  and  he  is  awa'  back  to  the 
hills  of  old  Scotland  to  lay  his 
bones  among  the  heathen."  Our  greatest  sorrow  at  parting  with 
him  was  the  loss  of  the  news  he  brought.  The  fifteen-mile  drive  to 
the  market  town  had  its  compensations,  but  who  was  to  tell  us  how 
it  fared  with  the  countries  across  the  seas  ?  It  was  from  Sandy  we 
had  gained  the  first  news  of  Bonaparte's  death,  and  of  Lord 
Byron's  fall  in  Greece.  He  had  been  our  newspaper  in  those  early 
isolated  days,  connecting  the  steep,  rough  hills  and  the  low  valleys, 
with  the  outside  world. 

Our  other  constant  comer,  and  one  whose  recurrnig  visits  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  still  had  no  other  claim  than  that  of  pity. 
No  one  was  able  to  refuse  poor  Carmi  Basset ;  his  pins  and  needles 
and  bobbins  of  cotton,  and  few  skeins  of  silk,  were  scrupulously 
waited  for,  and  borrowing  would  be  resorted  to  by  us  rather  than  to 
supplant    Carmi's    trade    by   a  __  _ 

purchase  in  the  city.  We  never 
knew  whence  he  came,  nor  his 
history.  We  surmised  he  came 
from  over  seas;  the  more  intelli- 
gent guessed  him  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman; but  he  never  vouch- 
safed any  information.  It  was 
only  by  his  pathetic  wandering 
eyes  that  he  told  of  his  past, 
or  made  a  plea  for  pity. 


clouds  across  the  sky,  was 
filling  the  roads  with  flying 
leaves  and  dust ;  the  gusts 
lifted  the  tatters  of  his  rag- 
ged garments,  and  tossed 
about  liis  thin  while  locks 
cruelly.  It  happened  that  we 
children  were  alone,  and  the 
hii.Kon  the  mantel  shelf,  which 
ordinarily  held  the  peddler's 
liciinies,  was  eiiqily.  I'oor 
<  armi  showed  more  than  his 
usual  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  refusal  ;  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  shrunken 
cheeks,  and  his  quavering 
voice  began  to  repeat  that 
(lolefulesl  of  all  ditties: 
■■  I'ity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  man,  whose  Iremliling 
limbs  have  borne  him  to 
your  door."  In  vain  we 
begged  him  to  come  in.  to 
wait  till  our  father  and 
mother  should  return,  to  stop 
the'night  with  us.  He  paid  no  heed 
to  our  protestations,  our  entreaties,  but 
with  bent  head  and  feeble  steps,  turned 
,iway  from  the  door  and  toiled  sadly  up 
the  hill ;  we  watched  him,  buffeted  and 
beaten  by  the  fierce  wind  which  bore 
back  to  us  ever  and  again  the  shrill  tones 
of  his  voice,  with  fiagnieiits  of  "the  beg- 
i;.ir's  petition." 

(  )ii  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as  he  paused  to 
list,  his  piteous  form  was  outlined  against 
the  sk\.  and  there  he  passetl  from  our 
sight  forever.  ('armi  llasset  came  no 
uKjre  through  the  country  lanes  to  pique 
nur     curiosity,    or     to    claim    our    com- 

Makv  R.  WmiiNc. 


,jjgii^g^ 


( 'armi  came  regularly  twice 
r  \  c  11  his  tin  bo.\  111  1  nc 
h  mil  r  basket  on  Ins  11 111 
\  Ilw  pennies'  worth  t  ti  uU 
hllcd  him  with  happiness 
ind  one  failure  with  desprn 
His  \oice  would  tremble  his 
pile  blue  eyes  till  with  tc  us 
iiul  his  whole  attitude  ill  | 
it  he  met  with  a  retusil  It 
w  IS  the  common  custom  tor 
us  to  keep  some  change  laid 
iMilc  that  C/armi  need  not  be  sent  gneve 
^erl  after  year  he  came,  his  coat  in  tatters 
iliiite  rmiless,  but  his  linen  very  white  and 
uul  his  hands  beautifully  cared  for.  We  al 
pi  iced  his  worn  clothes  with  whole  gannciUs,  which 
weie  of  course,  reduced  to  rags  again  when  his  iuill 
\ciih  visit  recurred.  No  one  that  I  ever  knew  would 
think  of  asking  Carmi  the  reason  of  his  life,  or  why  the 
loss  of  a  penny  trade  brought  such  a  look  of  woe  to  liis 
tict  we  used  to  wonder  why  we  dared  ask  no  qu  s- 
tions.  Carmi's  last  visit  to  our  village  occurred  one 
cold  (Jctober   day.   when   the    high   wind,   driving   the 


AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  AUNT  MARTHY 

"()\er  the  hills  and  far  aw.iy,  "  across 
he  "niedder"  and  beside  the  home  pad- 
nock,  and  the  road  slipping  all  the  while 
l)y  insensible  degrees  from   highway   to 
cart  track,  then  to  lane,   and  finally,  up 
the  last  rise  of  ground,  becoming  at  last  a 
mere  grassy  footway  which 
leads    to   Aunt     Marthy's 
^^       doorstep,  and  straight  into 
JSBh       her   kind   heart.     No   one 
•  1  JSIj^       who  comes  that  long  and 
'^H       pleasant    way   for    love    of 
"^^1       Aunt  Marthy  fails  of   his 
7;^^       welcome,— or  //.v  welcome 
^^       rather,  for  I  fear,  in  fact  I 
now,  that  Aunt  Marthy's 
aiests   are    seldom  of   the 
ther   persuasion.      If    the 


'M^^&fi  j«*.itjaf,3iS» 


ay.' 
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snowdrift   was. — I   bethink   me   that   she   is   not  without  original  methods  of 
dealing  with  "  men-folks."     "  Why,  my  dear  '.  "  she  remonstrates,  "  It  wa'n't  in 
him  to  be  grateful  !     He  hadn't  no  more  notion  of  doin'  anythin'  back  than  my 
little  bossy  calf  out   there,  that  Tve   toted  milk  to  three   times  a  day  these 
two  months,  'n  more.     -\n'  I  don't  blame  him  a  mite.     Folks  has  got  to  be  jest 
the  wa\'  they  is.    He 
wa'n't  made  the  way 
some   is — that's    all. 
.•\nd    he     was    real 
good   comp'ny.     He 
hadn't  no  bad  ways 
— not  to  call  bad.     I 
sorter     mistrusted," 
here    Aunt     Marthy 
lowers  her  voice,  and 
looks  over  her  knit- 
ting   at    me,    "that 
perhaps  he  was  pan 
gipsy,    or    Injin,   or 
somethin'      outland- 
ish.     .\nyway,       he 
could   not    keep   on 
stayin'  still, — n'  I  see 


HEAVEN 

Beyond  these  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skies. 

Hcyond  De.ltli's  cloudy  portal. 
There  is  a  land  where  beanty  never  dies, 

And  love  Iieconies  immortal. 

A  land  whose  liKht  is  never  dinmied  by  shade. 

Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal, 
Where  nolliinn  beautiful  can  ever  fade. 

And  blooms  for  aye  eternal 

We  may  not  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air. 
How  briRht  and  fair  its  Mowers  ; 

We  may  not  hear  the  songs  that  echo  there 
Through  those  enchanted  bowers- 

The  city's  ^hining  towers  we  may  not  see, 

Witli  our  dim  earthly  vision, 
For  Death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 

That  opes  those  gates  ely^ian 


nut  sometimes,  when  adown  the 

ves 

leru' 

k 

The  tiery  sunset  lingers 

Its 

golden  gates  swing  inward  no 
If nlocked  by  silent  lingers. 

sel 

essly 

An 

I  while  they  stand  a  moment  1 

all 

ajar. 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 

■Sli 

e.im  lightly  through  the  .izure 

va 

It  afar. 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

Oland  unknown!  O  land  of  I 
I'atherallwise,  eternal, 

Cuide,  guide  these  wandering ' 
Unto  those  pastures  verna 


.Van 


'em  better;"  and  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  sick  )-oung 
tramp  she  kept  for  si.x  weeks  during  the  "  blizzard  "  winter, 
and  watched  go  away  with  the  last  snowdrift, — as  impos- 
sible to  persuade  into  returning  any  kindness  for  her  hos- 
pitality, and  about  as  sensible  of  his  debt  to  her  as  that 


wood  — 1  will 
say  for  huii  ihal 
he'd  do  that,  nios' 
generally,  real  nice 
and  good  —  when 
^'  "■""■  ""  he'd  go  out  to  the 

wixicl  liDUse  and  wouldn't  come  back  again  for  a  whole 
1(1101101)11.  tliinks  to  me,  "he'll  be  Hittin'  soon;'  and  sure 
enough,  one  day  he  went  after  breakfast,  an'  didn't  come 
back  at  all,  an'  then  I  knew  I  shouldn't  never  see  him 
again.  Makes  me  feel  bad  at  times,  too,  to  think  he 
went  off  so  without  even  a  bite  in  his  pocket.  I  was  fryin' 
that  morning,  an'  he  might,  just  as  well  as  to  not,  ha' 
had  a  whole  bag  full  of  doughnuts  to  take  W'ith  him," 

",\unt   Marthy!  will  nothing  ever   cure   you   of  your 
inx'eterate  hospitality.' " 

"No,  dear  child,  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  iiexer  get  over  it," 


it  plain  enough  all  along  from  the  time  the  geese  began 
to  Hy  north'ard.  He  kep'  fidgettin'  and  jumpin'  around, 
an'  I  made  up  my  mind  he'd  be  goin'  after  "em  as  soon 
as  his  poor  froze  feet  would  let  him  tramp.  When  he'd 
go  out  to  fetch  up 


th 
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shf  returns  placid  answer.  "  \'ou  see."  she  explains  seriouslj',  "  iiij' 
stepmother, — I've  told  you  about  her  before, — but  she  was  the  most 
free-hearted  woman  I  ever  saw.  .An'  there  wa'n't  no  end  to  her  good- 
ness to  all  folks,  but  most  especially  to  the  misfortunate  ones.  You  see 
siie  had  a  brother  once  that  run  away  an'  wa'n't  never  heard  from, 
an'  she  always  said  she  never  could  see  a  wayfarin'  man  without 
tliinkin'  'sposin'  'twas  her  brother,  an"  so  she  always  did  e.xtry  for  such, 
in  hi>|iis  that  some  one  somewhere  would  do  for  him  the  s.inie  wav. 


ir  any  surer  of  i;'oin'  to  the  good  place  when  my  turn  comes, 


.She  give  away  to  folks  at  the  door  everything  we  wa'n't  aclLiall_\  wearin'.     We  didi 
have  tramps  the  way  we  do  now,  an'  mostly  they  was  folks  travelin'  to  get  work  ;  but  1' 
know  as  it  would  ha'  made  any  difference  to  her,  if  they'd  been  trampin'  for  the  likin'  of 
a  shif'less,  roamin'  life.     Anyway  I  was  brought  up  that  way,  and  I'm  too  old  to  learn 
new  tricks  now,  I  guess.     An'  I  don't  want  to  be  a  better  woman  tiian  my  stepmother  was 
neither,  than  what  she  was." 

.Unit  Marthy's  peaceful  voice  ceased  and  the  green  stillness  of  the  summerday  seemed  to  drift  in  thr(]Ugh  tiie  open  door,  and  envelop  her  in  a  kind  of  halo 
and  glow  of  simple  natural  goodness.  The  Hies  droned  on  the  window  panes,  or  hummed  about  old  Major's  head  as  he  lay  asleep  under  the  square  table  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  room  ;  he  lifted  his  jaws  to  snap  at  Iheiii,  but  fell  back  again  into  sound  sleep  before  he  accomplished  the  intention.     From  the  door  the 

\  iew  stretched  wide  and  fair  across  the  way  I  had  come  out  to  the  dusty  ribbon-like  high 

p^  "  I       road;  the  narrow  gravel  walk,  starting  broad  and  white  at  the  doorstep,  and  gradually 

1       lessened  its  pebbly  substance  till  it  became  a  part  of  the  common  path  at  the  bottom  of 
the  little  hillock  on  which  the  house  stood  ;  on  either  side  were  the  How'er  beds  gay  w-ith 
larkspur  and  poppies,  and  sweet  with  mignonette  and  "lemon  lobely."     Aunt  Marlhy 
had  gathered  what  she  called  a  "  sociable," — a  shallow  glass  dish  filled  with  water,  upon 
the  top  of  which  floated  the  curiously  mottled  red  and  white,  and  crimson  and  white, 
double   and  single,  balsaniine   flowers  intermingled   with  rose  geraniums   and   fringy 
asparagus  leaves;  this  stood  on  the  square  table  in  front  of  the  big  family  liible  which 
held  the  innocent  records  of  .\unt    Marth\'s  family,  and  beside  it  stood  the  pitcher  of 
buttermilk  she  had  provided 
for  my  thirst,-  fnr   I  always 
go  to  visit    ,\unt    .Marthy  by 
jireference  on  '"  clunnin'  day." 
( )n  the  narrow  chimney  shelf, 
between    the    brass     candle- 
sticks  near    the   candelabra, 
whose  glass  pendants  tinkled 
faintly  in  the  stray  breezes,  was  another  evidence  of 
.\unt   Marthy's  love  of  flowers.     She  termed  it   "a 
beau   pot," — this   stiff,  tfat-backed,   formal   arrange- 
ment   of    petunias    and    marigolds,  verbenas    and 
pansies,  whose  many-colored  splendor  was  somehow 
quite  as  harmonious  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  was 
the  childlike  love  for  bright  hues  a  delightful  part  of 
Aunt  Marthy's  character.     "  Whatever  God's  made 
to  grow  together  I  like,"  she    maintains,  "but   yer 
n  e  w  -  fangled 

crazy   work    I      i 

can't      fellow- 
shi|i   with.     They've    named    it     well,"    she     sniffs    con-      ' 
clusively. 

Not  even  the  most  esthetic  could  fail  to  feel  a  sense  of 
gratification    at   the  sight   of  the   vase   which   forms   the      ! 
completing  part  to  the  "beau  pot"  attractions.     Tall  and      i 
urn-shaped,  with  a  gilded  foot  and  ear-like  double  handles,      j 
this  vase  is  made  of  the   finest  white  china,  and  its  two 
sides  are  decorated  with  the  most  beautifully  executed  soft- 
tinted  garlands  of  roses  and  twining  ribbons.     It  is  a  vase      '  ^^TTmT^mmj^ 
to  make  a  china  hunter  envy.     But  he  would  sigh  in  vain, 

for  Aunt  Marthy,  though  simple-hearted,  is  not  simple-iuinded,  and  she  is  fidl}  aware  of 
the  value  of  her  china.  To  be  sure  the  family  heirlooms  have  always  stood  on  the  round-curved 
shelves  of  the  corner  cupboard,  and  she  only  carries  on  the  inherited  customs  of  the  old  house  in 
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FINDING  THE   BROOK 


'I  he  children  knew  the  meadow  bp't 
Through  ail  thechnnKing  year:- 
Its  turbid  rush  in  springtime. 
Its  first  dark  ice  glaze  clear, 
'i'he  sliadows  on  its  summer  bed 
( )f  leaning  grass  and  brake, 
Tile  crusted  arch  above  its  way 
That  winter  snowdrilts  make 

Kill  when,  beneath  November  skies 
The  hazel  (lowered  in  Rod, 
The  Ijoy  and  girl  remembered 
The  haz  1  witch  lore  old. 
And  hall  in  tear  desired  to  test 
The  strong  mysterious  bond 
lietween  all  hidden  w  iters 
And  the  lorked  hazel  wand 


So  over  stiffened  lurroughs  rough 

And  tangled,  frosty  s^^ss. 

With  trembling  hands  and  eager  feet. 

The  young  diviners  pass. 

lUit  searching  far  and  wide,  no  sign 

Their  watchful  gaze  discerns 

L'ntil  they  reach  the  meadow  brook 

.^nd  there  llie  witcli  wand  turns  ' 


ud  Reuben  breaks  the  t 


!th! 


-■  Ho 


.And  wondering  Rachel  cla^p^  her  hands. 
"  How  rrtw/*/ the  hazel  know?" 
O.  simple  child  diviners! 
We  seek  and  hnd  like  you 
We  hear  with  joy  the  seer  who  tells 
The  thing  we  alw.*ys  knew. 

I--RAVCKS  S     All 


I  in-    iR-qi 


L'lil  wasliiiiijs  and  dustings  which   keep  her   chiii.i 
spctkless  and  shining,  but  I  fancy  there  was  a  nc 


fiirm  of  pride  in  her  heart  which  prompted  her  to  take  ofl  the 
u|i|)er  half  door  entirely,  that  tlie  l)eautiful  interior  woodwork 
might  lie  constantly  disclosed  to  view,  with  its  tinted,  sliell- 
like  curving  lop  and   ornamentally  scalloped   shelves.     At   any   rate 
I    know  she  has  taken  kindly  to   the  wire  cup  and   saucer  stands   I 
Irlched  her  last  year  from  the  city  ! 

■■  .\unt  Marthy.  haven't  you  ever  had  china  collectors  try  to  beguile 
you  into  parting  willi  that  swan  set  of  yours  ?  " 

"Land!  yes,  1  have,  n'  nior'n  once,  too.  It's  quite  wonderful  how 
so  many  have  come  to  hear  of  my  china,  and  come  a-wheedling  round 
to  get  it  away  from  me.  Take  one  an'  another,  I've  had  a  good  many, 
along  back  for  quite  a  number  of  .seasons  in  the  summer  time,  when 
it's  good  wheelin',  an'  the  city  folks  is  all  out,  a-tryin'  to  find  some- 
thin'  new  that  they  ain't  never  seen  before,  or  else  to  get  what  some 
other  folks  they  knows  hasn't  got." 

.\unt  Marthy  paused  to  take  breath  after  such  unusual  severity 
of  criticism  upon  her  fellow  mortals,  and  I  felt  sure  her  soul  must  have 
been  tried  within  her  recently  by  some  especially  hardened  specimen 
of  the  china  hunter.  The  sound  of  those  condemnatory  sentences, 
apparently,  rung  harshly  in  her  gentle  ears,  for  she  hastened  to  add  : 

"  I  don't  ought  to  judge  'em,  I  know.     I  dare  say  that  woman  that 
come  last  week  iiiavil  well  enough. 
At    least,  p'ra'ps   she  didn't  know 

any     better.     I'm     sure     she     was  - 

dreadful  badly  brought  up.  Not 
hill  what  she  was  pretty  lookin'  and 
real  pretty  dres.sed,  an'  1  sort  o' 
took  to  her  at  first  sight,  as  you 
may  say,  when  1  heard  a  noise  and 
stepiied  in  here,  Ihinkin'  the  old 
cat  'd  brought  her  kittens  in  here 
again  (she's  the  greatest  jihi- 
landerer  with  those  little  kits,  that 
cat  is!  I  sh'd  think  they'd  be 
'most  wore  out,  being  dr.agged 
around  the  hull  'durin'  time !;  and 
found  her  a-sitling  where  you're 
sittin'  now.     .She  looked  up,  sorter 


chirpy  and  pleasant,  and  I  set  down,  and  we 

entered  into  conversation,  an'  I'll  admit   I 

thought  she  was  quite  nice.     She  said  she 

was  drivin'  around  just  for  pleasure,  an'  see 

this  house  perched  up  on  an  eminence,  as  it 

were,  an'  come  on  what  she  called  a  \'05'age 

of  discoverin',   wanted   a   drink   of    spring 

water,  an'  followed  me  inter  the  kitchin'  to 

get  it.     Well,  she  went  into  ecstacies  over 

that  kitchin' ;  she  pitched  onto  one  of  those 

nnilberrj'  platters  on   the  table   out   there, 

and  said   'twas  the  \ery  moral  of  one   her 

grandmother  used   for  cream   hms/.     Well, 

thinks  to  me  her  grandmother  was  fonder 

of  ay/d  cream  toast  than  what  I  am  if  she  h.mi-  in  -ihik  laki   m-hh  i 

preferred  a  platter  to  a  tureen   for  it,  but 

the  talk  got  around  that  way,  you  know,  to  china,  an'  then,  nothin'  would  do  but  I 

must  show  her  e\erythin'.  Well,  I  suppose  I  was  foolish  and  vainglorious,  and 
deserved  to  be  took  in,  an'  so  we  looked  at  all  the  old 
dishes  I  guess  I  ever  had.  She  was  as  pretty  as  could  be, 
but  by  an'  by  I  begun  to  mistrust  she  was  just  like  the 
whole  lot  of  'em.  She  wanted  to  bargain,  and  nothin' 
would  do  but  she  must  set  her  heart  on  that  pair  of 
mandarin  teacups  and  saucers.  Vou  remember  'em,  don't 
you  'i "  "What,  the  blue  dragons,  those  dear  dragons  with 
their  claws  all  spread  ?  "  "  Ves,  m'm,  those  very  dragons. 
P'r'aps  you'd  like  to  look  at  'em  now?"  .-Xunt  Marthy's 
\oice  had  an  unwonted  sound,  and  I  rose  in  haste  to  look 
,it  the  objects  of  my  especial  affection,  though  I  remem- 
I'cred  their  every  charm  well  enough. 

To  my  surprise  but  one  pair  graced  the  shelf,  whose 
:  intral  beauty,  the  swan  teapot,  had  always  been  Hanked  at 
Is  either  side  by  their  deep  blue  forms.  "Why,  .\unt 
M.rrthy,  you  didn't  sell  her  one  of  those  dragon  cups  and 
saucers,  did  you, — oh,  how  could — " 
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"  There,  t  li  e  r  e  !  V  u  ii 
needn't  to  reproach  me  no 
mor'n  wliat  I  am  a  -  re- 
proacliin'  myself  every  min- 
ute since  I  set  eyes  on  that 
soft-spoken,  pleadin'  little 
thing !  I  stood  out  against 
her,  just  as  I'm  the  habit  o' 
doing  at  such  times ;  an'  1 
kep'  thinking  to  myself  how 
she'd  have  all  her  labor  for 
nothin',  and  how  they  was  all 
alike,  tellin'  stories  about 
their  aunts  an'  grandmothers, 
an'  so  on,  an'  I  kep'  shakin' 
my  head  an'  sayin'  'no,'  as 
firm  as  you  please.  An'  I 
don't  know,  now,  how  it  hap 
pened,  but  somehow  she  kep' 
a-talkin',  and  she  never  put  ii 
down  out  of  her  fingers  all 
the  time,  and — well,  child, 
you'll  think  I  was  beludered, 
an'  I  don't  know  but  what  1 
was, — but  the  upshot  of  it 
was.  that   she  made  oft'  with 


"  Why,  Aunt  Marthy  !  " 
"  \'es,  [  know.  Vou'd  ha' 
thought  I'd  rather  part  with 
my  head  'n  with  any  of  the 
old  dishes  that's  come  down 
to  me.  But  you  can't  think 
so  no  longer,  now  I've  con- 
fessed to  you  how  I've  lost 
my  head  already,  and  so  you 
caii'l  be  surprised  at  anything 
I'll  do.  Now  you  needn't 
to  say  a  word,  l>ecause  I've 
thought  it  all  out,  and  made 
U]3  my  mind.  If  I  was  so 
left  to  myself  as  to  thrnw 
away  (for  I  don't  consider 
tiiat  gold  piece  paid  me  for 
how  I've  felt  over  it)  one  cup 
and  saucer,  I  guess  I've  got  a 
right  to  ,^n\-  away  the  other 
pair  to  one  who  feels  for  'em 
what  I  do,  an'  sets  store  by 
'em  now,  and  always  will.  I 
did  intend  givin'  you  a 
licjughten  present  for  your 
wetldin'  day,  but  I'd'  know  as 
anythin'  /  c'd  get  would  seem  much  to  iw^  an'  so  I'm  goin'  to 
give  you  that." 

"  .A-Unt  Martin.  1  mustn't  let  you,— you'll  regret  it,  after 
you  get  over  this." 

"  No,  I  sha'n't.  1  waul  you  should  have  it.  \n  besitles,  I 
ain't  a-going  to  have  it  Stan'  there  so  reproachful  every  time  I 
go  by  the  closet.  I've  had  to  turn  my  chair  'round  so'st"  not 
to  see  it !  \o\\  take  it,  with  my  good  wishes  :  I  hope  you'll  be 
happy  in   the   married  state.      Vxi\m  what  you  tell  me  1  dmi't 


the  mate  to  that  cup  and  saucer  there,  and  I  looked  after  he 
before  I  come  to  enough  to  realize  that  my  china  was  gone 
I  was  all  beat  out  when  I  come  to  a  sense  of  what  I'd 
done.  Not  that  I  dii!  anything  either,  for  I  didn't.  I 
just  sorter  let  myself  be  bamboozled.  An'  I  must  say 
she  paid  me  handsome  enough  for  it,  too, — for  when  I 
come  to  myself  I  had  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  in  my  hand 
that  she'd  juggled  into  it  someways." 

There  was  a  pause;  I  found  nothing  to  say  that  would 
restore  Aunt  Marthy's  self  respect,  and  so  I  stood  silent 
fingering  the  solitary  teacup,  and  pretending  not  to  notice 
the  way  she  wiped  her  spectacles.  She  put  them  on  again 
after  a  moment,  and  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  tone.  "  I 
put  that  money  into  the  contribution  plate  last  Sabbath  ;  it 
was  unrighteously  got,  an'  I  couldn't  have  neither  part  nor 
parcel  in  the  spendin'  of  it.  It  happened  to  be  missionary 
collection,  and  I  was  glad  it  should  go  to  foreign  lands,  for  I 
shouldn't  like  to  think  it  was  to  be  spent  on  the  minister's 
salary,  so  that  when  he  bought  his  ne.vt  new  coat  (an'  his  old 
one's  getting  real  shabby),  I'd  have  to  be  thmkin',  'Aunt 
Betsey's  blue  mandarin  helped  pay  for  it ! ' 

"  And  now  I'm  settled  on  partin'  with  that  other  lone 
teacup  and  saucer  that's  left  to  me.  I  feel  better,  too,  an' 
when  you've  taken  it  away  I  shall  begin  to  feel  real  good 
again.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give  that  cup  and  saucer 
to  you." 


buggy  for  quite  a  while 
vith  it  !     Well,   1  declare. 
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IN  SWIMMING-TiME 

Clouti->  above.  a>  wliit..-  ^^  \\<>;\, 

Driftmfir  "Ver  skic^  as  blue 
As  theeye^of  b«autiful 

Children  when  thc-y  smile  at  you  ; 
Groves  of  nuplu,  elm  and  beech. 

With  tliesun.^hine  sifted  Ihruugh 
Branches,  nifntflinj;  each  with  each. 

Dim  with  shade  and  brifiht  with  dew. 

.Stripling  lree:i,  and  poplars  hoar. 
Hickory  and  sycaniute, 
And  the  drowsy  dogwood,  bowed 
Where  the  ripplt!!i  Iaui;h  aloud. 
And  the  croonlni;  creek  is  stirred 

To  a  t'aytty  that  now 
Mates  the  warble  of  the  bird 

TeelerinK  on  the  hazel  bough, 

(jrasses  lonK  and  tine  and  fair 

As  your  schoolboy  sweetheart's  hair 

backward  stroked  and  twirled  and  twini 

[ly  the  linK^is  ot  the  wind: 

Vines  and  mosses  interlinked 

Down  dark  aisles  and  deep  ravines. 
Where  the  stream  runs,  willow  brinked. 

Round  a  bend  where  some  one  leans. 
l-'aint,  and  v;iKue,  and  indistinct 

As  the  like  retlectcd  thing 

In  the  current  shimmei  inn 

Childish  voices,  farther  on. 

Where  the  truant  stream  has  Rotif, 

Vex  the  echoes  of  the  wood 

Till  no  word  is  understood, 

Save  that  we  are  well  aware 

Happiness  is  hiding  there: 

There,  in  leafy  coverts,  nude 
Little  bodies  poise  and  leap, 

Spattering  the  solitude 

And  the  silence,  everywhere- 
Mimic  monsters  of  the  deep! 

Wallowing  in  sandy  shoals. 
Plunging  headlong  out  of  siglit, 
And.  with  >purtings  ut  dulight, 

L  lutein  ng  hands  and  slippery  soles. 

Climbing  up  the  treacherous  steep.        t 

Over  which  the  springboard  spurns 
Each  again  as  he  returns. 

Ah!  the  glorious  carnival  I 
Purple  lips-  and  chattering  teeth, 
Eyes  that  burn  — but,  in  beneath, 

Every  care  be>ond  recall, 
Every  task  forgotten  iniite  : 
.'\nd  again  in  dreams  at  night. 

Dropping,  dritting  through  in  all ! 

James  Whitcomu  Rilmv. 
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doubt  you  \\\]\."  As  I  went  down  the  sloping 
path  to  the  lane  with  nij'  dragon  cup  and 
saucer  held  tightly  in  my  hands,  Aunt  Marthy's 
voice  followed  nie,  in  a  last  expression  of  her 
hospitality,  "If  you're  coming  this  way  next 
summer  with  your  husband  be  sure  to  bring 
him  to  see  me.  I'd  admire  to  ha\e  him  !  " 
'■  Hut,  he's  a  man .'"  I  called  back. 
"'I'd  be  sure  I  sh'd  hope  he  is,"  Aunt 
.Marthy  answered,  "an'  not  a  milksop.  \'ou 
bring  him  and  stay  to  tea.  Major  'n  I'll  be 
proper  glad  to  see  you." 

I  turned  away,  but  she 
called  again:  "I'm  goin'  in 
now  to  turn  my  chair  back 
again  where  I  can  look  at  the 
swan  teapot,— I  think  it  looks 
better  without  them  dark  blue 
dishes  either  side  !  " 


DOANE'S  FALLS 

I'll  liie  lci\cr  i)f  natural 
scenery  in  its  wild  and  piclur- 
esque  aspects,  the  town  of 
Royalston.  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  aulnnm.  ofV<?rs 
great    allractions.     It;,    steep 


and  rugged  hillsides,  diversified  with  woodlands  and  cullivated 
fields,  its  deep,  narrcjw  \alleys,  through  which  the  water 
courses  make  their  way:  its  farmhouses,  thrifty  orchanls  :ind 
maple  groves,  its  little  villages  shadowed  by  lofty  elms:  all 
combine  to  delight  the  eye  and  speak  with  satisfaction  to  that 
inner  sense  which  responds  to  Nature's  moods. 

Royalsinn  has  within    its  limits  three  waterfalls,    each    re- 
markable in   its  way.  but  the  most  a'-ce^sible  to  the  traveler  is 
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Uoane's  Falls,  un  the  little  stream  called  the  Lawrence,  la  its 
course  this  mill  stream  adds  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  town,  and 
is  always  in  itself  a  thing  of  beauty.  Passing  leisurely,  in  zigzag 
fashion,  througli  the  meadows  around  the  elevation  on  which  the  \il- 
lage  at  the  center  is  situated,  it  turns  to  the  west,  finds  itself  dee]iened 
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and  narrowed  by  steep  and  rocky 
hillsides,  and  intersects  the  road  from 
Koyalston  to  Athol.  Passing  under 
Ihe  liridge,  over  a  rocky  barrier,  which 
furnishes  a  dam  for  the  mill,  it  begins 
a  descent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  about 


a  third  of  a  mile  of  distance.     Two  or  kaimm.ai.  .liossiN.. 

three  more  short  leaps  and  it  reaches 

another  natural  dam,  then  plunging  into  the  woods,  amid  rocks  and  underbrush  for  a  short  distance, 

it  makes  a  fall  of  many  feet.     Now  coming  into  open  land  betwen  high  walls  of  gneiss  and  granite 

it  makes  two  successive  falls  of  twenty-five  feet  each.     The  stream  here  is  about  twenty-five  feet 

wide,  and  of  considerable  depth.     A  path  leads  to  it  from  the  road  down  the  hillside.     When  the 


water  is  nol  loo  liigh.  deep  pot  hoh_-s  in  the  lo^  k  can  be 
seen,  worn  by  the  action  of  the  water,  smcjuih  as  glass. 
The  best  \  iew  is  obtained  at  a  point  just  below  the  cas- 
cade, Irom  a  little  level  space  that  juts  out  into  the 
etidying  waters  of  the  .stream  where  one  can  stand  and 
look  directly  in  the  face  of  the  roaring,  rushing  water.s, 
coming  down  just  as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
through  the  deep  shades  of  the  original  forest.  Royal- 
ston's  own  Centennial  poet,  referring  to  this  scene  sings  ; 

■■  Onluries  bury  iill  the  liviiiR.  lill  Ihe  valley   btnv  the  hill, 
lint  they  never  reach  the  uateis,  ever  clunginf;.  th.-uiKe'ess  still. - 

L.     K.     Ml-Rkl.WI. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK 

Two  little  lads  came  u]!  the  path 
lietween  the  flags  anci  water  reed^  ; 
(  me  bote  a  string  o(  silvery  lisli, 
.-\nd  one  a  bunch  of  pickerel  weeds 
"  How  went  the  day,  my  little  bois 
Beside  the  mill  stream's  ciuiet  tide. 
Whose    glass  scarce    blurs  the    yra 

Of  ' 

'■  I  watched  the  water  rings  srow  wide— 
The  swallows  dipped  for  darting  flies  — 
I  saw  the  floating,  shining  clouds. 
Where,  deep,   deep  down   spread   all  the 

skies. 
'■  So  deep.  I  did  not  like  lo  wade 
To  wlierethe  water  lilies  float. 
And  so  I  gathered  pickerel  weed 
That  grows  about  the  leaky  boat," 
■•  /  saw  the  mill  stream's  sandy  floor 
,\nd  shoals  of  minnows  wavering  out 
From  shadow  where  the  boulder  jut=- 
I  caught  some  perch  and  horned  pout." 
'  Good  luck,  my  little  fisher  lad  ! 
Great  luck,  my  boy  with  flowers  so  blue  ! 
.\  fairer  spoil  than  these  you  bear,  - 
Vou  take  the  summer  day  with  you." 

Frances  S.  Allen. 


THE     ADVENTURES    OF     A 

SKETCHING  CAR 

II 

The  ne.\l  day  was  clear 
,ind  warm,  and  it  was  decided 
to  divide  the  parly.  I  hie  was 
to  go  into  town  and  e-xjilore 
the  main  streets,  while  the 
others  went  down  into  the 
great  bend  of  the  ri\er  for 
a  trii)  to  South  Koyalston,  on 
the  h'itchburg  railroad.  The 
ra\ine  was  dee])  in  the  shad- 
ows, and  the  morning  sun 
was  just  peeping  o\er  the 
hills  and  touching  the  fippo- 
site  shore  (if  the  sparkling 
river.  'I'lie  road  was  a  doulile 
track,  and  there  was  barelx' 
room  down  the  bank  to  avoid 
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tlic  swift  rush  of  trains  as 
tlic-y  appeared  around  the 
Ijend.  The  up  trains  were 
much  slower,  and  the  long 
freights  needed  the  pusher. 
Iretting  and  puffing  amid 
Uieat  clouds  of  smoke  and 
team,  it  tugged  away  till 
11  was  released  at  the  head 
I  if  the  valley,  when  it  re- 
turned at  a  terrific  rate 
from   its   own  momentum. 


cm 


Init  silent  a.-,  the  grave.  The  route 
closely  followed  the  river  bank,  and  be- 
fore the  sun  had  fully  penetrated  the 
ravine  we  were  overlooking  the  station  at 
.South  Royalston,— a  pretty  manufactur- 
ing village  perched  on  the  sides  of  a 
basin  in  the  hills.  .\  late  fire  had  made 
a  ruin  of  the  principal  manufactory,  and 
the  walls  were  gaunt  aiul  grim  beside  the 
rushing  water. 


llfyoiul.niillu;  InlKhlr.u.lsaiM.sloMlce. 
aiul  a  clunrli  with  its  while!  spire  rellecl- 
ing  in  tlie  water  above  the  mill  dam. 
Ihe  life  of  the  jilace  seemed  to  ebli  and 
llow  at  the  aiijiroach  and  leaving  of 
tr.iins  at  the  station.  We  took  dinnei 
at   the  little  inn.  and  the  drowsiness   of 


W^ 


summer  noon  settled  upon  the  deserted  streets,  .\fter  a  rest,  it  was 
concluded  to  walk  o\er  the  "  Bear's  Den  "  road,  and  with  a  caution  from 
the  landlady  not  to  "  let  the  dog  out  for  fear  he  might  go  after  bears,"  we 
departed,  .'\scendmg  the  hills  to  the  west  we  found  quite  a  wild  country, 
and  a  long  distance  between  habitations.  At  a  crossroads  we  discovered 
one  deserted  homestead.  Roofs  had  fallen 
i  in,  the  chimney  standing  alone  against  the 
sky,  the  yard  ox'ergrown  with  weeds,  and 
even  the  guideboard  propped  against  a 
stone  wall.  We  dubbed  the  picture.  "  Shat- 
tered .-Vmbitions,"  and  passed  on,  looking 
^^  for  a  "  Bear's  Den."     Sure  enough,  on  climb- 

ing a  long  divide  we  entered  a  gloomy  defile 
in  the  mountains,  that  might  have  been  the 
abode  of  beats  or  hermits,  according  as 
'  tradition  should  choose  to  dictate.  The 
shelving  rocks  caine  down  and  shut  out  the 
•'«fS.;-   ;;'  sunlight  to  a  narrow  passage,  and  through 

this  we  emerged  upon  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  before  us  was  spread  out  a  mag- 
—  nificent   view  of    the  valleys  to  the   west, 

bathed  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  We 
plodded  along  the  winding  road,  without 
meeting  a  single  wayfarer,  reveling  in  the 
wild   vegetation   and   glowing  color,  till   the 


domes  of  •' I'.ig  and  f.ittle  Tully" 
began  to  show  in  the  \alley.  when  we 
knew  we  were  approaching  camp. 
Soon  Athol's  houses  began  to  dot  the 
hillsides,  and  the  locomotive's  shriek 
came  up  out  of  the  gorge  and  we  were 
home  again.  \es '  but  the  sunburn 
,111(1  the  blistered  feet.  No  shoes  in 
the  w  hole  oullit  were  big  enough  for  a 
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week  after.     "Those   who  dance  must  pay 
the  fiddler." 

Time  was  now  given  for  the  luxury  of  n 
good  rest,  and  we  spread  our  camp  lie- 
longings  about  the  old  mill  and  exchanged 
experiences  with  visitors,  who  were  begin- 
ning  to   find   us   out.     Meanwhile   another 


storm,  accompanied  with  high  winds,  set 
our  canvas  flapping  and  dri\'ing  the  rain 
through  the  crannies  of  the  mill,  so  that 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  a  dry  spot,  excejit 
in  the  car. 

We  learned  that  a   basin   embowered    in 
trees   a   few   rods   away,   where    the    lull 
brook   joined   the   river,   was   used   liy   tlu 
boys   of    the   town   for  bathing,    and   the\ 
seemed  quite  flattered  to  become  artists'  model 
or  French  art  to  perfection.      i'he   hiuiian   nud 


With  a  little  stretch  of  imagination  we  could  have  Greek 
•itliing  in  crvstal  waters,  under  the  classic  shades  of  the 

white  birch  and  the  alder  !   And  the  generous 

good  nature  of  the  Tritons  and  Neptunes  in 

carrying  the   traps   across   the   water,   and 

finally  the  artist  himself,  riding  in  triumph 

on  the   shoulders  (jf  his  body  servants  into 

the  flood,  and  being  carried  high  and  dry  to 

the  opposite  shore  ! 

.-\11  that  was  needed  was  a  conch  shell  for 

a  chariot,  a  trident  and  a  spear,  and  a  few  fish-tails  for  the  boys,  and  we  had  a 

emblematic  representation  of  the  Republic  going  to  glory  in  an  .\merican  mill  pond. 
A  visitor  informed  us  of  a  new  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of  a  Sportsmen's  club. 

owned   a   lake    and  grounds 

north  of  Silver  Lake,  so   we  ' 


grand 
which 


set  out  to  explore  the  neighborhood  when  the  storm  abated. 
I'he  route  was  through  the  newly  cleared  district  around 
Siher  Lake.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  to  see  the  charred 
stumps  and  piles  of  sawdust  in  the  place  of  noble  forests,  but 
when  once  beyond  the  clearings,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
woods  enveloped  us  as  in  a  mantle,  ardus  and  columns  of 
living  green,  infinite  in  shape  and  gradation,  shut  out  the 
sky,  wlnle  the  carpet    of   Ijrown    pine    needles    flecked    with 
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horses.  Just  at  noon  we  drove  into  the  wide  street  of  Petersham,  and  up  to  the  hotel,  front- 
ing the  common.  After  dinner  we  wandered  about  the  place.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  face 
the  common,  an  elevated  plateau  with  a  bandstand  and  a  HagstalT  in  the  center,  the  churches, 
with  their  white  spires,  standing  out  clear  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  ancient  cemetery 


musses  aii.l  f>.Tns,  was  as  .soft  as  velvet  Id  the  Innlf.iU.  riie 
world,  with  its  crash  and  jar,  seemed  sluit  out.  .iiul  the 
sounds,  coming  upon  the  ear,  were  in  liaiEiiony  with  the  sur- 
roundings, lireezes  stirred  the  leaves  of  maple  and  asjien, 
that,were  sending  reflections  deep  into  crystal  pools  under- 
neath, while  the  tremulous  rustle,  rustle,  was  taken  up  by  the 
sighing  pines  overhead,  and  carrietl  far,  far  away.  Nature 
can  take  the  human  soul  to  its  bosom  and  lull  it  to  rest  amid 
harmonies  far  beyond  the  ken  of  reason  and  intellect. 


The  lake  of  the  .Sportsmen's  Club 
(lamming  a  brook  north  of  the  town, 
the  shores  being  cleared  of  undej- 
brush,  and  preparations  niadeH'i 
building  a  club  house.  When  we 
stood  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the 
southern  shore,  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  the  dark  blue  waves  against 
the  enibankments,  and  the  walls  nl 
living  green  on  the  shores  were  tiis> 
ing    like  the  billows  from   llie    ocean. 


had   been    made    \)\ 


bright  with  evergreens  and  white  stones,  e.xtending  along  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  hill.  This  breezy  little  town  seems 
to  be  quite  a  summer  resort  for  city  people,  as  the  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  were  gay  with  fashion  and  laughter,  and  the 
liicycle  wheeled  along  the  sidewalks  under  the  broad  elms, 
giving  much  life  and  movement  in  the  drowsy  noontide.  We 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  exploring  the  main  streets  and  find- 
ing points  of  vantage  from  which  to  look  out  upon  the  hills 
and  valleys,  stretching  away  in  the  blue  distance  on  all 
points  of  the  compass.  Hut  the  declining  sun  admonished 
us,  and  we  were  again  on  the  road,  driving  to  the  northeast 
for  Phillipston  and  Templeton. 
Phillipston   Center  is  another  elevated  collection  of  resi- 


A  few  boats  at  anchor  made  bright 
bits  of  color  on  the  stormy  water,  but 
otherwise  the  picture  changed  and 
shifted  with  the  moods  of  the  ele- 
ments, undisturbed  and  alone.  But 
not  much  longer  will  it  be  alone.  Human  pastime,  seeking  for  enjoy- 
ment, will  crowd  it  to  the  water's  edge.  Then  "good-bye"  to  its  wild 
h.veliness. 

When  the  storm  cleared,  and  the  sunlight  favored  us.  we  prepared  for  a 
long  trip  to  the  southwest,  getting  a  glimpse  of  Templeton,  I'etershani  and 
riiillipston.  We  drove  through  the  upper  town  of  .\lhol  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  and  made  our  first  stop  at  Lake  Ellis,  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  with 
wooded  islands  in  the  center,  situated  on  high  ground  south  of  the  town.  'I'he 
uusts  were  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  water  as  we  paddled  out  to  the  islands 
111  a  llat-bottomed  boat.  The  sun  was  just  peeping  through  the  trees  and 
glinting  on  the  roofs  of  the  pleasure  resorts,  hid  away  in  the  groves.  We 
stayed  long  enough  to  wade  about  in 
the  cool  shadows  along  the  shore, 
making  a  few  exposures,  when  we 
paddled  back  to  the  team,  and  went 
around  to  Petersham.  Residences 
became  scattered,  and  farndiouses  tin 
rule.  Higher  and  higher  we  ascended 
among  the  hills,  and  hotter  became 
the  svni.  making  it  very  hard  for  the 
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dences  around  church,  post  office,  store  and  hotel.  It  is  a  charming  picture, 
this  white  spire  piercing  the  blue,  and  casting  its  protecting  shadow  over  the 
green-embowered  cottages  at  its  feet.  From  a  stand  under  the  Hag  on  the 
common,  the  church,  the  school,  the  home,  the  public  inn,  store  and 
post  office,  the  whole  epitome  of  village  life,  is  within  a  stone's  throw.  .And 
how  it  seems  like  invading  a  family  privacy  for  strangers  to  drive  through 
the  quiet  streets  1 

But  we  push  on  to  Templeton.  a  place  mole  in  the  valley  and  covering 
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NOONDAY  IN  SUMMER 

I'he  brazen  5un  is  in  the  zenith  sl;y. 
Its  summer  heat  has  scorched  earlh's  shady  v 
Her  verdure  withers  'neath  its  burning  rays 
And  fragile  tinv'rets  fade,  and  droop  and  die 
i'lie  cooling  winds  are  e'en  too  faint  to  sii;li, 
And  all  the  leaves  upon  the  trees  are  still, 
'J'he  busy  bee  goes  droning  o'er  the  hill 
To  gather  sweetness  from  the  bloomin?  rye 
'1  he  brook  still  sinss  its  drowsy  lullaby. 
And  ■.brill  the  locust  wakes  his  noonday  lay, 
l!ut  still  the  sunHovser  drinks  the  burning  ray 
And  1  urns  its  face  up  fearless  to  the  sky. 
And  hollyhocks  and  poppies  look  more  'air 
Beneath  the  glamour  iil  the  noonday  glare. 

Cl.-MiKNr 


iiKirc  ,i;i-oun(l.  yet  there  is  the  .same  cluster- 
mo  of  piihhc  buildings  about  a  eoirimon 
center,  with  the  homes  and  lands  of  a  farm 
ins  coiiimunit3'  radiating  outwaid  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  We  found  a  pu  turesi|ue 
\  lew  of  the  town  from  a  hui.;e  mc  k  on  an 
eminence  at  the  south,  and  a  j^limjise  of 
.MoiKidnock  on  the  haze  of  the  hori/on  line. 
Mul  there  was  no  limit  to  the  courtesy  shown  us  by 
the  dwellers  at  the  farmhouses.      Nut  onl\-  were  thev 


willinn-  to  group  in  the  roadway, 
but  the  horses,  goats  and  pigs 
from  the  barn,  must  all  file  into 
line  in  military  fashion,  and  "  ha\e 
a  picture  took."  But  we  could  not 
tariy.  for  we  had  a  long  dri\e.  It 
became  much  cooler,  as  ju.st  at 
sunset  we  drove  into  upper  .\thol 
again.  We  were  glad  to  see  tin 
cam]),  which  seemed  quite  like 
home,  after  the  heat  and  dust  nl 
the  joinney.  It  became  more  dil 
licult  to  make  extended  trips,  am! 
for  all  to  be  auav  from  the  c.ii 
at  the    same    time,    on   account    ol 


\isitnis.     Housekeepin.g  in    a   bo\ 

so   small    must    bring   back   to   the 

feminine  mind  the  doll  playin.g  of 

childhood,— else  the  oiler  of  its  use 

for     a      young     couple     beginning 

housekeepin.g,  attractetl  a  cuiio.siiy 

for  its  internal  arrangements,  which 

seemed  never  to  tire. 
We  were  not  a  "  circus,"  a  ",gyps\' 

cart,"     or     a     "drinking     saloon." 

Ha\ing  no  point  in  special  business 

interests,    sectarian    or  social   rela- 
tion in  the  town,  it  was  e.xceedingly 

difficult    to    place    our   standing  in 

society.     'I'o  have  no  purpose  but  to  call  attention  to  the  jilay  of  sunlight  upon  a  gilded  spire  in  the 

town  of  Athol,  was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.     Even  those  with  .\rt  aspirations  could  talk  by 

the  hour  on   the  Worlfl's   l-'nir  at   Chicago,  or  about  a   relative    training  in    Paris  and    Roine  ;  but 

for  the  worshiji  of  the  beautiful  at  home, 
to  make  tangible  the  aspirations  that 
hover  aliout  every  household,  this  prob- 
lem did  not  occur  to  the  usual  com- 
prehension. .\s  indeed,  why  should  it? 
If  success  in  a  community  brings  power 
to  gratify  the  longing  for  higher  culture, 
immediately  it  reaches  out  for  great 
reputations  from  somewhere  else.  This, 
then,  is  used  as  a  light,  and  all  the  moths 
are  invited  to  come  and  have  their  wings 
singed.  Like  a  fashion  in  dress,  even 
great  Art  lieconies  a  bully  in  the  hands  of 
material  rowtlyism.  It  requires  strong 
con\iiiion^  to  dare  to  be  ongin.il  in  .Art, 
and    it    requires    the   greatest   of    moral 
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courage  in  the  rich  man,  to 
invest  in  sucli  futures. 
And  how  else  shall  any- 
thing worthy  see  the  light 
among  these  hills  and 
vales  of  New  Kngland  f 

Hut  the  time  had  come 
for  us  to  think  of  moving 
on  into  the  heart  of  the 
county.  The  intention  had 
been  to  leave  the  car  at 
Winchendon,  as  the  ne.\t 
lieadiiuarters,  and  also 
take  a  trip  to  Monadnock. 
However,  friends  who  knew  the  country 
divined  that  a  retired  S])ol,  outside  of  th< 
center  of  business,  was  best  for  us,  and  si 
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terial  wants,  makes  room 
for  the  spiritual  to  grow. 
.Scales  drop  from  the  eyes, 
and  all  that  is  grand  is  before 
us.  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
it  is  within  ourselves. 

Thus  we  felt  as  for  the  last 
time  we  saw  the  twinkling 
lights  of  Athol  come  out  of 
the  \allev  at  nightfall. 


Nature  I'll  cuurt  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
Uy  muuntain.  meadow,  streamlet,  jjrove  or  Cell 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  chants, 
.■\n<l  health,  and  peace  and  contemplation  dwell. 


an,uigv(l  lor  llic  car  on  tliu  outskirts  of 
l,;ikc  llenis.m. 

I  liu-  more  stiinii  In  (hriK  li  our  cani|).  and 
our  luon-  iliinb  (jver  ihc  hills  to  the  wesl- 
uarcl.  while  the  heavy  masses  of  cloud  were 
lloaliiig  lo  the  east.  How  lovely  the  town 
,ui(l  llu-  valley  under  the  light  of  the  settini; 
sun  with  such  a  background  ! 

The  roofs  and  spires  glinted  among  thi 


hnwvrs  of  green,  and  llie  long  cloud  shadows 
m(>\ed  majestically  across  meadow,  shining  river 
.uul  the  eastern  hill  slopes. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  bees  of  yon  shining 
terraces  to  seek  for  the  honey  of  life  beyond 
these  groves.  No  .\rt  in  picture,  song  or  story, 
can  be  found  greater  than  here  and  the  stings  of 
evil  and  misfortune  can  easily  be  made  greater  in 
larger    hives.     Content     with     a    little,     for    ma- 


LAKE  DENISON   AND  ITS  POET 

This  beautiful  lake  derives  its  name  from  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  early  history  of 

the  Winchendon,  or  Ipswich,  Canada,  as  it  was  then  called.     .About  the  year  1742,  while  one  of 

the  grantees  of  the  town  was  making  a  visit  to  his  wild 

lands,  he  lost  his  way  in  the  woods  and  climbed  a  tree 

to  command  a  wider  view,  and  thus  discovered  the  lake, 

which  after  him  took  the   name   of   "  Denison."     The 

author  of  the  History  of  Winchendon  thinks  "  Denison 

might  well  have  been  pleased  with  the  incident,  though 

perple.xing  at  the  time,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that 

his  name  was  to  be  forever  associated  with  this  charm- 
ing little  lake."     There  is  a  tradition  that  this  region 

\vns  once  one  of  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the 

Indians,  and  the  curious  mounds,  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
east  side,  are  remains  of 
their  work. 

The   lake    covers   about 
line  hundred  acres,  and  is 

.1  beautiful  sheet  of  clear,  pure  water,  and  adorned  near  the 
shore  with  water  lilies,  while  on  the  margin  are  wild  roses,  ferns, 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  little  distance  from  the 
water  are  shady  groxes  and  scattered  clusters  of  graceful  elms 
w  hich  help  to  make  it  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  one  evidently 
gaining  favor. 

'lo  the  circle  who  knew  her  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  all 
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a   quiet   little   .t;len   which 


the  most  beavitiful  parts  of  W'incheiulon,  h;ive  personal  associations  with  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  I^riest,  who,  as  Nancy  A.  Wakefield,  is  better  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  of  that  much-contested  poem,  "Over  the    River."     .She 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  and  her   life  was   chiefly  spent  within    its   limits,  a 
life  fragrant  with  modesty,  refinement  and  all  the  gentle  virtues.     Her  life  had 
few  events.     She  was  born  in  December, 
1836,   married   in    December,    1S65,   and 
died   in    September,    1S70.     "Vet,"   says 
her  biographer,  "that  quiet  life  was  full 
of  an  inner  history  "  of  a  nature  singu- 
larly winning   and  attractive,  though   so 
shy  that  for  many  years  her  identity  with 
the   then    popular    writer,   "  Lizzie   Lin- 
coln," was  unguessed  by  her  friends. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  such  a  charac- 
ter, Mrs.  Wakefield  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  charm  of  Nature,  and  many 
of  her  verses  refer  to  the  local 
scenes  amidst  which  she  lived.  On 
the  borders  of  Lake  Denison  there  is 
characterized  : 

"  Tliere  is  a  quiet  spot— 1  know  it  well- 
Where  the  wild  lily  h.infis  its  spotted  bell ; 
And  upward  Rlancing  through  its  pale  y;reen  leavt-s. 
With  meek  eyes  of  tears  like  one  that  grieves, 
The  violet  unfolds  its  leaves  of  blue 
To  catch  the  sunshine  and  to  drink  the  dew  " 

Mrs.  C.  MiLLiii 


A  CAMPING   PARTY 

"Where  shall  we  go  this  summer?"  was 
asked  by  one  of  a  party  of  friends  who  each 
year  have  planned  some  little  outing  together 
until  they  seem  like  members  of  one  family. 

"  The  brooks  are  fished  to  death  about  here," 
spoke  the  fisherman.  "  I  don't  know  where  we 
could  go  to  find  one  trout." 

"  What !  Not  one  ?  "  all  answered  in  chorus, 
remembering  a  June  morning  when  the  parly 


had  started  out  for  a  day's  fishing,  and  the  return 
uilh  "one  beauty  of  a  trout."  So  utterly  in- 
MiHicient  ! 

"What's  the  matter  of  Monadnock?"  shouted 
a  youngster. 

"  Not  Monadnock  this  year,  my  boy,"  a  matron 
answered.     "What   do   you   all   say   to    camping 
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where  there  is  good  fishing  nnd 
boating,  a  pa\ilion  for  dam  ing. 
a  real  store  fur  chocolate  drops 
and  ice  cieam  and  no  big 
crowd  ?  " 

The  wise  man  answered  that 
this  was  the  very  thing,  that  the 
matron  should  constitute  the 
board  of  arrangements.  The 
jiarty  agreed  without  know- 
ing their  destination  to  meet 
equipped  for  a  week  of  camping. 

When  the  morning  for  starting 
came  there  was  a  mistiness,  that 
while  not  exactly  rain,  was 
enough  to  rielay  the  start  until 
nearly  noon  :  then  the  sun  shone 
out  warm  and  clear,  and  the  car- 
riages were  soon  imder  way. 
I'p  the  hill — whence  looking 
bark  might  lie  seen  the  village— 
until    the    wheels    grated    loutlly 


over  the  outcropping  granite  rock  ;  then  the  descent  d 
down— into  a  still  twilight  under  the  pines,  where  a  tin\ 
trickled  along  the  remnant  of  the  mighty  ri\er  that 
have  worn  down  the  hills 
on  either  side.  The 
bushes  along  the  road 
were  loaded  with  berries, 
the  red  raspberry,  the 
blueberry,  and  occasion- 
ally a  ripe  blackberry,  to 
feast  upon  while  w'alking 
up  the  hills.  The  horses 
caught  the  holiday  spirit 
and  would  make  furtive 
snatches  at  the  tempting 
green     beside     the   way. 


iwn  — 
brook 
must 
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(Jommunicalion  beuvecn  ihe  carriages  was  frequciu.  posts  or  trees  were  deco- 
rated with  notices  of  warning  ag.iinst  some  pitfall  in  the  road,  or  a  card  whirling 
in  the  breeze,  suspended  from  an  overhanging  branch,  gave  the  time  when  the 
others  had  passed. 

At  a  place  where  the  roads  crossed  and  a  watering-trough  was  filled  to  over- 


lliiwirig  willi  clear  spring  water,  a  hall  was  made, 
blankets  and  cushions  were  spread  upon  the  grass. 
hammocks  hung  between  the  trees,  and  a  generous 
luncheon  served.  The  fisherman  was  observed  to  steal 
away  alone,  carrying  a  suspicious  looking  wooden  bo.\, 
whose  sides  and  top  were  full  of  holes.  It  was  when  he 
returned  that  he  promised  to  supply  the  company  with 
fri-sli  fisli,  a  promise  received  with  doubts,  for  fishes 
are  wary. 

.After  the  rest  in  the  shade  beside  running  water,  the 
highway  seemed  hot  and  sandy,  and  the  party,  in 
venturesome  mood,  agreed  to  leave  it  for  a  railroad 
way,  that  years  ago  had  been  abandoned  for  a  shorter 
route  ;  this  road  would  be  level.  Tlie  first  mile  had 
been  built  on  an  embankment  through  a  hackmatack 
swamp,— the  road  was  as  high  as  the  highest  tree. 
ICxclamations  of  delight  came  from  all  ;  what  novelty  ! 
to  drive  where  one  could  look  down  thirty  feet  on  either 
side  and  feel  the  refreshing  breeze,  as  did  the  birds 
swaying  upon  the  slender  branches  of  the  trees  below. 


it  was  necessary  to  stop  and  cut  it.     "We  have  had  all  kinds,"  some  one 
exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  what  next  ! " 

It  was  water.     Where  the  road  again  crossed  the  highway  a  hollow  was 
discovered  so  deep  that  the  water  came  almost  into  the  carriages ;  horses 
that  had  been  docile  snorted  and  were  restless,  but  finally  the  last  wagon- 
load  came  through  in  safety. 

".Shall  we  know  enough  to  keep  in  the 
highway  after  this  ?  "  "  If  one  of  the  horses 
had  stumbled  we  should  have  rolled  down 
that  bank."  "  Or  if  those  rocks  had  slid 
down."  "Oh  1  that's  too  much,  but  I  really 
did  expect  that  some  idiot  would  appear 
who  had  started  in  at  the  other  end,  and 
never  a  place  to  pass !  " 

"Come!  Come!  Right  away  for  Lake 
Denison,"  and  the  party  went  on,  arriving 
too  late  to  get  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the 
last  dark  purple  of  the  sunset  clouds  re- 
flecting in  the  lake,  but  after  they  were 
well  sheltered  for  the  night  in  the  cottages 
they  could  hear  the  wash  of  the  waves  on 
KiM-Y  1..I1  A  iicKiv  |.].|g  beach,  and  their   dreamy  anticipations 

were  lulled  b)»  the  caressing  sound  as  the  waves  lifted  the  boats  at  anchor. 
"  Did  you  ever  go  fishing .' "     "  Yes  !  " 

Then  you  know  the  shivery  feeling  that  steals  over  you  as  you  lea\e  a  warm  bed  and  go  out 
into  the  chill  of  the  early  morning;  the  mist,  just  beginning  to  lift,  rolling  back  its  shadowy 
curtain  noiselessly  and  disclosing  the  broad  sheet  of  water,  its  ripples  lighted  by  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun.     The   reality,   the   reflection — abo\e,   around, — seem   an   enchantment.     The   quiet    is 


.Suddenly  a  change  i  tlie  merry  banter  hushed  as  the  light 
was  shut  out  by  high  rocky  w^alls,  cut  through  for  one  of 
man's  passing  wliin\s  ;  their  sides  were  battered  and  scarred, 
and  from  their  surface  extended  a  moisture  that  trickled 
down  and  formed  stagnant  pools  at  the  base.  In  a  hollow 
made  by  a  drill  a  tiny  fern  w.as  growing,  doing  its  little  best 
to  brighten  the  desolation.  Leaving  this  cut  the  bushes  had 
grown  on  either  side  to  form  a  tunnel,  through  which  the 
slanting  rays  from  the  sun  took  a  pale  green  tinge  ;  some- 
times a  branch  of  the  tough  alder  would  block  the  way,  and 
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broken  by  the  dip  of  the  oars  and  the  ru.sliof  the  boat  tlirough 
the  water,  as  the  lishernian  rows  to  a  sheUered  rove  :  there  is 
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THE  ABANDONED  FARM 

Who  has  not  felt  the  pathos  of  that  tale 
I'old  of  the  "love'iest  village  of  the  plain  "  ? 

Who  has  not  heard  an  echoini;  of  that  wail 
Breathed  o'er  "  Sweet  Aubnrn's  "  cheerless  ta 

If  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses,  then  this  farmstead  lone. 

Remote  upon  a  quiet  country  side, 
.Such  ghostly  visitation  must  have  known. 

We  watch  the  life  about  this  lonely  spot, 
With  wonder  note  how  far  the  circles  run 

That  widen  out  from  some  one  human  thought 
Long  after  human  hands  their  work  have  don 


This  knotted  grass  that  grows  along  the  lane, 

Itself  nut  having  felt  a  passing  foot, 
\"tt  writhing  lies  as  if  in  conscious  pain, 

Its  stalk  degraded  to  a  creeping  root. 

This  rose  once  trained  to  graceful  growth  and  tall. 
Its  blushing  pitals  matching  lips  now  dumb, 

Crows  but  a  wilding  o'er  the  broken  wall 
.-\nd  hears  no  music  but  the  bee's  low  hum. 

In  blanched  and  broken  tops  of  orchard  trees 
'J'he  yellow-hammer  plies  her  search  for  food, 

1  H  hidden  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  these. 
Secure  from  harm  she  rears  her  noisy  brood. 


A  he.ip  of   bricks  and  mortar  meets  the  sight 
U  here  once  the  hearthstone  of  a  home  was 
laid. 
Now  timid  squirrels  scamper  off  in  Hight, 
Where   merry   groups    of     happy    children 
played. 

The  life  that  haunts  this  now  neglected  spot. 

The  struggling  growth   of    grass,   of  shrul> 

and  tree, 

Marks  fainted  pulses  of  that  careful  thought 

That    once    was    an.xious    what    their    fat. 

would  be. 

Isaac  Basset  Choate 


no  hesitation,  he  knows  the  spot,  which  Ixrit,  and  how 
to  throw  the  Une  that  it  may  f:ill  so  naturally  amon|^ 


the  lily  pads,  that  the  largest  of  the  lake's  denizens  shall  be  tempted  to  jump  for  it.  The  e.xcitement 
of  the  splash  as  the  fish  leaps  out  of  the  water,  quickly  to  dart  away,  drawing  the  line  down  after  it; 
the  suspense,  as  the  line  is  drawn  slowly  in  until  the  fish  is  landed,— where  can  be  found  greater  dis- 
tinction than  that  awarded  to  the  successful  fisher  on  the  fishing  grounds  ?  His  opinions  are  a  law, 
and  his  theories  hold  precedence. 

The  bank  of  the  lake  near  the  wharf  is  always  a  pleasant  place  of  an  afternoon.     The  young 
birches  lean  over  the  edge  of  the  water  and  shade  it  from  the  western  sun,  a  group  of  campers  are 
lounging  under  the  trees  on  the  bank  and  idly  discuss  the  scene  before  them.     The  sun  is  shining 
out  brightly,  boats  are  scattered  over  the  lake,  filled  with  chattering,  singing  parties  ;  occasionally  a 
fishing  boat.     "  The  idea  of  fishing  when  the  sun  shows  every  motion  !  "     "  The  fellow  you  see  out 
there  has  been  fishing   here  every  day  for 
a  week  ;  he  brought  up  from  the  city  at  least 
fifty  different  kinds   of  files.     He   told   me 
that  he  had  caught  two  dace— I  never  be- 
lieved that  fishes  were 
fools!"        "Flies! 
This  morning  when   I 
look     out      that      big 
pickerel  I  used  a  frog's 
leg.     My  way  of  think- 
ing live  bait's  the  best, 
but     even     that's     no 
good    in    this     noise." 
An     old     fiat- bot- 
tomed     SCOW"      comes 
«*:•--■         slowly  into  view,  in   it 
are  two  countrv  latls  ; 
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But  at  the  lake  one  need  not  tish.  The 
artist,  with  paint  box  and  camera,  has  found 
plenty  to  copy.  The  boats  are  lif;ht  and  the 
women  handle  them  easily.  The  beach  is 
smooth  and  pebbly  for  wading,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  berries  for  the  pickinfj.  Evenings 
the  great  lanterns  in  the  pavilion  are  lighted, 
and  there  is  music  and  dancing,  while  out- 
side, in  the  moonlight,  the  great  gleaming 
lake  is  bordered  by  shadows. 

Lake  Denison  is  a  delight !  whether  drift- 
ing in  the  early  morning  and  gathering  the 
fragrant  water  lilies,  or  Hying  over  its 
surface,  the  sail  filled,  the  spray  glittering : 
or  in  the  quiet  of  the  sunset  Hoating  over 
lleecy  white  clouds,  and  bars  of  pink  and 
gold.     Lake  Denison  is  always  a  delight. 

.\xxiE  Kn.m'p  Cuknkv. 


I'huTe  116.-11111.  so  wild  and  gay.  with  Iwsom  b.ire. 
And  rosy  clieek,  keen  eye  and  Howin^  hair, 
Trips  witli  a  smile  the  breezy  scene  along, 
.■Vnd  pours  the  spirit  of  content  in  song 

Fcltr  /■( 


llio    boy  at  the  oars  whistled 

iiicrrily,   liis  companion,  with 

brown  legs  bare  to  the  knees, 

stands  in  the  bow.  his  overalls 

liangiiig    by    a   single    strap 

over    the    shoulder,    on    his 

head  a  large  white  palm-leaf 

JKit.     His   fishing    tackle    is 

primitive,    the    pole     having 

been    cut    in    the    woods,  the 

bark    peeled     olT,    leaving    il 

white  and  shiny.     .At  a  liltU- 

distance    from   the  wharf    he 

throws  out    the   line,  trolling 

it  over  the  surface.     There  is 

a   sudden    rush   and    splash. 

and  a  large  fish  jumps  clear 

of    the   water,    catching    the 

bait  and  pulling  the  line  down  ;  quickly  the  boy  has  dropped 

the  pole,  and  is  working  the  line  in  slowly,  hand  over  hand. 


"is     pleasant     through     the 
hjopholes  of  retreat 
'  peep  at  such  a  world. 
o  see  the  stir  of  the  great 
Ilabel,     and     not     feel     the 


through  all  her  gates 
t   a  safe  distance,  w 
dying  sound 
alls  a    soft    niurnuir 
uninjur'd  ear. 


he 


A  HILL  TOWN 

Like  the  old  city  of  Rome.  W'inchendon  is  .able  to  boast  its 
seven  hills,  and  they  are  high  ones,  too ;  named  chielly  after  the 
men  who  in  some  wav  connected  themselves  with  these  noticeable 


uiuil  hr  pulls  the  big  lish  inlrj  the  boat  beside  him.  ••(an 
you  do  it  again  ?  •'  ••  I  have."  the  boy  answers,  holding  up  a 
string  of  lish  such  as  no  one  has  seen  et|ualed.  The  cheers 
Irom  those  looking  on  are  not  less  enthusiastic,  because  each 
one's  i)et  theory  has  met  its  exception. 
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landmarks, — Prentiss  hill,  Benjamin  hill, 
Hale  hill,  Crosby  hill,  Boynton  hill  and  Pay- 
son  hill,  while  the  seventh  and  last  is  Meet- 
ing-house hill.  Such  a  height  of  land  pro- 
duces naturally  a  considerable  river,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  owe  the  north  branch  of 
Miller's  river  to  the  beautiful  Lake  Mono- 
niononk,  lying  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Winchendon,  while  its  eastern  branch  tinds 
its  start  in  Xaukeag  pond  over  m  Ash- 
burn  ham. 

Although  this  river  once  arose  in  its 
might  and  spread  abroad  its  fioods  in  the 
great  freshet  of  1852,  it  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble benefit  to  the  town.  The  mill  power  and 
the  surrounding  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut 


timber  have  very 
largely  determined 
the  chief  industry  of 
the  place,  which  has 
been  the  manufactur- 
ing of  woodenware. 
To  Winchendon  is 
due  the  credit  of  new 
inxentions,  which 
have  changed  the 
shaping  of  wood ; 
here   was    perfected 

the  first  cylinder  saw  by  R.  Hyde,  and  here  William  Murdock  in- 
vented the  lathe,  both  of  which  quite  superseded  the  old  methods 

of  course,  and  which  have  made  the  town's  prosperity  largely. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  Winchendon  is  prosperous,  for  its 

past   has  been  an    altogether   honorable 

one.     It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  under 

its  present  name,  which  was  chosen  by 

its  chief  settlers   to  remind  their  home-  .   ■ 

sick  ears,  perhaps,  of  their  native  town 

of  Winchingdon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 

the  old  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of   Lexington 

its  loyalty  sent  a  company  of  soldiers  to 

the  front,  and  also  raised  a  company  of 

minute  men  from  among  its  five  hundred 

inhabitants.     This     must     have     sorely 

ta.xed  the  revenues  of  the  place,  for   in 


ties  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  same  period,  and  usually  re- 
sorted to  for  bridge  money.  As 
was  frequently  the  case,  no  im- 
propriety was  seen  in  having 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery  in  the 
church,  and  the  minister  and 
deacons  presided  over  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was 
built  before  this  era  of  financial 
learners,  being  put  up  in  1765; 
(he  principle  of  providing  educa- 
tion, shown  thus  early  in  the 
town's  history,  is  worthily  car- 
ried out  by  the  town  academy, 
which  was  founded  by  Klisha 
Murdock  (after  whom  it  was  named),  with  a  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  for  its  support.  Mr.  Murdock  was  a  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  and 
shared  his  enlightened  views  and  aims  ;  he  served  for  thirty  years  upon 
the  school  committee  board  with  unflagging  interest  and  zeal.  Not 
content  with  thus  returning  to  the  town  this  generous  share  of  the  wealth 
his  factories  of  woodenware  brought  him,  Mr.  Murdock  also  bequeathed 
his  handsome  house  to  his  church  as  a  parsonage. 

A  town  thus  situated  cannot  but  offer  magnificent  building  sites,  and 


17.S2,  we  read,  the  pipei 
money  being  useless 
shingles  were  used  is 
currency  —  thus  ciih 
dill  Winchendon  tuin 
\MH)d  into  mone}  1  lie 
p.istorof  thechuich  it  is 
rehilcd,  |)aid  liis  « li  le 
vcar's  salary  h>i  1  I  ui 
weeks-okl  pig.  \nd 
in  this  year,  als  u  is 
held  a  great  lottLi\  t  1 
raising  funds  to  build 
bridges,  —  thai  exjiedi- 
ent  for  L;etting  mmiey, 
roniiuon  to  other  locali- 
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some  of  Winchendon's  finest  liouses  are  "  set  on  a  hill,"  while  others  have 
reached  out  into  the  wilder  portions  of  the  surrounding  countr>'.  "  March- 
inont,  "  an  estate  owned  by  one  of  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Messrs. 
White,  is  left  in  its  orijfinal  condition,  the  owner,  with  a  taste  for  Nature, 
loo  rarely  shown,  preferring  to  the  .so-called  landscape-gardeners'  art,  the 
native  growths  of  pines  and  briar  thickets  as  a  fitting  setting  for  his 
handsome  stont.  hoM';i;.  .Vno'Jier  member  of  the  same  firm  owns  a  large 
place,  "Glenalleii."  .^Iso  in  the  country. 

Upon  a  woofled  hill  the  Richmond  cemeterj',  whose  many  well-kept 
drives  command  beautiful  and  varied  views  of  the  surrounding  country: 
and  iJr.  Russell's  Highland  Retreat  for  sufferers  from  mental  disorders  is 

situated   upon    another    height, 
where  it  was  built  in  1875. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  pros- 
perity, however  to  be  desired 
and  sought,  is  destruction  to 
picturesque  decay;  the  oldest 
house  now  left  standing  dates 
from  the  year  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  recorded  that  by  1800  all  log 
Inits   had   already   disappeared. 


fences  about   the  house    yards   were   taken 
down. 

W'inchendon  has  had  to  pay  for  her 
uplifted  station;  the  severe  hills  are  windy, 
and  once  there  rose  a  wind  big  enough  to  be 
called  a  tempest  in  1 7S4.  and  again  another. 


and  though  at  that  time  all  the  houses  were  painted 
either  red  or  yellow,  as  white  was  considered  preten- 
tious, such  color  distinctions  have  long  since  vanished 


which,   in    1795,   worked  great   havoc;  and 
always  she  has  had  extremely  cold  weather 
to  guard  against.     Not  always  cold  to  such 
an   intense    degree    as    was     suffered    the 
memorable  occasion  in  1S59,  when  the  mer- 
cury dropped  to  thirty-eight  degrees  below 
zero  ;  nor  are  such  heavy  snowfalls   as   that 
which  fell  in  June  of   1816,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence.    The  st;ige-load    of    passengers 
who  made  what  was  called  the  Rapid  Transit 
journey    between    W'inchendon    and    Boston    (it   was 
opened  in  1800),  must  have  found  it  "hard  wheelin'  "  up 
the  hills  that  summer  day  ! 


.'si^a 


liiiiii  the  thriving  place.  It  is  a  mere 
lu.uier  of  tradition  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  only  twenty  houses 
were  two  stories  in  height,  and  iinl\ 
three  rooms  in  the  settlement  had 
wall  paper  proudly  embellishing  their 
walls.  One  custom  of  that  early  time 
has  been  lately  re-adopted  when  the 
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A  DAY  AT  THE  HOSPITAL  COTTAGES 

You,  living  in  Worcester  county,  liave 
never  visited  the  Hospital  Cottages  at  IJald- 
winsville  ?  Well,  come  with  me  and  1  will — 
yes,  I  will — do  you  good. 

"  You  don't  want  to  see  sick  children  ?  " 

Sympathy  that  helps  not  is  useless  ;  it 
is  sentiment,  not  sympathy.  You  ought  to 
see  them,  and  you  will  both  give  and  receive 
pleasure.  Don't  imagine  a  whining,  bed- 
ridden company  of  sufferers,  either.  Why 
that  band  of  one  hundred  or  more  children 
ni  their  hilltop  home  is  the  happiest,  mer- 
riest lot  of  little  folks  you  ever  saw. 

Do  you  see  that  wooden  house  just  oil  the 
main  road  near  the  station  ?  That  was  the 
first  Hospital  Cottage,  fourteen  j'ears  ago. 
There  were  only  si.K  children  then,  and  one 
woman  cared  for  them  night  and  day, 
nursed,  fed  and  amused  them.  One  cot- 
tage, then  the  second,  and  the  new  epileptic 
building,  which  seemed  such  an  acquisition. 


home  for  their  last  rest.  Some  of  the  names  are  unfamiliar  ;  they  died  when  1,  like  you,  had  never  seen 
the  hospital.  But  here  lies  little  Charlie;  I  miss  him  still;  a  winning  little  fellow;  very  pretty  he  would 
liave  been  but  for  some  disease  of  childhood  which  stopped  his  mental  growth.  He  could  speak  but  a 
single  word,  his  own  name,  yet  as  his  eyes  met  yours,  and  he  took  your  outstretched  hand,  he  smiled 
after  such   a  friendly  fashion,  as  if  he  would  have  said,   "  I  could  tell  you   so  much  if   1   would  !  " 


Hut  the  buildings  were  soon  filled,  and  not  convenient, 
or  titled  for  the  work.  Being  in  the  village,  there  was  no 
room  for  outdoor  play  or  exercise.  I'lie  children  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  in  Boston  or  Worcester.  When 
the  state  legislative  committee,  which  knew  not  Baldwins- 
viUe,  would  have  speedily  denied  the  call  from  the  chil- 
dren, "do — do  come  over  and  help  us,"  what  wisdom  was 
that  which  invited  them  to  come  and  see  how  much 
was  being  done  even  under  such  disadvantages.  And 
thereupon  came  our  gift  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  land  and  the  beautiful  Hospital  Cottages  of  to-day. 

This  quiet  little  gravej'ard  ;  do  you  see,  over  there, 
a  little  group  of,  not  stones,  but  neatly  carved,  and  fre- 
quently painted,  woodenhead  markers  ?  Those  are  the 
graves  of  friendless  children,  or  of  those  whose  friends 
were  too  poor  or  too  indifferent  to  take  their  little   ones 


boys,  and  girls  as  well, 
pets   too,  woodchucks 


Here  is  Blake  Cottage,  where   we   hope   soon    to   be   able   to   take   a   few 

patients  paying  more  than  we  ask  at  the  present  cottages.     And  do  you  see,  just 

a  few  yards  down  the  hillside,  that  old  brown  house  .'     That  is  our  farmliouse. 

A  few  large  boys,  or  young   men, 

epileptics,  who  have  been  with  us 

many  years,  and  who  have  no  other 

homes,  live  there.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent     farm,      gradually      being 

brought  under  cultivation  by  them, 

and  there  is  plenty  of  work  besides 

which  they  can  do.     They  do   not 

overwork  ;  Dr.  Flood  is  very  careful 

about    that,  but    they   are    better 

mentally,  morally,   and  physically, 

for  some  employment.     We   must 

visit  the  barn  if  we  have  time.     It 

is  as  clean,  almost,  as  the  Queen's  Mews,  antl  how  the 

love   the  cows  and  horses,  and  pigs.     \'es,   they  ha\e 

and  kittens.     The  managers  are  fitting  up  a  hen  house  now,  and  hope  by  and 

by  to  give  each  child  a  fresh  egg  for  breakfast.     Already  they  have  all  the 

milk  they  want.     The  boys  say  they  will  be  satisfied  if  they  raise  four  hundred 

chickens  this  season.  O,  yes, 
they  build  air  castles  here,  as  is 
the  fashion  with  children  all 
over  the  world.  "  That  wind- 
mill is  lovely  aganist  the  dark 
n  green  woods  and  the  clear  blue 

sky."  \'es,  and  very  useful  too. 
It  brings  up  a  great  deal  of 
water  from  the  pond,  and  so 
saves  the  coal,  which  runs  the 
engine,  which  draws  the  water 
from  an  artesian  well,  —  to 
parody  the  "  House  that  [ack 
Built  ! "  and  here  is  the  path 
that  leads  to  the  steps  that  lead 
to  the  Hospital  Cottage ;  and, 
to  continue  our  Mother  Goose, 
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Mere  is  our  Doctor,  always  aood. 
And  here  is  his  helper,  Mrs.  Klood. 
And  here  are  our  halls  and  rooms  so 

neat, 
And  little  children,  just  as  sweet. 
And  happy,  too.  as   elsewhere  you'll 

meet, 
(lutsideof  a  Hospital  Cottage. 

riiis  is  our  main  or  adminis- 
tration building.  'I'lie  chapel 
was  furnishud  by  the  Welles- 
Icy  students  principallj-, 
though  the  Steinway  piano 
was  given  by  the  Itoslon  commiltce.  Of  course  you  do  not  know  that 
while  those  children  who  are  able  pay  about  S3. 50  a  week,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  cover  the  expense  of  board  and  treatment,  we 
have  a  great  many  free  or  partially  free  patients.  To  make  ends 
meet,  therefore,  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  from  four 
boards  that  work  as  one.     The  Trustees,  twenty-one  men  and 


Here  too  are  the  Superintendent's 
apartments,  matrons'  and  teachers' 
rooms,  and  several  wards. 

Here  we  are  in  the  "  baby 
ward."  There  are  some  young 
children  in  other  wards,  but  these 
are  all  able  to  enjoy  the  presence 
of  others,  and  are  better  for  it. 
This  is  their  playroom,  and  these 
two  dormitories  are,  one  for  boys, 
the  other  for  girls.  Step  on  this 
piazza  for  a  moment ;  did  you  ever 
see    a    more  glorious  view  .'     ( Ih, 


women,  chosen,  live  by  the  Governor,  and  the  rest  by  the  Corp* 
ration ;  the  Woman's  Hoard,  the  Boston  Committee  of  Ladie 
and  the  Children's  Ho.spital  Cottage  League. 
While  the  first  three  organizations  furnish  funds 
for  running  expenses,  furniture,  medical  and  edu- 
cational supplies,  and  general  wants,  the  special 
work  of  the  latter  is  to  furnish  free  beds  for 
applicants  who  are  unable  to  pay  anything,  and 
assist  those  whose  friends  can  bear  part  of  the 
expense.  Twenty-three  children  have  been  thus 
assisted  during  the  past  three  years.  There  are 
other  free  beds, — one,  the  Phillips  Brooks  bed, 
was  given  by  his  Boston  friends ;  and  there  are 
many  free  patients  for  whom  no  provision 
is  made. 

The  oflice,  recei^tion,  surgical  and  dining  rooms, 
and   the  kilchens  are    ;ill    in    the    main    Iniildiii". 


yes,  Switzerland  of  course;  everyone  says,  "it 
reminds  me  of  Switzerland." 

I  remember  a  dear  patient  little  boy,  who  for 
months  lay  in  that  bed.  His  disease  was  a 
rare  spinal  trouble.  He  did  not  suffer  much 
except,  near  the  end,  from  shortness  of  breath. 
The  little  cot  upon  which  he  spent  his  days 
was  moved  from  one  window  to  another,  fol- 
lowing the  sun.  He  used  to  love  to  look  out 
over  the  hills  silently.  One  night,  while  his 
father  watched  him,  the  little  life  lamp  dickered 
and  went  out.  Sweet  little  Leon  !  How  we 
miss  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
here.  This  was  the  bed  of  Eddie,  who  suft'ered 
so  long  with  heart  disease.    His  bed  was  padded 

around  the  head,  and  he  sat  up  night  and  day,  suffering  much  linally,  yet 

witty  and  bright  almost  to  the  last. 


"  What  diseases  do  we  take  ? "  Chronic  diseases,  such  as  epilepsj', 
affections  of  spine  or  hip,  chorea,  infantile  paralysis,  catarrhal  and  eye  and 
ear  diseases.  Some  are  cured,  others  helped  ;  manj',  of  course,  are  incura- 
ble.    Diseases  of  long  standing,  often  in  families  where  the  poor  children 
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have  been  neglected  or  alnised,  are  sometimes  contirnied  liej-ond  cure,  lint  at  least 
this  is  a  refuge.  We  have  made  the  paralyzed  cliild  whole,  cnred  the  epileptic, 
made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear. 

"  How  lovely  these  glass  corridors."  Yes,  they  connect  the  three  main  bnildings 
on  every  Hoor.  The  weather  is  rarely  too  cold  for  exercise  in  these  sheltered 
places,  and  if  there  is  any  sunshine  we  get  it  here.  This  building  is  for  the  large 
girls,  and  that  on  the  left  for  the  large  boys. 

\'ou  see  each  building  has  a  playground  in  the  pine  «<)( 


A  LOVER  OF  DOGS 

I-)ogs  there  were  of  highest  breeding   dogs  ot  culture  tine  ; 
[Jogs  who  traced  tlieir  ancestry  in  one  unbroken  line 
liack  to  the  very  dog  who  lirst  beheld  the  dog  star  shine  ; 
Hack  through  long  dogs'  ages  to  tlie  original  canine. 

There  was  the  grand  old  Newfoundland  who  stood  full  thrt 
.■\nd  the  handsome  Irish  setter  who'd  a  pedigree  would  vie 
With  that  of  the  silent  mastiff,  whose  kindly  Ijeaniing  eyr 
Gazed  on  the  fluffy  poodle  and  the  terrier  from  Skye. 

And  the  famous  fightingbulldog,  withaiialdermanic  face. 
And  the  clean-cut,  slender  grayhound,  called  the  choicest 

of  his  race. 
And  the  melancholy  spaniel,  sadly  gazing  into  space; 
.\11  these,  and  many  more  beside,  weie  gathered  at   llie 

place. 

I  .1  view  such  splendid  animals  would  move  a  he.rrt  of 
stone; 

Why,  one  would  part  with  thousands  for  the  Newfound- 
land alone. 

1  >ogs  there  were  might  sit  beside  a  king  upon  his  throne— 

.\nd  K-  K.  iM.  had  free  consent  to  choose  one  for  his  own. 

Hut 'twas  a  puzzle  how  to  choose,  lie  liked  them  all  so  well; 
J'he  beauty  of  the  hunting  dog  sure  had  no  parallel  — 
lint  the  mastiff-andthespaniel-he  reallycould  not  tell 
All  suddenly  his  se.rrching  eye  upon  a  stranger  fell. 

A  squat  canine  with  trazy  gait  and  unkempt  yellow  hair 
Came  bounding  half  way  up  tu  him,  but  hesitated  theie. 
And  wagged  the  half  a  tail  he  had,  then  breathed  a  silent 

prayer ; 
And,  venturing  close,   rolled   on    his    back   and    meekly 

pawed  the  air. 


look 


Then  R.  K.  M.t. 

and  glum- 
He  looked  upon  the  other  dogs,  all  dignified  : 
Then  pressed  his  second  hnger  'gainst  the  i 

thumb. 
And— snap ! -the  yellow  dog  went  wild  whe: 


at  the  bulldog  • 


idods.  How  merrily  the 
children  laugh  and  shout. 
Have  you  ever  heard 
happier  voices?  The 
tiibles  are  for  our  annual 
fair.  This  is  usually  held 
in  June,  and  we  have 
hundreds  of  guests.  The 
fancy  tables  are  set  in 
the  chapel,  and,  when  it 
is  pleasant,  we  have  din- 
ner here.  The  children 
wait  on  the  tables,  of 
course.     Some  of  these  patients  have  be 


1  here  for  years.  We  hope  we  shall  never  lie  obliged  to 
turn  them  out,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  money  to  do  all 
we  want  to.  Now  here  is  one  plan  we  have  hoped 
so  long  to  see  carried  out.  You  noticed  how  crowded 
those  schoolrooms  were,  thirty-five  in  one,  and  fortj'- 
four  in  the  other  to-day.  It  is  too  bad,  the  one 
unhealthful  element  in  our  life.  Besides,  we  need  those 
I  wo  large  wards  .so  much.  We  could  take  perhaps 
iwenty  more  patients  if  we  could  find  other  quarters 
liir  our  schools.  If  some  good  man  or  woman  would 
put  up  a  school  building,  with  room  for  a  workshop  for 
our  big  boys,  and  a  sewing  room  for  our  girls,  it  would 


do  more  good  than  anything  I  can  think  of!  Many  of  our 
larger  homeless  patients  could  earn  their  support  if  we  had  such 
a  building. 

Dr.  Flood  would  like  to  have  us  stay  to  dinner,  and  there  by 
the  chapel  is  a  desk.  When  you  register  your  name  you  can 
drop  a  quarter  or  more,  if  you  will,  in  the  bo.K  near  the  door, — 
you  can't  miss  it,  and  that  will  help  us  a  little.  You  think  you 
cannot  stop?  Well,  we  will  say  good-bye  then.  "Good-bye," 
calls  a  child.  "  Come  again,  we  like  to  have  company ! "  says 
another.  \\\,  you  turn  for  a  last  look?  You  do  not  look  as  if 
you  had  had  a  very  doleful  visit.  "  One  of  the  loveliest  places 
you  ever  visited"?  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  Beautiful  for 
situation,  grand  in  its  purpose,  usually  successful  in  its  attempts 
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to  liKhten  .suffering, — espe- 
cially of  the  poor. — th'j  Ho- 
pital  Cottages  are  acroii. 
pli.shing  a  work  unlike  an;. 
which  has  been  previous);, 
atteniptetl  in  this  country. 

Si.\  hundred  and  fifty  chii 
<lren  have  been  treated  dui 
ing  their  fourteen  years' 
e.\istence.  .Many  have  been 
cured,  many  greatly  helped. 
.Some  have  died,  an<l,  alas '. 
many  were  incurable.  Kor 
many  of  the.se,  even,  it  has 
been  a  happier  home  than 
lliey  had  ever  known. 

Here  is  your  train;  good 
bye,  and  don't  forget  th;ii 
visitors  are  always  welconi' 
at  the  lif)spital  Collages. 

Mks.  H.  \V.  Dkxtkk. 


ru.-lIedtlnnKS 
ricl  to  God. 

-  A/i//n,t 


r 


stopped  by  the  roadside  to  get 
a  general  view  of  the  town,  while 
a  farmer  came  out  to  entertain 
us  with  pleasant  stories  and  a 
dish  of  luscious  pears.  We 
tarried  on  the  common  at  the 
center  long  enough  to  get  views 
of  the  streets  and  public  build- 
ings, which  were  all  gathered 
within  sight  on  one  street,  then 
we  took  a  country  road  bearing 
■  astward  toward  Winchendon. 

It  was  a  long  drive  through  a 
lolling  farming  country  rather 
thinly  settled.  Hefore  reaching 
Winchendon  we  turned  to  the 
southward  and  came  to  Lake 
I  lenison  on  the  west  .side  through 
,1  village  called  New  lioston. 
I  Iriving  around  the  south  side 
of  the  lake  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds  of  C.  C.  .\lger,  who  has  covered  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake  with  summer  cottages.  He  gave 
us  our  choice  in  location  for  the  car,  also  the  use  of  a  dark  room 
for  our  photographs.     We  chose  a  retired  spot  beyond  the  cot- 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SKETCHING  CAR 
III 

'I'liL-  sun  shone  pleasantly  on  Camp  Hill  as  we  broke  camp 
and  made  ready  for  the  journey  to  Lake  Denison  in  \\'inchen- 
ilun.  (  )ue  of  the  party  went  with  the  car  and  its  driver  by 
way  of  Haidwinsville,  while  the  other  two  cleaned  up  all  rem- 
nants and  drove  off  toward  Royalston.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
al  a  rocky  ravine  called  I  )oane's  Tails.     .\  picturesque  mill  stood 

by  the  roadway  at  the 
head  nf  the  glen.  I 
made  out  to  get  some 
vicus  while  clinging  tn 
tlic  sides  of  the  clill. 
which  were  of  almosi 
perpendicular  descent 
for  a  great  depth.  Wr 
then  pushed  on  fi>i 
Rovalston  Center.     We 


lages.  and  by  the  time  the  car  arrived  .at  the  gales  we  were 
ill  ready  to  ha\e  it  driven  down  the  slope  to  the  shore.  We 
\\ere  located  in  a  grove  of  line  old  trees,  and  close  by  were 
rustic  tables  and  corners  for  tents,  so  that  our  co(jking  couUI  be 
outside  of  the  car,  and  a  fine  spring  of   water  came  out  of   the 
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h.iiik  (.liiMj  al  haml.  ( )ur  neighbuis  in  ihe  cottages  were  le.uiy  In  lend  a 
hand  fin  dur  comfort  a^  well  as  to  give  us  information  on  the  whole 
region  we  had  come  to  explore.  Some  of  the  visitors  were  from  Ciarciner, 
some  from  Winchendon,  and  quite  a  large  party  came  from  l!aldwins\  die 
soon  after  our  coming.  (  )n  the  clays  of  the  picnics  the  grouiuls  and  lake 
presented  quite  a  gala  appearance.     'I'he  bright  dresses  scattered  among 


we  locked  up  the  car,  and  put  all  of  our  traps  into  the  express  wagon,  and  early 

on  a  bright  morning  we  were  off.     We  drove  tiirough  Wanchendon,  anil  on  to 

the  north  and  the  state  line. 

I  found  a  jiicturesiinf  homestead  just  at  the  edge  of  New  Hampshire,  and 

friends,  who  took  me  (o  different  points  for  a  \'iew  of  the  mountain,  while  olu 

party  left   me  and  went 
^^^^  |-^^^.  ^^^^  ascent  to  the 

sunnnit.  'I'he  hrst  posi 
tion  I  chose  was  from  a 
hill  in  Rindge,  in  the 
morning  light,  across  a 
lake  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. We  made  sev- 
eral shots  with  the 
camera  here,  l)oth  in 
sunlight  and  in  shadow. 
Then  «e  drove  to  the 
northwest  for  a  near 
'  ^     ^  \  iew     in     the    edge    of 

I  ilzwiUiam  ;  here,  on  a  hill  slope,  I  de- 
lerniined   to  make    a   sketch    in    color,    so   my 

I I  lend  arranged  with  a  farmer  for  my  stay  over 
night  and  went  his  way  home.  Monadnock 
from  this  point  is  massi\'e  and  grand,  anrl  the 
color  cfkcl  that  1  chose  was  when  the  snn  was 
pretty  well  down  to  the  western  horizon,  throw- 
nig  its  full  light  on  the  western  slopes.  Long 
shadows  were  playing  across  the  foreground, 
cornfields  and  stone  walls  marked  the  di\'i- 
sions  in  the  pasture  lands,  running  in  vanishing 
lines  down  the  slopes  into  a  wooded  \alley, 
and  out  of  this  dark  setting  of  pines  the  moun- 
tain emerged  to  meet  the  sky  line.  The  west- 
ern front  was  nearest,  and  sloped  down  to  a 
valley  and  rose  again  to  a  lower  peak,  called 
Little  Monadnock,  while  the  main  peak  went 
off  squarely  to  the  northeast  in  hollows  and 
ridges,  where  the  whole  mass  sloped  gently  to 
the  plain.  The  whole  front  was  of  a  rosy  tint, 
the  bare  rock  markings  clear  and  sharp  through 
the  sparse  vegetation,  against  a  sky  of  most 
ilelicate  amber,  while  above  it  was  a  long  line 
<if  brilliant  sunset  clouds;  these  m  turn  cast 
Jeep  purple    shadows  on   the  mountain    slope 


the  groves,  or  the  boat  loads  moving  in  and  out  the  coves  among  the  lily  pads, 
large  steam  launch  making  a  tour  of  the  lake,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  laugl 
pictures  cheering  both  to  the  physical  and  poetic  sense. 

We  made  trips  to  Winchendon.  Gardner.  Baldwinsville,  .\shburnham  and  Mt 
in  this  camp.  I  had  planned  to  make  a  painting  of  Mt.  ^[onadnock.  and  «  h 
tious  I  found  quite  a  number  of  new  friends 
who  were  glad  to  join  in  a  little  sketching 
from  Nature.  We  made  up  quite  a  party 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  fishermen  who  were 
won't  to  monopolize  admiration  by  their  ex- 
ploits with  rod  and  line,  and  also  different 
parties  made  much  sport  by  building  camp- 
fires  under  the  trees,  making  up  picturesque- 
groups  for  the  camera. 

,\fter  making  a  few  short  trips  to  Win- 
chendon and  Ashburnham,  we  arranged  for 
the  whole  party  to  go  to  Monadnock.     .So 
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I  was  gind  to  work  till  sun- 
set, while  the  iiiouiitain  (jreu 
cold  and  fjhostlike  in  Ihu 
fadinjf  lifih'-  'I'hen  the  far- 
mer's wife  invited  ine  to  siip- 
(ler,  and  in  the  eveninj;  i 
listened  to  tales  of  tranipinjis 
over  the  mountain.  1  he  neNt 
day  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeini^  the  mountain  clear  in 
the  morning  sun,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  thunder  storm 
swept  over  it,  hiding  the 
farther  end   in   (iloom,  while 

the  other  part  was  clear  and  hrilliantly  lighted.  I  sut 
ceeded  in  completiuff  my  sketch,  when  my  companions 
drove  up  after  their  descent  of  the  mountain,  and  we 
started  (m  a  lonj;  drive  for  the  cam|). 

Ilefore  we  were  half  way  darkness  overtook  us,  and  to 
a<id  to  the  tlreariness  and  discomfort,  another  storm  came 
down  upon  us  just  as  we  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  W'in- 
( liendon.  We  covered  up  as  close  together  as  possible  in 
lh(.-  w.ij,'oii  and  j,'uide(l  our  horses  Ijy  the  Mashes  of  light 
iiiiig.  After  a  while  the  gates  at  Lake  I  )enison  appeared  in 
sight,  and  we  put  out  horses  and  unloadetl  our  traps  in  a 
hurry,  then  we  found  our  way  through  the  grove  to  the  car, 
and  crawled  into  our  bunks  as  wet  as  "drowned  rats." 
I  hus  ended  the  trip  to  Monadnock. 


Next  we  made  a  pretty 
thorough  showing  of  the 
town  of  W'inchendon,  its 
streets  and  handsome  resi- 
dences, nearly  all  of  which 
have  a  tine  outlook  on  Mo- 
nadnock ;  before  we  drove 
southward  to  Haldwinsville, 
and  easterly  to  Gardner.  .\t 
IJaldwinsville  we  visited  the 
Children's  Hospital,  situated 
on  an  eminence  out  of  the 
town.       (Jardner     is     largelv 


given  to  manufacturing  chairs:  but 
linds  time  to  enjoy  its  fine  lake  in  the 
north  of  the  town,  called  Crystal  Lake. 
I  explored  the  whole  length  of  its 
chores,  going  up  by  the  club  house  on 
the  eastern  shore  and  over  the  farming 
country  on  the  north,  and  then  through 
the  picnic  grove  on  the  west  side  to 
the  cemetery  at  the  lower  end.  Here  at  the  center  are  many  fine  residences,  mostly 
belonging  to  members  of  the  Hey  wood  family.  There  are  also  many  fine  public  buildings 
of  modern  construction.  Most  of  the  factories  are  on  the  lower  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  lake.  While  our  party  spent  considerable  time  in  Gardner  I  visited  Lake  Denison  and 
its  surroundings.     Tradition  says  that  one  of  the  early  settlers,  named  IJenison,  was  lost  in 


The  nc.\t  rnmning  was  clear  and  bright,  and  we  developed 
pl.ites.  We  found  that  the  party  to  the  summit  had  some  fine 
storm  ellects,  also  some  views  of  the  mountain  over  (iilmore's 
Lake.  .Mtogether  we  had  a  ])relty  good  showing  (jf  the 
Sentinel  .Mountain,  that  stands  guard  on  the  imrlhern 
frunlin  r,|  ilu-  tild  lla\-  .State. 


till-  lorest  while  surveying  the  neighljorhood,  and 
iliniliing  a  tree  on  a  hill  to  get  his  bearings,  dis- 
io\ered  this  lake  and  gave  to  it  his  name.  On  the 
I'liiiiience.  which  thus  overlooks  the  water,  stands 
a  grove  of  ancient  elms,  belonging  to  the  "  I>uke 
Rice  Homestead,"  where  lives  Mr.  K.  W.  Rice,  the 
present  representative  of  a  family  rich  in  Revolii 
tionary  relics  and  heirlooms.  The  Kice  homestead 
has  a  very  ancient  appearance,  in  its  retired  nook 
.iinong    the  trees,  and   though   kept  in    good    repair, 
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shows  no  janinjj  modfrii  innovations.  Thf 
liistory  of  tlie  family  is  as  follows  : — Thomas 
Rice  was  an  early  settler  of  Westborough  in 
1665  (originally  the  town  was  named  Marl- 
borough) ;  in  August,  1704,  there  was  an  Indian 
raid  on  the  meadows,  the  enemy  coming  from  a 
thickly  wooded  hill.  They  killed  one  boy  on  the 
spot  and  captured  four  others.  Timothy  Rice, 
one  of   the  captives,  became  sachem  of  a  tribe 
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near   Montreal.     Ashor  Rice,   another  of  the  boys, 

wlio  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of   his   capture, 

lived  with  the   Indians  foiu'  years,    when   his   father 

ransomed  him    by    paying  a  large   sum   of  money. 

He   was   brought   back   to   Westborough,  where   he 

died  in   1773.     The   home   of  the    Rice   family  was 

made  a  guard  house  in   171 1.     lienjamin  Rice,  born 

1774,  son  of  Ashor,  came  to  the  homestead  at  Lake 

Denison  in  1772.     The  hill  was  then  heavily  wooded  ; 

in  1774  he  built  a  barn,  which  is  still  standing,  with 

the  date  upon  it.     He  was  a  lieutenant  of  the   Re\'olution,  and  fought  at 

Hunker  Hill  (the  family  record  says  that  he  went  on  foot  to  lioston,  was 

gone  nine  months,  and  that   the  battle   of   Hunker    Hill  was   fought   on 

a  very  hot  day).     He  married  Ruth  Budge  after  his  return,  and  died  May, 

1S40,  aged  </).     Luke  Rice,  his  son,  lived  and  died  on  the  place,  and  ga\e 

his  name  to  the  homestead.     His  son,  E.  W.  Rice,  now  owns  the  farm, 

and  preserves  the  traditions  of  the  family.     He  showed  me  many  interest- 


ing relics  in  the  attic  and  in  corner  cup- 
boards, and  on  another  day  took  me  on  a 
drive  searching  for  historic  localities  in  the 
neighborhood.  Lake  1  )enison  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Miller's  Ri\'er,  and  tradition 
says  that  a  ford  on  the  rivernot  farfrom  the 
lake  is  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Rowlandson 
and  her  captors  stopped  for  a  night  under 
a  huge  rock  not  far  from  the  river  bank.  .\ 
reference  to  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  own  story 
of  her  capture  at  Lancaster,  and  subsequent 
wanderings  till  her  redemption  at  Wachusett 
Lake,    will   show  how    many    points    in    the 


county  can  claim  their  bits  of  tradition  in  connecti(jn  with  her  captivity.  Much  of 
it  is  very  vague,  and  perhaps  the  uncertain  mystery  adds  to  the  interest.  At  any 
rate,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  speaks  of  crossing  a  Miller's  River  ford,  where  the  Eng- 
lish gave  up  pursuit  and  returned  home,  leaving  her  in  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
In  searching  for  the  precise  spot  of  the  ford  we  plunged  into  a  pretty  wild  region, 
overgrown  with  underbrush  ;  at  last  we  foiuid  the  huge  rock  hidden  in  the  forest, 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  bank  of  the  ii\'er.     It  was  certainly  large  enough 
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to  protect  a  large  banfl  of  rmlians  imdcr  it> 
projecting  icdncv,  ami  I  uas  lokl  that  arrow- 
liuads  and  stone  iniplenicnls  had  been  (Uy^ 
up  beside  it,  proving  its  "se  as  an  encanij. 
iiient.  1-urther.  tliere  was  a  nauiral  palli 
way  to  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  shore  was  anotlier  liiiKe  rock 
split  ill  twain,  and  tlinnif^li  tliis  division  in 
the  rock  was  just  room  to  load  a  canoc. 
from  whii  h  its  occupants  could  come  uij 
tlirou),di  llie  opening  in  sinijle  file.  It  wa- 
just  a  natural  landing  tcj  the  protected 
camping   place  under  the  lar^jer   rock,  and 
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was  undoubtedly  used  in  many  a  rendezvous 
and  council  fire  of  the  Indians  ;  it  was  probably 
known  to  difTerenl  tribes  as  was  Redemption 
Kock  at  VVachusett  Lake. 

■After  ^etlinfj  views  of  rock  and  ford,  we 
tried  to  fjet  a  picture  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  but  found  the  country  too  marshy  to  get  very 
near.  The  region  has  always  been  a  wilderness,  and 
the  memory  of  old  inhabitants  recalls  it  as  being  a  haunt 
for  wolves  ;  for  some  reason  they  made  the  impenetrable 
tangle  of  undergrowth  a  place  for  nightly  gatherings, 
and  their  mournful  bowlings  on  the  midnight  wind  car- 
ried terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  children  in  far-away 
settlements. 

On  our  return  we  visited  some  old  houses, — one  old 
schoolhouse,  the  earliest  in  town,  now  almost  a  ruin. 
As  we  rode  back  along  the  lake  shore  I  was  shown  the 
spot  where  an  Indian  skeleton  had  been  dug  up.     Then 


my  companion  took  me  to  the  car  and  left  me  just  in  time  for  a 
lovely  sunset  over  the  lake.  The  red  disk  was  dropping  a 
golden  track  into  the  mirror-like  surface  by  the  other  shore, 
which  continued  spreading  its  sparkling  train  till  lost  among  the 
lily  pads  at  my  feet.  Then  faint  mists  began  creeping  along  the 
horizon,  which  seemed  to  gradually  absorb  the  sun"s  power, 
till  he  was  only  a  faint 

stain   on   the    horizon;     llSMii3^^^l^-''t!fi"^*^^*" ' 
and  the  mirror   of  Na- 
ture faithfully  reflected 


all  the  subtle  changes  that  passed 
.djove  it.  .\  storm  was  coming,  and  it 
behooved  us  all  to  make  ready  for  it: 
.IS  night  drew  on  tlie  howling  of  the 


ind    wiis   among  the   pines   o\erhead,    and    the    dashiny 
■aves   of   the   shore.     I'robabh    the  wolves   and    Indians 
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became  mixed  with  my  dreams,  as  the 
branches  outside  made  unearthly  scratch- 
ings  along  the  sides  of  the  car,  and  I 
awoke  with  a  start,  thinking  an  Indian 
was  clutching  my  scalp  and  a  wolf  was 
L;ripping  my  leg.  There  was  something 
(erribl)'  real  in  the  impressions  of  the 
day,  brought  up  by  the  rioting  of  the 
storm  so  near  my  car  window ;  the  sob- 
bing and  sighing  of  the  pines ;  the  rush 
of  the  waves  along  the  shore,  seemed 
like  the  culminating  action  and  force  of 
all  that  had  ever  li\ed  there.     The  ruins 


and  cellar  holes  gave  up  the 
dead,  and  their  spirits  stalked 
abroad  upon  the  storm.  The 
jiainted  boats  tugging  at  tht 
wharves,  the  row  of  cottages  and 
the  little  car  hid  in  the  grove, 
all  were  but  a  small  bit  of  tln 
present, — only  a  small  link  in 
the  drama  that  began  long  ages 
ago  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
past,  and  stretched  away  into  a 
never-ending  future  of  eternit)  ' 
Hut  the  storm  was  soon  ovei 
anil  the  next  morning's  sun 
arose  smiling  and  happy  over  as 
peaceful  a  scene  as  ever  niort  il 
looked  upon.  The  cheerful  pres 
ent  swallowed  the  nightmare  "t 
the    night,    and     rubbed     from  " 

memory's  slate  all  but  the  visions  of  brightness  coming  to  future  action. 
In   the  afternoon  Mr.  Alger  took  me  on  an  expedition   to   Carter', 
pleasant  spot,  both  for  present  interest  and  its  historic  value.     'I'his  i 


were  coming  up  out  of  the 
meadows  that  stretched  away 
1(1  the  north  in  an  intervale. 
He  nistantly  di\ined  the  best 
kjcations  for  pictures,  and 
helped  me  to  many  a  rare  bit 
of  landscape  effect,  as  well  as 
leading  me  to  spots  favorable 
for  showing  up  the  quaint  old 
mills  and  the  disused  water 
IKiwer.  I  found  one  picture 
showing  the  whole  party 
under  a  .group  of  magnilicent 
old  trees  by  the  roadside, 
and  then  we  dro\  e  home  past 
the  Rice  homestead  just  in 
time  for  another  beautiful  sun- 
set over  the  lake,  but  this  time 
seen  from  a  distant  hillsitle. 


Mills,  another 
the  home  of  a 


farmer  poet,  and  situated  near  a  crossroad  in 
the  direction  of  Gartlner.  The  mill  property  is 
almost  a  picturesque  ruin  in  a  beautiful  glen, 
and  is  used  by  the  poet  as  a  study  and  work 
room  ;  here,  in  a  corner  room,  he  has  written  ,i 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  has  had  published, 
and  keeps  them  on  sale  himself. 

We  found  Mr.  Carter  and  his  family  at  his 
house,  across  the  road  from  the  mill;  he  was 
superintending    the     cranlierij     pickers,    who 
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Mill  Olen  is  a  ple:.^ant  place, 
Jocund  laugh  and  smiling'  face 
Make  each  day  *c«m  full  of  Riace  ; 

Is  it  not  a  licaven? 
Here  the  Ijeauteous  Nurway  pine. 
With  the  hemlock  still  more  line. 
And  the  beech  with  rude  ouiline. 

1,1ft  their  branches  skyward. 
Mere  the  rul/in  and  blackl;ird 
.SinK  as  li-  e  as  e'er  was  heard, 
l!ut  I  du  not  know  a  word 

That  they  sink'  so  sweetly. 

Here  the  mill  hums  all  the  day. 
And  the  waters  dash  their  spray 
O'er  the  rocks  and  ^lidc  away 
Toward  the  niiRhty  ocean. 


Here  the  boat  glides  from  the  shore. 
'I'wo  young  girls  pulling  at  the  oar. 
Singing  the  light  song  of  the  rower. 

In  the  shades  of  even. 
All  around  are  hills  and  swells. 
All  around  arc  nooks  and  dells, 
U  here  bright  fancy  weaves  her  spells 

In  the  hours  of  leisure. 
Now  methiiiks  I  hear  you  say, 
"  I  should  like  to  go  and  stay 
In  that  lovely  spot  alway, 

I-'or  it  must  be  heaven." 
(Inly  give  us  hearts  of  love, 
All  piide  and  selfishness  above. 
And  where'er  we  rest  or  rove. 

Every  place  is  heaven. 

SiMEO.N  Carthk. 


A   "SIGHTLY   VIEW 

Who  could  Ikivc  liccii  the  plucky  iiuliviclunl  who  first 
fleclded  on  (Jardncr's  site!  No  one  but  a  lover  of  a  high- 
jifli'il    sl<\-.  u.-    :\rf    suri'.      I'erchod    on    the    ridge   of    hills 
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living  in  a  hilly  region!  It  is  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  place,  however,  for 
agriculture ;  the  seasons  are  unequally  divided  at  this  height,  and  though  the 
Heywood  stock  farm  is  an  excellent  example  of  successful  management,  the 
owners  have  had  to  put  in  an  electric  machine  (which  cuts  their  ensilage) 
in  order  to  get  even  with  the  fast  Meeting  summer !  The  climate  cannot  be 
said  to  have  made  the  town  sufl'er,  however,  for  the  roads  which  wind  up  and 
down,  once  and  around,  amid  the  many  hills,  are  lined  with  pretty  collages  and 


between  Wachusett  and  Monadnock,  the  village  sits  with  a  good  part  of  the 
county  at  her  feet.  .\s  though  in  fe'ar  that  the  brave  settlement  might  be  too 
much  dominated  by  the  rtigged  slopes  about  her.  Nature  has  given  to  this 
particular  spot,  chosen  by  the  first  villagers,  a  beautiful,  clear,  shining  sheet  of 
water,  well  named  the  Crystal  Lake,  lying  among  the  nearer  hills,  like  a 
diamond  among  emeralds.  Along  its  margin  the  bobbing  rowboats  swing  on 
their  fastenings,  and  larger  vessels  stand  out  like  painted  ships  upon  its  shin- 
ing surface.  .Above,  on  Glazier  hill,  which  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  another  sheet  of  water  forms  the  reservoir  of  the  town's  drinking 
water;  the   force  of   gravity  distrilnites   it,  which  shows  the   convenience   of 
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well-built  homes,  all  shining  with  fresh  paint  and  liowered 
in  shrubbery.  In  the  center  stands  the  admirable  Hey- 
wood   Memorial    Library,    which    was    recently   buill     and 


well  slocked  with  books,  as  a  gift  to  Gardner  by  the  pnnci- 
y,\\  manufacturers  of  rattan  goods  of  the  place;  the  old 
i.uern,  the  South  Gardner  Hotel,  which  used,  a  hundred 
)ears  ago,  and  all  through  the  days  of  the  stage  coach,  to  be 
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of  Ihe  trip  ami  our  suiruuiidin<>-.s,  made  us  very  wakeful,  while  the  lively  strains  of  "Fisher's 
Hornpipe,"  "  Money  Musk,"  "  Chorus  Jig"  and  the  "Virginia  Reel,"  from  the  village  hill,  lured 
us  at  last  from  our  rest  to  view  the  merry  dancers.  Now,  even  good  people,  love  the  dance.  It 
was  quite  an  art  in  those  days.  Queen  Elizabeth  danced  the  stately  minuet  at  Penshurst,  and 
M.iry,  (^ueen  of  Scots,  danced  the  strathspey  at  Holyrood  with  Rizzio.  It  is  not  strange  that  our 
village  girls  were  anxious  to  emulate  royalty  and  gather  where— as  the  old  school  reader  had  it: 

"  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours 
With  Hyini:lm-t." 


a  famous  hoslehy,  has  lieen  suix-rsecletl  Ky  more   i 
structures,  and  prosperity,  as  it  always  tines,  has   pushed 
aside  the  remnants  of  the  time  when  the  town  was  young. 


MONADNOCK  REVISITED 

"Dark  Hower  of  Chesliue's  Li.iiden, 
Red  evening  duly  dyes 
Thy  somber  head  with  rosy  hues 

To  fix  far  gazing  eyes. 
Well  the  Planter  knew  how  strongly 

Works  thy  form  on  human  thought ; 
1  muse  what  secret  purpose  had  he 
To  draw  all  fancies  to  this  spot  " 

-" MoinulitMk  Seen  from  . 


In  my  youthful  days  it  was  customa 
w  hen  we  all  desired  a  "  royal  mountain  day 
and  what  every  participant  would  sur 
vote  to  be  "a  splendid  lime"  to  chai 
a  vehicle,  then  calletl  an  oinnihus,  m  lat 
tiays  a  "barge,"  and  lilling  it  with  mer 
boys  and  girls,  to  attach  four  or  six  horst 


as  the   case  required,  and   journey  toward 

Fitzwilliam,  where  the  excellent  hotel  offered 

a  tempting  meal,  and  the  rest  needed  for  the 

exertions  of  the  ascent  on  the 

next  day.     The  older  people 

would  follow  in  carriages,  and 

often    it   would   happen   that 

two  hundred  guests  would  as- 

seinble  in  the  little  village  for 

a  stay  over  night. 

The  landlord  of  the  little 
hotel  was  greatly  exercised  to 
[irovide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  so  large  a  num- 
l:)er  of  grown  persons,,  and 
when,  at  length  he  deemed  "us  boys"  worthy  of  notice,  it  was  to 
solemnly  inform  us  that  "all  his  eatables  had  been  consumed, 
except  a  huge  milkpan  of  baked  beans  and  a  loaf  of  Indian  bread, 
and  a  jar  of  pickles."  As  for  "sleeping  rooms,  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  serve  us,"  etc.  We  thankfully  accepted  the  baked  beans 
and  bread,  then  by  a  raid  on  the  village  grocery  for  nuts,  cheese, 
tigs  and  raisins,  managed  the  two  needed  repasts  very  comfortably. 

Going  to  a  vacant  house  we  secured  the  floors  of  two  or  three 
rooms,  and  some  straw  sjjread  thickly  round,  made  good  shake- 
downs, and   the  backs  of  our  hands  good    pillows.     The   novelty 


Very  gay  were  the  dancers;  the  youths  in  their  "pumps,"  and  the  maidens  in  their 
"  run-rounds."  The  dancing  then  was  not  the  solemn  perfunctory  shufHe  of  to-day. 
The  Hushed  and  smiling  faces  of  the  girls  as  they  obeyed  the  stentorian  calls  of  the 
negro  prompter,  uttered  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  good  distance,  and  the 
abandon  of  the  nimble-footed  youths  whocut  the  "pigeon  wing,"  made  the  scene  very 
attractive  to  the  boys,  whose  awkwardness  could  hardly  be  tolerated  in  an  assemblage 

of  such  skillful  performers. 
The  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
start  of  the  long  procession 
on  the  morrow  was  very  en- 
livening. The  way  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  sweet  soprano 
voices  of  the  girls,  uniting 
with  the  baritone  of  some  of 
the  boys,  and,  ere  long,  we 
were  busy  cutting  alpenstocks 
for  the  wearying  climb  up 
among  the  rocks  that  so 
plentifully  abound  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  were  people  from 
a  number  of   the  towns   and 
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villages  adjacent,  and  some  had  passed  the  night  uniler 
llie  huge  overhanging  rocks,  the  smoke  of  tlieir  camp 
tires  lending  picturesque  touches  to  the  winding  way. 

Monadnock,  ahove  the   line  of  vegetation,  is  often 
hidden  In  clouds  ;  Kmerson  writes  ; 

'■  M.iny  (lcI  in  5utniiii.r  seek, 
Of  my  far  :ippe.iriiiK  peak  ; 
In  tlie  dre^iilcd  winter  time 
None  save  dappUriK  shadows  climb. 
Under  clouds  my  lonely  head. 
Old  as  the  sun,  old  almost  as  the  sluidi/. ' 

This  poetic  statement,  however,  is  not 
strictly  true,  for  an  artist,  Mr.  MacNeal, 
who,  during  the  past  si.x  years,  has  had 
his  studio  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had 
the  courage  to  ascend  one  winter  upon 
snowshoes,— so  enamored  Is  he  of  the  spot 
that  even  the  winter  does  not  repel  him. 
'I'hc  wonderful  elTects  caught  by  his  brush 
in  lovely  aquarelles  adorn  tlie  walls  of  many 
lloston  homes. 

In  making  the  trip  to  procure  illustrations 
for  this  book  I  find  the  conditions  are 
entirely  changed.  Midway  now  stands  an 
excellent  hotel,  and  mine  host,  l''urman,  pro- 
vides neatly  kept  and  spacious  rooms,  rest- 
ful beds,  and  food  excellent  in  ciual'ity  and 
variety.  Many  hay-fever  victims  Hee  to  the 
inoimtain  hou.se  to  escape  the  dread  disease. 
It  was  as  cold  as  It  used  to  be,  at  this  heiglil, 
but  warm  fires  were  kept  burning,  and  the 
ladies  promenaded  the  verandas  wrapped 
in  the  fur  garments  of  January. 

.Vs  too  frei|ueutly  happens  to  the  adveii 


turous  climber,  I  found  the  moun- 
tain's peak  cloudy,  and  the  prospect 
was  ha/y  and  dim.  At  such  a  moment 
of  disappointment  following  the  diffi- 
cult and  fatiguing  ascent,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  console  oneself  by  naming  over 
the  list   of  important  heights   which, 

^ ,   ,,,,  on  clear  days,  one  may  see  with  the 

usual  opera  glass : 

W.itatic  Hills,  heislit        i.Sj?  ket  .tscutney.  heisht        3.320  fe 

\V.ichusi:tl  Mountain, 

Ml    llolyoke, 

Mt.  Toby. 

Oreylock, 

Haystack, 

Eduinox, 

KiUington. 

When  one  is  interested  in  a  locality  it  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  legends 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  associated  with  that  particular  spot 
Monadnock,  from  its  wildness  and  inaccessibility,  has  always  been  the  hauni 
of  the  bear,  the  catamount  and  the  red  man.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the 
Indian  Rip  Van  Winkle's  long  sleeji,  which  I  am  able  to  relate  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Converse,  a  genlleman  imirh  interested  in  Indian  lore,  and 


uhose  agreeable  version  he  has  lately  published  In 
book  form.  The  Indian  romance  is  Interwoven  with  a 
l^oetlc  thread  of  love,  while  the  Hutch  Rip  found  noth- 
ing in  his  cup  but  the  bitter  dregs  of  disappointment. 

The  actors  In  the  Indian  drama  are  //'<;/'(///«/<•.  an  old 
chief  and  a  seer:  .\iiiisem<i,  his  lovely  daughter,  her 
name  meaning  'she  who  steals  hearts:"  and  U'inili- 
lioiiloo,  which  means  "  Fighting  Hear,"  a  young  chief, 
whose  heart  the  lis.some  Nausema  has  stolen.  Space 
must  not  be  taken  with  any  description  of  the  charms  of 
Nausema's  person,  or  the  prowess  of  her  lover.  They  ha 
ing  Hear  "  seeks  the  old  seer,  and  says : 

*•  The  deer  bounds  through  the  forest 

Strong  as  a  warrior's  bow.  free  as  tlie  air. 

And  none  can  o'ertake  him,  hut  he  seeks  his  mate. 

The  graceful  fawn  timidly  peeping:  from  her  leafy  covert 

Shudders  at  the  long  howl  of  the  herce  wolf. 

And  she  longs  lor  protection 

Fighting  Bear  is  strong  of  arm  and  fleet  of  foot, 

The  siv.ige  Ijear  goes  down  Iwfore  his  tomahawk  'ike  a  stone. 

His  swifi  arrow  pierces  the  breast  of  his  foe. 

But  he  dearly  loves  Nausema, 

And  the  tientle  miiden  pines  fo   the  wifiwanl  of  her  warrior  \ 


|ue 


ntlv.  and  at  last  "  l-'ight- 


l,Sj7  feet 

Ascutney. 

2.10S     •• 

Mansfield, 

1. 100      " 

Moosilauk< 

1.275      " 

Lafayette, 

3.5^)      '• 

Kearsarge. 

3.4ft2      " 

Washingto 

3.S72     '• 

Chocorua, 

43S0      ■• 

He  then  states  that  he  has  discovered  that  foreign  tribes  have  combined  to 
attack  the  old  chief,  and  oft'ers  the  help  of  himself  and  his  braves.  The  old 
seer  is  very  angry  at  the  slight  thus  cast  upon  his  power  to  reveal  occult  mys- 
teries, and  scorns  the  young  chief  and  his  well-meant  ofler  of  help,  say- 
ing :    "Wabannie    is    his    own     jiroplict.     Does    the   old    bear    ask     help 

from  the  gray  wolf.' 
Wabannie  and  his 
liraves  can  fight  their 
own  battles  !  Begone  '  " 
Subsequently,  when 
the  old  chief  has  been 
out  upon  a  long  hunt, 
at  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day,  as  they  approached 
the  encampment,  the 
tip  of  the  mountain 
seemed  veiled  in  clouds, 
through  which  Hashed 
luiid  lightnings,  and 
strange  gigantic  figures 
seemed  to  come  and  go. 
Soon  t'lc   sun,  uhicli 
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hung  in  the  heavens,  dimly  seen  like  a  huge  copper  l^all, 
sunk  from  sight,  leaving  a  halo  of  fiery  glor\-  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  and  night  cnnie  on  while  the  stillness  of  death  reignd 
in  the    murky    atmosphere,    broken   only   by   the  ill-omened 

hoots  of  the 
screech  owls  hid- 
den in  the  gloomy 
deptiis  of  the 
Inrest. 

A  female  fig- 
in  e  appeared, 
uhich  beckoned 
to  Wabannie  antl 
nio\-eil  fi:u'\\ard 
towaril  the  nioini- 
taiii  ;  the  teni- 
fiedbraveslooked 
on  awe-struck  as  the  old  chief,  apparently  controlled  l>y 
supernatural  power,  rose  aiul  loliowed.  The  rocky  rifts 
of  the  mountain  glowed  with  phosphorescent  light,  and 
seemed  slowly  to  yawn  asunder  to  receive  the  figure, 
which,  followed  by  the  old  chief,  slowly 

passed  within,  and  the  rocks  closed  after      ■ 

them.  Once  within  the  rift  the  figure 
muttered  some  mysterious  incantations, 
moved  her  shadowy  arms  to  and  fro  over 
the  prostrate  chief,  and  he  fell  upon  a 
mossy  bed  into  a  profound  slumber. 

In  the  village  there  was  greatest  con- 
sternation. All  night  long  the  braves 
lamented,  and  the  squaws  moaned  the 
loss  of  their  chief.  At  dawn  the  sun  rose 
in  autumnal  splendor,  and  Nausema 
awoke,  missing  her  father,  and  sought 
him  thro'  the  village.  She  listened  to  the 
mournful  story,  and  sorrowfully  retired 
to  her  wigwam. 

Time   sped  on  :  .\ausema  laugheil   no 
more.     Her  eye  lost  its  Hashing  brightness,  her  foot  its 
elastic   step.     ( )ue    morning   "  Fighting    bear "   stooti 


IVIONADNOCK  S    MESSAGE 


W  lieie  Mountain  .Monadnock,  majestic  in  niiglit 
And  infinite  leisure,  rose  grand  in  his  lieiglir, 
And  angels  came  lieralds  fiom  heaven  to  bring 
the  best  of  IVIay  mornings  to  gladden  the  spring, 
And  waters  from  beeches  sparliled  whose  wave 
Tliat  cliarmto  the  hours  of  tlie  b-ight  morning  ga 
Wliich  waliens  the  birds  to  tlieir  cheeriest  tune 
\oil  M.iy  fields  to  green  to  the  brightness  of  June 
I  liH  c  forth  fnim  Ihe  home  of  her  humble  lite  suei 
\  m  d  en  went  singing  the  morning  to  greet  : 
\nd  traced  by  tlie  resonant  waters  that  sang 
1  ill  echoing  distances  joyfully  rang. 
She  waited  in  wonder  and  awe  at  the  song 
111  tfe  Klilieiiiig  rivtr  that  spaikltd  along, 
W  hile  Mountain  Monadnock,  rejoicing  in  might 
I   tm  foothills  to  summit  beamed  forth  his  dclit'l 


befoie  hei  She  utte  c  1  i  in)ful  crj-,  and  Hew  to  his 
mils  she  \\h  hi  I  1  si  her  father,  had  found  her 
1  1 1\  t    1   \Li  1  i.,lit   1.,    Ic.ir"    urged    an    immediate 

weddnig    ind  took  hci  t     histiibe. 

Man}   moons    passed       1  he   palefaces    were  iiumer- 

I  i^htmg    ben       joined   his   fortunes  with 
1  h  li|       He   111  1  Nftusema  were  captured  by  the 

I'n-.lisi  I  t  he  cut  his  way  through  the  guards,  carry- 
111,  \rusemi  upon  his  back,  and  escaped  to  his 
^  Mmpj  stK  nghold   and  it  length  made  peace. 

Aftei  1  1  u..,  time  pisse  1  in  total  darkness  Wabannie 
i«    kt       111     iidimt  1^         ipproached  him  and  said  : 

I  im  \  1  .,1  11  Inn  ]  i  it  Wabannie,  and  I  will  now 
0  the  top  of   the  mountain,  for  your  eyes 

II  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought. 
\'our  long  sleep  has  spared  you  the  pain 
and  humiliation  of  beholding  the  lia\oc. 
Go  and  live  with  Nausema  and  '  Fighting 
bear,"  and  die  in  peace." 

The  aged  chief  gazed  sadly  about ;  at 

his  feet  the  lake  called  "  I.ooking  Glass 

of  the    (ireat    ^[anitou,"    smiled,  but  no 

canoes  could  be  seen  on   its  surf.ice  ;  in 

the  in.irgin  no  wigwams  were  standing, — 

oulv  the  log  huts  cif    the  palefaces  were 

silile.     .Slnwl\-  and    painfully   going   to 

lie    shores  of  the  lake  he  searched  and 

t    uud    :in   old   lauoe.     Sadly  he,  for  the 

I  ist  time,  paddled  o'er  its  placid  waters 

I    the  opposite  shore,  where  he  crushed 

t   e  canoe  'neath  his  feet,  and  penetrated 

the    tieiis     t    lest  to  ihe  wigwam    of  Nausema.     As  he 

nearetl  the  xillage  the  red  cliildren  ran,  shrieking  at  his 

strange  appe.irance  ;  the  squaws  looked  stolidly  on,  no 

one  scene:' 


Nausema 


to  know  him,  and  he  ' 
vas    passing    by,  and 


as  heartbroken  ;  but 
she    recognized    her 


ud  rapt  o'er  the  <c-ne  of  that 
,  I  e  maiden  entranced  f 
1  hy  motto  be  duly,  thy  jewel  be  truth 


;ol  Ma\ 
the  waters  to  .^ay  : 


\nd  \ 


And  love  which  to  many  but  soriow  doth  biinj 
.■■liall  lie  thy  good  angel  to  cheer  thee  losMng 
Deyond  the  high  music  ol  joylullest  stream 
I  iMl  ev-_-r  charmed  i,oel  to  tunelullesl  theme   ' 
Aella  Gkl 
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"  Radiant  angel,  just  from 

the  skies: 
His  bright,   pleasant  fact.-. 

with  his  heavenly  eyes. 
Illumed  the  whole  lore>t. 

ffavecomfnit  the  while; 
ihe  Great  Spirit  has  he.-ird 

your  most  earnest  call. 
.\nd  has  sent  me  to  say : 
■  III    Bive  you  as  the  sun 

Kroweth  low, 
Kach  year  a  colored  halo 

a  beautiful  glow. 
On  the  trees  of  the  I'oie  t 

forever  to  come ; 
An    earthly    foretaste    ■■! 

your  Heavenly  Home. 

'Till  Autumn     and   Sum 
mcr  together  shall  danc- 

In  that  second  warm  spell, 
which  will  surely  come 

When  the  sun   grows  low. ; 
hum, 


ntl   the  gnsshopiKMs 


f.ither,  and  liansinn  t'J  '"s  neck,  her  joyful  cries  sunimoned  tiie 
lii-ople  to  wilness  lier  fjreal  goofl  fortune. 

Vear.s  pa.sseil,  and  the  aged  chief,  now  bent  with  weakness,  and 
sightless,  would  take  his  frrand- 


wliole 
nearly 


'  The  "  Indian  Summer"  J  now  give  its  name. 
And  every  year  when  the  red  ba  ners  lly 
Kemembcr  Oieat  Manitou  up  in  the  >ky; ' 
The    .Spirit's  voice   ceased     for   the   angel    had 

gone. 
Itut  the  promise  he  made  has  ever  Ivrn  done  " 


children  on  his  knees,  and  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  Memory's 
sketch  book,  repeat  to  them  the 
stranjje  story  of  his  Ions  sleep 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  and 
of  the  angel  figure  which  awoke 
him. 

The  Indians  used  to  say,  in 
the  Indian  summer  days,  in  the 
mornings  of  the  full  moon  in 
September  of  each  year,  the  tall 
spectral  figure  of  W.abannie 
might  be  seen  at  sunri.se,  for  a 
short  time,  upon  the  high  clil'ls 
of  the  mountain,  and  soon  after 
a  canoe,  with  a  ghostly  occu- 
pant, would  put  forth,  and  si- 
lently glide  over  the  niinnr-likc 
surface  of  the  lake  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  where  it  WDuld  dis- 
appear in  the  mist. 

There    is    another     beautiful 
story  the  Indians  used  to  relate 
to  their  children.  In  the  autumn, 
the    most    poetical    of     all    the 
periods  of  the  year,  they  would 
sit    under  the    crimson    and    golden 
maples  and  relate  to  their  pappooses 
how  Manitou  came  to  give  ihem  the 
lo\ely  Indian   siunnuT.     The    Indiaiis 


while  the  soft  hazy  air  over  mountain  and  sea 
Shall  shimmerand  tremblethro*  each  colored  I 
So  the  old  year  shall  die  with  bright  colors  o'er 
And  never  again  with  a  funereal  pall. 

These  lines  were  gleaned  from   .\Ir.  Converse's  book.     Whittier,  loo.  sings 
of  this  beautiful  season  : 

'  Witli  mingled  sound  of   horns    and 

bells, 
A  far  lu-ard  clang,  the  wild  geese  Hy 
.stoim  sent   (rom   Arctic    moors    and 

fells 
Like  a  great  arrow  thro'  the  sky, 
Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one 
Chasing  the   outhward  flying  sun  : 
While  the  brave  snow  bird  and  haidy 

jay 
Call  to  them  from  thro'  pines  as  if  to 
bid  them  stay. 

"  Rich  gifts  of  (lod  !    A  year  of  time! 
What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day. 
What   hues  wherewith   our   Northern 

.Make  Autumn's  dropping  woodlands 

gay: 
What  airs  oulblown  from  ferny  dells, 
.\nd   clover    bloom    and  sweetlr'ers 

smells : 
What  songs  of  birds  and  brooks,  what 

fruits  and  flowers, 
llreen  woodsand  moonlit  snows  have 

in  its  round  Ix-en  ours. 


ell!    these    golden   hills 


'I'nn  soon  their  wintry  frown. 

And  snow. cold  winds  from  ofl   tli 
shake 

The  maple's  red  leaves  down. 

liut  I  shall  see  a  summer  sun. 

Still  setting  broad  and  low. 
The  mountain  slopes  shall  blush  and  blonm. 
The  golden  watuis  How, 
A  lover's  claim  is  mine  on  all 
1  see. to  have  and  hold. 
'The  rose  light  ol  pjipcl.ial  hills. 
And  summers  never  told," 

C,  Asiir.i K-.ii   Snow. 


said  that  away  In  the  far  olT  past 
there  was  no  Indian  summer,  no 
golden  days,  no  bright  foliage  on  the 
■trees;  only  dark  brown,  slates,  gray 
c.lnuds  and  dingy  russets. 


In  long  hro 

wn  garments,  all  ol  color  the  same  : 

I  lis  pocket; 

i  held  corn  ears,  with  lierrics  and  nuts. 

While  over 

his  shoulders  were  long  strini;s  of  fruit. 

VVithgoldc 

n-rod. asters,  red  barlx.Trie.5,  and  such 

As  kind  Al 

itumn  ripens  with  artistic  touch." 

.     .     .     I5ut  the  Indians  saw 

"That  Autumn  grew  weak,  his  moccasins  trembled. 

Me  hardly  could  speak,  for  he  saw  his  arch  foe.  the  '  Angel  of  t1o:ith.' 

With  his  long  sharp  claws  and  his  icy  breath 

Coming  down  from  the  North." 

The   Indians   pitied  .Autumn,  and  complained  to  Manitou,  and  he    listened 
to  their  petition  to  make  the  death  of  Autumn  more  pleasant.     He  sends  a 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SKETCHING  CAR 

IV 

In  the  beginning  of  the  trip  it  had  been 
expected  that  from  Winchendon  we  shoiiM 
move  to  Fitchburg,  but  in  our  explorations 
we  could  find  no  retired  spot  for  the  c.ii 
near  the  city,  and  as  our  friends  had 
relatives  near  Mt.  Wachusett,  it  was  dc 
termined  to  move  direct  to  South  Wcsl- 
minster,  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
and   from   this   center    explore     I'itchburL;-, 


Leominster  and  Clinton.     We  developed  all 

of  our  plates  and  packed  them  up  for  home, 

thus  lightening  our  loads.     And  now  again 

we  were  obliged  to  break  the  ties  that  bound 

us  to  our  home  on  the  lake.     It  is  astonishing  how  quicklj-  inri 

dents  and  surroundings  weave  in  to  make  a  spot  dear   to  tin- 

memory,  and  how  newfound  friends  come  in  and  claim  a  shan- 

in  every  life,  even  if  it  is  only  passing  by  in  the  roadway. 

We  moved,  as  usual,  two  in  the  express  wagon,  and  one  with 
the  car  and  driver.  The  route  was  a  direct  line  through  (lardner 
to    Westminster,   and   then    south    to   Wachusett    Lake.     The 


MONADNOC 


''  Monadnoc     is     a    nic 

strong, 
Tall  and  Rond  my  kind  r 
But  well  I  know  no  mc 


£t 


[V 


Me 


with 


For  it  is  on  Zodiac's  writ 
.Adamant  is  soft  to  wit : 
And  wtien  ttie  greater  conies 

With  my  secret  in  his  bain, 

1  shall  pass,  as  glides  my  sliadow 

Dailyoverhilland  maadow. 

"  Through  all  time,  in  light,  in  gloom, 
Well  1  hear  the  approaching  feet 
C>n  the  flinty  pathway  beat 
Of  him  that  cometh  and  shall  come 
Of  him  who  shall  as  lightly  bear 
My  daily  load  of  woods  and  streams. 
As  doth  this  round  sky  cleaving  boat 
Which  never  strains  its  rocky  beams  ; 
Whose  timbers,  as  they  s  lent  float 
Alps  and  Caucasus  uprear. 
And  the  long  Alleghanies  here, 
And  all  town  sprinkled  lands  that 
Sailing  through   stars  with   all   their   his 
titry  be 

"Every  morn  1  lift  my  head. 

See  N'ew  England  underspread, 

South  from  St.  Lawience  to  llie  Sound  ; 

Fiom  Katskill  east  to  the  sea  tound. 

Anchored  fast  for  many  an  age 

I  await  the  bard  and  sage, 

Who,  in  large  thoughts,  like  fair  pea-l-seed. 

Shall  string  Monadnoc  like  a  bead, 

Comes  that  cheerful  troubadour 

This  mound  shall  throb  his  lace  before. 

As  when  with  inward  fires  and  pain 

It  rose  a  bubble  from  the  plain. 

When  he  cometh,  I  shall  shed, 

.Move  this  well  spring  in  my  head, 


negatives    were     shipped   at    the    station,  then    we 
pushed  on  for  Cardner.     .As  I  sat  in  the  porcli  of  the 


Fountain  drop  ot  spicier  worth 
Thin  all  vintage  of  the  earth 
There's  fruit  ujion  my  barren  soil. 
Costlier  farthan  wine  or  oil; 
there's  a  berry  blue  and  gold  - 
Autumn-rip?,  its  juices  hold 
Sparta's  s'outness,  llethlehen  's  hear 
Asi.Vs  rancor,  Athcn's  ait, 
Slow  sure  IJritaiii's  secular  might, 
And  the  German's  inward  sight 

"  I  will  give  my  son  lo  eat 
liest  of  I'ans  imm.rial  me.it, 
l{  ead  to  eat,  and  juice  to  drain  ; 
So  the  Coinage  of  his  brnin 
Shall  not  be  forms  of  stars,  but  stars. 
Nor  pictures  pale,  hilt   Jove  and   Mai 
He  conies,  but  not  of  thai  rare  bred 
Who  daily  climb  my  specular  head. 
Oft  as  mnrning  wreathes  my  scarf. 
Fled  the  last  plumule  of  the  Dark 
Pants  up  hither-,  the  spruce  clerk 
From  South  Cove  and  City  wharf, 
I  take  him  up  my  rugged  sides. 
Half  repent.int,  scant  of  breath  - 
Head-eyes  my  granite  chaos  show. 
And  my  midsummer  snow; 

'  'pen  the  daiinling  map  beneath. 
All  his  county,  sea  and  land, 


tfed  t 


!  of  his  ha 


Hi' 


His  city  top- 
1  pl.intliis  e' 

,  a  glimiii 
ivsnn  the 

lering  hai-e 
■sky  hoop  bo 

'   ■  See  there 
Of  the  hullcl 

the  grim 
:ol  Ihee; 

i;ray  roundi, 
nth 

1  unibhng  steep 
In  the  tincontinented  deep,' 
I  le  looks  on  that  and  he  turns  pale, 
'  lis  even  so,  this  treacherous  kite 
l-arm  furrow  d  town  incrusted  sphe 
Thoughtless  of  its  anxious  freight, 
Pliiiiges  eyeless  on  forever  ; 
.■\nd  he,  poor  parasite,  ^ 

Cooped  in  a  ship  he  cannot  s'eer — 
Who  is  the  captain  he  knows  not, 
I'oit  or  pilot  trows  not,— 
Kiskorruin  lie  iinist  share. 


ith  1 


With  my  north  wind  chill  his  bleed  ; 
1  lame  him,  clattering  down  the  rocks. 
And  to  live  he  is  in  lear. 
Then,  at  last,  I  let  him  down 
Once  more  into  his  dapper  town. 
To  chatter,  frightened,  to  his  clan, 
And  forget  im- if  he  can." 

A'    II',   F.mcr^on^ 


r  T  C  T  U  R  E  s  n  U  F.      VV  O  R  c  i:  S  T  K  R 


Windsor  House  I  saw  tlie  car  go 
through  the  center  of  the  town, 
attracting  considerable  attention 
from  people  in  the  street.  A 
light  rain  was  falling,  l)iit  not 
enough  to  delay  our  journey. 
.After  lunch  we  started  on  again, 
and  just  as  we  were  crossing  a 
railway  hridge  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town  our  front  a.vle  broke 
and  down  we  came  into  the 
liiiddle  of  the  road.  We  had 
barely  time  to  unfasten  the 
horses  and  turn  them  aside  when 
a  train  whizzed  by  underneath. 
.\Iy  companion  took  the  horses 
to  a  stable,  and  sent  a  bla< :k- 
sniith  to  help  nie  mend  the 
wagon.  No  one  was  luut:  we 
lied   up  with  a  rope  and  [uillrd 


over  a  bad  accident.  What  if  it  had  happened  while  coming 
down  Monadnock,  or  if  we  had  been  in  a  wild  region  twenty 
miles  from  a  repair  shop  1  We  seemed  to  get  into  bad 
scr.ipes  at  just  the  right  moment  for  good  .Samaritans  to 
come  along  and  help  us  out,  and  [ 
have  no  doubt  they  lightened  tluir 
nun  troubles  in  etpial  proportion  ! 

We  (ho\c  into  the  main  street  of 
Westminster  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  This  street  terminates  on 
quite  an  elevation  at  its  southern  end, 
called  .\cademv  Hdl.    Fine  residences 


MONADNOCK  TO  THE  PINE 

Thou  tall  majestic  monarch  of 

the  wood. 
That   standeth   where    no    wild 

vine  dares  to  creep. 
.Men  call  thee  old.  and  say  that 

thou  hast  stood 
A    century     upon     my     rugged 

steep ; 
\'et  unto  me.  thv  life  is  but  a 

day 
When  I  recall  the  things  that  I 

have  seen, 
1  he  forest  monarchs  that  have 

passed  away 
I  pon  the  spot  where  first  1  saw 

thy  green ; 
I  or  1  am  older  than  the  age  of 

man, 
'1-   all    the    living    things    that 

craw  I  or  creep, » 
<  Ir  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of 

the  deep, — 
I    was  the   lirst  dim   outline   of 

(>od's  plan — 
tJnly  the  waters  of  the  restless 

sea 
.■\nd  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven 

are  old  t(j  me. 

(    I.AKK.Nc  K.    HaWKES. 


I  In;  null  were  at  dinner,  bill  scion  came 
li.K  k  and  began  welding  the  broken 
a.\le  ;  one  had  seen  a  strange  sight,  in 
tlie  sh.i|ie  of  a  "cut-ofT  Noah's  .\rk " 
liMvebng  through  the  town.  Many  were 
the  conjectures  as  to  its  |nupose,  Init 
nobody  seemed  to  dixine  that  it  was  for 
artistic  purposes,  or  t!iat  the  wagon  they 
were  mending  had  any  connection  there- 
wiih.  Hut  we  were  soon  in  order  again, 
the  showers  cleared  away,  and  we  went 
on   our  way  rejoicing  that  we  were  safely 


surround  the  common  in  the  center,  and  here  we 
obtained  our  lirst  fair  view  of  .Ml.  Wachuselt  across 
a  sheet  of  water  called  Meeting  House  I'ond.  This 
lake,  filling  the  narrow  valley  to  the  .south,  is  being 
tapped  by  the  city  of  Kitchburg  for  her  water  sujjply. 

vcM  r.  iiLLixKi-  ^^'^  drove  around  the  lake  and  saw  the  immense  supply 

pipes  being  laid,  and  the  new  gate-houses  going  up  to 

control  the  outlet;  then  we  turned  to  the  southward,  and  lost  our  way  in  the 

tangle  of  roads  running  around  the  mountain.     We  came  out  on  an  elevation 

i>\erlookiiig  a  deep  ravine,  the  far  side  forming  the  Wachusett  foothills,  and  to 

the   left,  in  a  little  basin,   was  another  lake  shining  as  a   mirror.      This   was 

our  lirst  sight  of  the  Wachusett  Lake. 

<  In  inquiry  we  found  that  we  w'ere  far  east  of   nur  deslinaiion.  so  we  turnci.1 

about  and  made  our  way  westward.    Soon 

our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 

the  car  standing  in  the  front  yard  of  an 

ancient  mansion  on  the  brow   of   a  hill. 

Two  lofty  elms  spread   protecting  arms 

over  it,  and  a  group  of  barns  filled  the 

space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 

We  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  ihi 

owner  of  the   homestead,  his  wife,  aiv.l 

two  daughters,  and  the  evening  passed  so 
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cozily  by  the  open  fireplace  tluil  it 
seemed  quite  cliilly  to  leaxe  for  tlie 
bunks  in  tlie  car.  Tliis  was  the 
beginning  of  our  new  camp  on 
Wiiitney  Hill,  ami  our  first  intro 
cluction  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Calvin 
Whitney.  We  found  our  new  friends 
warmly  interested  in  our  plans,  ami 
also  discovered  that  the  faniih 
mansion  was  especially  rich  in 
traditions  and  full  of  relics  from 
garret  to  cellar.  The  family  annals 
extended  back  into  England,  while 
the  descendants  were  scattered  all 
over  the  country.     ( )ne  son  was  in 


'^M 


business   at    Fitchburg ;  one   branch   of   the   family 
stock  was  in  Worcester  city,  having  a  country  home 
close  by  under  the  hill,  while  another  branch  com- 
prised prominent  peo]ile  in   Leominster.     We  found 
our  new  home  also  a  place  of  resort 
for   the  mountain   visitors,  as  it   was      -    - 
situated  at    a  crossroads,  and   as   at- 
tractive for  its  good  cheer  as   for  its 
ancient  prestige. 

The  first  day  in  camp  we  spent  in 
putting  our  house  in  order  fiy  stretch- 
ing a  canvas  from  the  car  to  a  stone 
wall  close  by,  and  fixing  up  a  box  for 
developing  plates  under  it.  A  large 
shepherd  dog,  named  Watch,  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings  as 
the  rest  of  the  family,  and  very  soon 
nckided  us  in  his  range  of  affections. 


Ii  was  comical  to  see  him  rush  past  our  camp  with  a  furious 
liark  for  a  passing  stranger,  while  on  the  way  his  tail  wagged 
a  friendly  greeting  to  ourselves. 

( )ur  fn-st  trip  to  fitchburg  included  the  whole  parl\-,  as  we 
could  safely  leave  the  car  in  sight  of  the  Whitney  family.  It 
was  a  long  dri\e  through  the  eastern  outskirts  of  West- 
minster and  along  the  shores  of  ponds  that  made  up  the 
sources  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua  River.  Our 
entrance  to  the  city  was  through  the  valley  in  West  I'ltch- 
burg,  which  is  mostly  given  over  to  manufacturing.  A  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  was  Rollstone  Hill,  its 
whole  summit  being  cut  up  with  granite  quarries.  'I'hey 
gave  it  a  peculiar  gray  appearance,  quite  unlike  the  other 
verdure-covered  hills.  The  name  is  su[>posed  to  be  a  cor- 
riqition  from  Rowlandson,  from  some  connection  with  Mrs. 
Kowlandson's  story.  The  streets  and  railways  follow  the  winding  rivci'  aroimd  the  hill  to  the 
center.  The  business  part  of  the  city  is  in  the  \'alley  northeast  of  Rollstone  Hill,  while  the  resident 
portion  extends  up  the  hillsides  north  and  west.  To  the  east  is  Lunenburg,  while  southward  down 
the  valley  of  the  Nashua  an  electric  line  connects  it  with  Leominster. 

-\fter  lunch  we  divided  our  party,  one  going  on  to  Lunenburg  with  the  team,  another  took 
pictures  of  the  |niblic  buildings  in  the  center,  while  I  took  a  tramp  up  Rollstone  Hill,  crossing  the 
bridges  at  the  factories,  and  soon  losing  the  bustle  below,  among  the  trees  along  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  I  came  out  upon  a  cemetery,  from  which  1  had  a  line  \'iew  of  the  city  to  the  east;  then  I 
climbed  up  among  the  quarries,  where  the  air  was  full  of  the  din  made  I)y  the  stonecutters'  ham- 
mers. At  the  top  of  the  hill  1  had  a  Unt:  \  lew  of  M{.  Wachusett  on  the  western  horizon  ;  West 
Fitchburg  was  spread  out  below,  showing 
innumerable  tall  chimneys  puffing  up  steam 
and  smoke,  while  the  lines  of  railway  were 
sending  out  trains  in  all  directions,  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  noise  of  busy  traffic, 
quite    bewildering   to    a    distant    observer. 
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The  city  seemed  to 
make  these  natural 
divisions :  The  hill- 
sides for  residences, 
\\  est    Fitchburg   for 

the  factories,  the  main  street  for  the  stores  and  the  cemetery  for  the  dead, 
all  spread  out  like  a  map  from  the  hill. 

(In  another  trip  I  went  along  the  hillsides,  west  and  north  of  the  city 
among  the  residences  perched  among  the  terraces.  Here  f  found  nearer 
views  overlooking  the  factories  on  the  winding  river  in  the  valley  below.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  proprietor  of  the  busy  mill  might  oversee  and  manage 
his  wdiole  business  from  his  own  front  yard,  just  above,  on  the  hill.  These 
thriving  industries  e.xtend  a  long  distance  to  the  west,  along  the  borders  of 
Westminster;  indeed,  the  whole  distance  from  our  camp  was  made  up 
of  scattering  factory  villages  along  the  water  courses,  that  turned  out  a 
teeming  population  in  the  event  of  a  cattle-show  fair  in  the  neighborhood,— 
one   morning  the   road  was  filled  with  the   procession  of   working  people 


Go 
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going  toward  Wt-stminster  t' 
the  fair.  I  rtmeiuljer  oii' 
strange  sight  in  a  forsake. i 
village,  that  was  in  the  track 
of  the  (.ily  Water  Works. 
The  water  pov.er  v.nd  mill- 
had  been  l«<iiglit  and  cotr 
deinned  by  the  company,  >■■ 
that  the  whole  place  bicanu- 
almost  a  ruin.  In  short  order 
it  became  desolate,  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  siilfered 
from  an  Indian  raid.  It  is 
marvelous  how  a  city  com 
Hieiices  to  absorb  its  sur 
roundings,  even  drawing  in 
smaller  towns.  I'itchburg  is 
tapping  the  fresh  water  lakes 
away  beyond  Wachusett.  and 
also  on  holitlays  she  sends 
out    over    the    whole    region 


whistling    among    the    elms 
o\erhead. 

There  was  something  very 
attractive  in  what  was  called 
the  old  part  of  the  house,  for 
here  were  stored  the  furniture 
and  the  relics,  .\mong  such 
surroundings  the  imagination 
could  picture  the  conditions 
of  life  at  the  lirsl  settlement. 
"  Westminster,  or  Narra- 
gansell  jNo.  2,  was  tirsl  settled 
in  1737,  by  Capt.  Moore  from 
Lancaster."  '"  The  grants  of 
land  were  for  the  benelit  of 
soldiers  in  the  Narragansetl 
war.     Hence  the  name." 

••If  you  were  to  approach 
one  of  their  humble  and  un- 
pretending dwellings  on  a 
winter's    evening,     avoiding 

'  "'■'"'^"^"-  ^|,^.  woodpile  in  front  of  the 

house,  three  or  four  lusty  raps  with  the  knuckles  on  the  door  Wduld  bring  a  hearty  response  to 
"walk  in:'  when,  by  pulling  the  latchstring,  which  was  always  out,  and  so  lifting  the  wooden 
I.Uch,  the  door  would  open,  and  you  would  find  your- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  whole  family,  of  ten  or  a 


pleasure  seeker.s,  who  are  seekin.u;  a  change  from  the 
conlincnuMit  of  the  mill-..  .\nd  on  the  eastern  side  many 
busiiK-,^  men  lind  homes  in  Lunenburg  and  Leominster. 
File  iiiuntry  wdl  soon  be  a  network  of  electric  railways, 
so  th.it  there  will  be  no  retired  farming communit)-  near 
the  l.uger  towns  and  cities;  no  old  families  in  ,1  hollow 

of  the  hills  to  preserve  the   Revolutionary  sword  and  clieiish  the  heraldic 
device  from  Old  Knglantl. 

In  (jur  journeys  to  f'itchburg  we  made  a  ninuber  of  acquaintances  who 
were  very  helpful  to  us.  Mr.  Rice,  librarian  of  the  "Wallace  Library," 
assisted  us  in  many  way.s,  not  only  in  explorations  about  the  neighborhood, 
but  visited  us  at  our  headc|uarters,  being  an  old  friend  of  the  Whitney 
fanuly.  We  found  a  stimulus  to 
explore   the  atlir  and  old   parts  of 


ihca- 


Ihe  house  to  lind  relies 
lii.n  of  the  historie  lore  brought 
out  Irruii  the  Lilehburg  Library. 
Ihere  was  so  much  of  a  creative 
f.iiu  y  ill  our  circle  that  evenings 
were  spent  about  the  old  fireplace 
in  dressing  in  old-time  costumes 
and  enacting  charades  of  ancestral 
deeds  ;  we  even  attempted,  with  the 
aid  of  magnesium  lights,  to  fix  the 
pictures  by  photograph.  This  was 
all  very  cheerful  and  cozy,  espe- 
cially as  the  nights  were  becoming 
cooler  and  the  north   wjiuls  were 


dozen  per.sons  of  all  ages,  seated 
around  a  crackling  fire.  The  huge 
backlog,  which  was  rolled  into  the 
fireplace  in  the  morning,  and  which 
had  manfully  resisted  the  blazing  ele- 
ment during  the  day,  would  be  seen 
yielding  the  ascendency,  and  furnishing  a  mass  of  burning  coals." 

"  By  the  blaze  of  pine  knots  which  illuminated  the  room,  you  would  have 

the  family  group  before  you.     In  one  corner  sits  the  aged  grandma'am,  in  a 

rude  oaken  chair,   bottomed   with  strips  of  elm   bark  or  raw   hide  :  while 

in  the  other  corner,  on  a  huge  settle,  whose  high-boarded  back  was  designed 

to  intercept  old  Boreas  from   his  passage  from   the  broken   boards  and 

windows  to  the  open-mouthed  chimney,  are  seen 

three  or  four  children  giving  visible  signs  that  the 

time  had  arrived  to  draw  out   the  •trundle  bed' 

and    consign    them    to    repose.     If    the    blaze   of 

green  wood  falters  it  is  revived  and  replenished 

by  the  shavings  produced  from  the  birch  broom, 

which  the  good  man  of  the  house  is  peeling,  or 

from   those  of    wooden   spoons,   which    another 

masculine  is  whittling  for  the   next  repast   from 

the  tray  of  bean  porridge." 

"The  settle  supplied  the  place  of  sofa;  the 
form,  the  lounge  ;  and  the  block,  of  the  ottoman. 
A  single  rude  table  occupied  a  center;  two  or 
three  shelves  nailed  to  the  wall  formed  the  china 
closet.  Deposited  on  these  were  a  few  wooden 
trenches,   a   trav.  wooden    spoons   and    wooden 
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bowls,  all  of  home  production  ;  a  pewter  or 
earthen  mug,  and  a  few  knives  and  forks  ; 
a  wooden  shovel,  or  peel,  served  to  stir  the 
embers,  and  a  broom  of  peeled  birch  or 
hemlock  boughs  to  sweep  the  room." 

"  Dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  furniture. 
Plain  homespun,  the  checked  apron,  the 
'  sheep's  gray  '  trousers,  the  woolen  or  tow 


shirt,  and  the   various  articles   of   wool   or 
ria.x,  colored  with  maple,  walnut,  apple  tree, 
or  some  other  bark,  constituted  the  dress  of 
the  family  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  while  the 
Sabbath  might  bring  out  a  calico  dress,  or 
some    article     of    foreign 
production.     There  might 
be  a  clock,  a  pair  of  shoe 
buckles,  which   had  come 
from     Knglish     ancestors, 
cherished  with  fond  pride, 
and  displayed  with  an  air 
of  no  small  satisfaction." 

"  The  living  in  the  early 
days  was  as  simple  as  the 
dress;    meat     and     bread 

and  milk,  were  their  principal  dependence.  Salt 
beef  and  pork,  rye  and  Indian  bread,  beans,  turnips 
and  cabbages,  constituted  the  daily  fare.  The 
potato  being  at  this  time,  in  a  great  measure, 
unknown,  was  rarely  culti\ated.  Tea  was  but  little 
used,  and  coffee  scarcely  known.  Beer  and  cider 
constituted  their  principal  beverage,  though  dis- 
tilled spirits  were  indulged  in  on  public  occasions." 

"That  our  forefathers  were  a  religious  people  no 
(jiie   can  doubt,  and  that  their   religion  assumed   a 


stern  and  uncomiiromising  type,  is  readily  admitted.  We  may  concede,  too,  that  they 
Aire  tinctured  with  superstition,  and  cherished  in  some  degree  a  persecuting  spirit. 
\  ft  their  habitual  trust  in  God,  and  their  abiding  conviction  that  they  had  a  great  work 
111  perform  amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  were  in  a  manner  the  appointed  agents  of 
the  Most  High,  to  establish  a 
pure  and  vital  religion  in  this 
wilderness,  gave  them  an  en- 
ergy, a  zeal,  and  persistency 
of  character,  which  showed 
itself     in    their    \\iiiile    life." 


Speaking  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  region 
the  same  authority  from  which  I  quote  says  :  "  Lying 
upon   a  mountain    range,  the   township   is,   of  course. 
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elevated.  I'he  main  village  is  nearly  eleven  hundred  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  mouth  of 
Miller's  River  at  Montague.  .Situated  between  Wachusett  and 
Monadnock,  the  winters  are  more  severe,  and  the  snows  fall 
at  a  greater  depth  than  in  most  towns  of  the  same  latitude.  But 
the  summers  are  delightful,  the  pure  bracing  air  giving  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  which  richly  compensates  for  the  frosts  of  winter." 
"The  surface  of  the  township  is  generally  rocky  and  uneven. 
The  Wachusett  .Mountain  in  Princeton  has  the  northern  por- 
tion of  its  base  within  Westminster.  It  is  a  good  grazing  town, 
and  the  territory  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The  West- 
minster and  Wachusett  lakes  contain  an  aggregate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  and  being  fed  by  springs,  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  water." 

"  .Vlmost  the  whole  of  the  stream  at  Fitchburg,  which  con- 
stitutes the  northern  branch  of  the  Nashua,  comes  from  or 
through  the  township  of  Westminster.  .\nd  in  addition  to  tlu 
waters  which  flow  easterly  into  the  Nashua,  Westminster  send^ 
her  tributaries  westerly  into  Miller's,  and  southwesterly  into  th 
Chicopee.  Thus,  standing  on  an  eminence  between  the  Con 
necticut  and  the  .Merrimac,  Westminster  liberally  imparts  her 
favors  to  the  two  principal 
rivers  in  the  state." 

How  closely  are  tin- 
smallest  villages  and  ino-.t 
secluded  settlements  ion 
nected  with  our  national  life  '. 
In  this  old,  retired  town  of 
Westminster  a  boy  passed  his 
childhood  in  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  a  country  lad  in  the 
red  farinhousf,  overlofikint; 
the  "  niceting-house  pond." 
where  he  was  born,  all  un- 
knowing that  he  would  .sonu- 
day  stand  next  below  in  rank 
to  the  coniinandL-r  of  tlu: 
standing  army  of  the  L'niteil 
States;  and  Westminster, 
equally  unwitting  of  the  link  '''■*''  ^"''  "*•'■"'•  "i -^tmis^hil 

he  was  to  become  between  them  and  the  military  defenses  of  our  country,  watched  Nelson  A.  Miles  leave 
Iheir  town  to  go  to  be  a  clerk  in  lioston,  without  guessing  what  his  thirst  for  lighting  was  to  amount  to. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  is  the  only  man  not  a  West  I'oint  graduate  who  holds  a  full  commission  in 
iiur  regular  army  as  a  general.  .Gen.  Miles,  after  his  conspicuous  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  civil  war, 
lias  shown  equal  bravery  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  the  West.  If  the  ordinary  course  of  events  is  not 
interrupted  he  will  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  officer  in  charge. 


Dear  solit.iry  groves,  where  peace  doth  dwell) 
Sweet  harbors  of  pure  love  and  innocence  I 
Mow  willingly  could  I  forever  stay 
lieneath  the  shade  of  your  embracing  greens. 
List'ninp  to  the  harmony  of  warbling  birds. 
Tuned  vvith  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  streams : 
Upon  whose  bank,  in  various  livery. 
The  fragrant  offspring  of  the  early  year, 
Their  heads,  like  graceful  swans,  bent  proudly 
See  their  own  beauty  in  the  crystal  flood. 
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WACHUSETT 


"  Not  unconcerned  Wachusett  rears  his  head 
Above  the  field,  so  late  from  Nature  won. 
With  patient  brow  reserved,  as  one  who  read 
New  annals  in  the  history  of  man." 

What  the  mountain  thought  of  the  effort  to  e.xchange  the  name  "  Wachusett  " 
iM  '■  Mt.  .Adams,"  in  honor  of  John  Quincy  .Adams'  inauguration  as  president  in 
I S23,  no  one  may  guess,  but  it  is  known  to  all  how  futile  was  the  effort,  for 
in  spite  the  "  thunder  of  guns  and  cries"  of  ill-placed  patriotic  zeal,  the  new  name 
never  took  the  place  of  the  sonorous  syllables  which  the  Indians  bestowed  upon 
the  height.  He  has  seen  the  red  man  go  and  the  white  man  come;  he  has  beheld 
llie  changes,  material  and  spiritual,  all  about ;  he  has  held  out  a  kindly  invitation 
to  more  than  one  poet,  and  seen  his  name  exalted  among  mountains  by  the 
printed  books  of  men.  Once,  even,  Wachusett  took  a  part,  though  a  passive  one, 
in  the  great  moral  upheaval  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Perhaps  the  mountain 
may  have  forgotten,  though  men  have  not  yet  lost  the  remembrance,   that  for 
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a  few  years,  as  mountains  maj- 
measure  time,  he  belonged  to  one 
of  the  earliest  protestors  against 
African  slavery,  when  he  formed  a 
portion  of  the  very  considerable 
farm  owned  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Fuller.  He  was  the  sturdy  pro- 
testor who  refused  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (though  sent  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  by  his  towns- 
men of  Princeton  for  the  very 
purpose  of  representing  their  ac- 
ceptance of  that  instrument)  ;  his 
objection  was  founded  solely  on 
the  slavery  question,  which  institu- 
tion was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  was 

previously  settled  over  the  parish  of  Princeton  (being  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1760),  but  made  himself 
unpopular  by  opposing  the  Revolution  as  premature  ;  he 
preached  to  the  minute  men  from  the  discouraging  te.xt  : 
"  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  the  harness  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  off."     In  consequence  of  his  attitude  toward 


the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  hour  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  dismissed  Mr.  Fuller  from  his 
pulpit  in  1776,  and  he  sued  the  town  for  his 
salary;  failing  to  gain  satisfaction  he  shortl\ 
returned  to  his  farm,  which  included  Wachusett 
within  its  limits,  and  there  lived  in  resolute 
adherence  to  his  principles,  and  in  the  respect 
of  his  neighbors,  with  whom  his  conscience 
obliged  him  to  disagree,  until  his  death  in  1805. 
'■  five  years  before  the  birth  of  his  most 
eminent  grandchild,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli." 
Though  opposed  to  his  parish  and  town,  it 
is  altogether  probable  there  was  a  perfect 
agreement  between  this  doughty  abolitionist 
and  his  wife,  for  her  father  was  that  Rev. 
Abraham  Williams,  who  freed  his  slaves  by 
a  will,  which  required  also  that  his  children  should  give 
bonds  for  the  support,  in  their  old  age,  of  these  emancipated 
bondmen  and  women  ;  and  furthermore  provided  that. 
should  any  of  his  children  refuse  to  assume  this  charge,  he 


or  she  should  be  disinheritetl  of  all  part  of  (he 
parental  estate,  saving  a  cheap  IJiblc  to  leach 
"justice,  love  and  mercy." 

Vears  later,  when  Wachusett's  ownership  had 
changed  hands,  the  old  mountain  offered  an 
invitation  to  another  slavery  hater,  thougli  of  a 
difterent  stamp,  and  far  wider  reputation,  when 
the  philosopher  of  Nature.  Henry  ])a\id  Thoreau, 
made  pilgrimage  to  its  summit.  VVhittier  has 
sung  of  Wachusett,  and  lesser  poets  have  written 
Its  praises,  but  Thoreau's  account  of  his  walk 
iIiuIk  r  in  the  s\unmer  of  1.S43,  has  expressed  the 
ni(li\  iilu.ilU)'  (which  belongs  to  mountains  as 
nearly  as  to  men)  most  fully,  and  with  words  so 
litting  to  its  character  that  there  re(nains  lillle 
need  of  further  description. 

Thoreau  and  a  companion,  starting  from  his 
home  in  Concord,  approached 
,  Wachusett  from  the  .steepest  side 
where  the  range,  of  which  it  is  the 
liighest  point  in  Worcester  county, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  Nashua 
river  channel ;  his  course  took  him 
up  the  .Stillwater's  deep  ravine 
"through  a  grand  sugar-maple 
wood,  w'hich  bore  the  marks  of  the 
auger,  then  a  denser  forest,  which 
gradually  became  dwarfed,  till 
there  were  no  trees  whatever  upon 
the  mountain's  crest." 

"  On  every  side  the   eye  ranged 
<  KK-ii.TN.  E  iM.i  1;  vviiiTM  1  iiiLi.  ovcr  succBssive   circles   of  towns, 

rising  one  above  another,  like  the 
terraces  of  a  vineyard,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  horizon.  Wachusett  is,  in  fact,  the 
observatory  of  the  state.  There  lay  Massachusetts,  spread  out  before  us  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  like  a  map.  There  was  the  level  horizon,  which  told  of  the  sea  on  the  east 
and  south,  the  well-known  hills  of  New  Hampshire  on  the  north,  and  the  misty  summits  of 
the  Hoosac  and  Green  mountains,— blue  and  unsubstantial,  like  some  bank  of  clouds  which 
the  morning  wind  would  dissipate  on  the  northwest  and  west." 

Here,  with  this  broad  view  at  his  feet,  Thoreau  camped  for  several  days,  by  night  with 
the  moon  and  the  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  "our  fellow  travelers  still,  as  high  and  out  of 
our  reach  as  our  own  destiny;"  and  by  day  watching  the  sun  rise  up  to  "shine  on 
Massachusetts,"  and  helping  him  to  "  realize  the  place  mountains  occupy  on  the  land,  and 
how  they  come  into  the  general  scheme  of  the  universe." 

"When  first  we  climb  their  summits  and  observe  their  lesser  irregularities,  we  do  not 
o-ive  credit  to  the  comprehensive  intelligence  which  shaped  them  ;  but  when  afterward  we 
behold  their  outlines  in  the  horizon,  we  confess  that  the  hand  which  molded  their  opposite 
slopes,  making  one  to  balance  the  other,  worked  round  a  deep  center.  A  mountain  chain 
determines  many  things  for  the  statesman  and  philosopher.  The  improvements  of  civiliza- 
tion rather  creep  along  its  sides,  than  cross  its  summit.  How  often  is  it  a  barrier  to 
prejudice  and  fanaticism  ?  In  passing  over  these  heights  of  land,  through  their  thin 
atmosphere,  the  follies  of  the  plain  are 
refined  and  purified;  and  as  many  species 
of  plants  do  not  scale  their  summits,  so  f^ 
many  species  of  folly  do  not  climb,— it  is 


^  .x: 


only  the  hardy  mountain  plant  that  creeps 
quite  over  the  ridge,  and  descends  into  the 
valley  beyond." 

On  the  journey  down  from  the  mountain 


'^-^^^v 

•'-^r'-*-— *--^ 
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top  Thoreau  visited  the  green  meadows  of  Lancaster,  whose  resemblancL- 
to  his  own  Concord  he  notes,  "for  both  are  watered  by  two  streams 
which  unite  near  their  centers,  and  have  many  other  features  in  com- 
mon." "There  is,"  he  adds,  "an  unexpected  refinement  about  this 
scenery;  level  prairies  of  great  extent,  interspersed  with  .-im^  nnrl   lv..^ 


Rowlandson's  artless  narrative  has  kept  alive  for  us."  The  warm  July  after- 
noon seemed  far  enough  from  those  dark  days:  he  says,  "on  beholding  a 
picture  of  a  Xew  England  village,  as  it  then  appeared,  with  a  fair  open  pros- 
pect, and  alight  on  trees  and  river,  as  if  it  were  broad  noon,  we  find  we  had  not 
thought  the  sun  shone  in  those  days,  or  that  man  lived  in  broad  daylight.  We 
do  not  imagine  the  sun  shining  on  hill  and  valley  during  Philip's  war." 

From  Lancaster  the  naturalist's  route  leads  him  through  the  western  part  of 
Harvard  just  as  the  sun  was  setting;  of  this  town,  which  formed  his  last  halt 
1), •?<!•>•  'f-:i''---  \\'. !■■(■. -Ktf-  coiinly.  'rhoivaii  Ljives  ;i  charming  picture;  situated 

"  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  same  range 
of  hills  the  prospect  is 
beautiful.  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tain outlines  unsur- 
l>assed.  There  was 
such  a  repose  and  quiet 
here  at  this  hour,  as  if 
the  very  hillsides  were 
enjoying  the  scene,  and 
we  passed  slowly  along, 
looking  back  over  the 
country  we  had  trav- 
ersed, and  listening  to 


THE  KING'S  DEPARTURE 

I'huy  rode  riKht  out  of  Ihe  morninR  sun, 
A  ijliinmerinK,  Klittciins  cavalcade 
( >t  knifthts  and  ladies,  and  every  one 
In  princely  sheen  arrayed. 
-\nd  the  Icing  of  them  all.  oh.  he  rode  ahead. 
With  a  helmet  of  Kold  and  a  plume  of  red. 
That  sported  about  in  the  breeze,  and  bled 
(n  the  bloom  of  the  everKlade. 

And  they  rode  high  over  the  dewy  lawn. 

With  brave,  Rlad  bani.ers  of  every  hue. 

That  rolled  in  ripples  as  they  rode  on 

III  splendor,  two  and  two. 

And  Ihetinklinifol  Ihe  golden  reins 

i  If  the  steeds  they  rode,  rang  such  refrains 

.■\s  the  castanets  in  a  dream  of  Spain's 

Intensest  gold  and  blue. 

And  they  rode  and  rode;  and  the  steeds  they  neifihed 
.And  pranced,  and  the  sun  on  their  glossy  hides 
l'"lickered  and  lightened  and  glanced  and  played 
Like  the  moon  on  the  rippling  tides; 


And  their  manes  were  silken  and  thick  and  stroiiK. 
.And  their  tails  were  flossy,  and  fetlocks  long, 
.\nd  jostled  in  time  to  the  teeming  throng. 
And  the  knightly  song,  besides. 

Clank  of  scabbard,  and  jingle  of  spur 

And  the  Hultering  sasli  of  the  <|uecn  went  wild 

In  the  wind,  and  the  proud  king  glanced  at  her 

As  one  at  a  willful  child. 

.And  as  knight  and  lady,  away  they  fle^v, 

.\nd  the  banners  Happed,  and  the  falcon,  too, 

And  the  lances  H.ished.  and  the  bugles  blew  - 

He  kissed  his  hand  and  smiled. 

And  then,  like  a  slanting  sunlit  shower. 

The  pageant  glittered  across  the  plain. 

And  the  turf  spun  Ijack.  and  the  wild  weed  Mower 

Was  only  a  crimson  stain. 

And  a  dreamer's  eyes  they  are  downward  cast. 

As  he  blends  these  words  with  the  wailing  blast  :— 

"  1(  is  the  King  of  (he  Year  rides  p,ast— 

And  Autumn  is  here  again,'' 

/.iiiifx   Whtlcomti  Ktley. 


fields  and  groves  of  trees,  give  it 
almost  a  classic  appearance,"  and  he 
remembers,  with  a  sensation  almost  of 
surprise,  that "  this  peaceful  plain  .at  the 
foot  of  the  noble  mountain  is  the  stage 
for  one  of  the  great  Indian  tragedies 
of  our  early  cnlonial   life,  which    Mr>, 


the  evening  song  of  the  robin, 
we  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  equanimity  of  Nature  with 
the  bustle  and  impatience  of 
num." 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  found 
Mt.  \V;ichusett  a  congenial  sum- 
mer home,  and  much  of  her  work, 
as  an  author,  was  performed 
here.  Her  pen  picture  of  "Hide 
and  .Seek  Town,"  so  near  by,  in 
old  I'rinceton,  has  brought  many 
an  inquisitive  travelerthere. 


EVERETTVILLE'S  PART  IN  THE  ABOLITIONISTS'  MOVEMENT 

To  the  lo\er  of  reminiscence  and  the  student  of  local  annals,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in  northern  Worcester  is  "  Everettville,"  a 
hamlet  of  a  fe«  houses  in  the  town  of   Princeton,  and  on  the  border  of 
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THE  HURRICANE 


riie  azure  sky  grows  green.  like  ocean's  brine. 

Tiie  languid  air  is  hot,  and  strangely  still, 

And  yet  there  comes  a  momentary  thrill 

Among  the  leaves,  like  some  half-whispered  sign  ; 

The  I  iwering  clouds  have  gathered  into  line, 

Tiieir  dark  array  enfolds  the  distant  hill, 

And  on  the  air,  so  suddenly  grown  chill. 

There  comes  a  moaning  from  the  rocking  pine  ; 

Then  clouds  of  dust  and  leaves  sweep  down  the  Ian 

Close  followed  by  the  howling  hurricane. 

Swift,  blinding  lightnings  twist  their  snake-like  fori 

Among  the  clouds,  and  hll  the  bky  wilh  dread, 

Deep  throated  thiirder  bellows  overhead. 

And  all  things  bow  before  the  king  of  storms. 

Cl.AKF.N,    F    H.AW 


Wachusett  Lake.  In  other  days  the  business 
of  tanning"  was  there  carried  on  by  the 
Kveretts ;  and  hitherward  over  the  years 
are  wafted  the  odors  of  that  industry,  that  is 
fr.igrant  still  of  tan  bark  and  sole  leather. 


First  of  thes;  E\eretts 
was  Israel,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  tanning 
business.  And  his  sons, 
Joshua  T.  and  Stillman 
Everett,  were  associated 
with  him,  and  thereafter 
managed  the  industry 
themselves.  And  their 
ideas  on  politics  wen- 
more  odorous  than  the 
hides  and  hemlock  that 
in  their  time,  and  their 
father's,  "sijiced"  the 
region  and  all  those 
ing  doctrines  on  the  question  of  African 
be   not  only  allowable  but  highly  com- 


i^. 


^ 


mcndable,  were  then  regarded  by  politicians  as  dangerous,  liy  chinch 

people  as  heretical,  and  by  the  fashionables  "  perfectly  horrid  "  and 

"awayoff  color.''     One  of  the  bravest  of  the  cild-time  abolitionists  was 

Joshua  T.  Everett.     And  litlie  cared  he  for  the  opposition  he  met  on 

account  of  his  radical  views  on  the  slavery  question,     A  deacon  once 

of  the  Baptists,  whose  fold  had 

-  ,._,        .,„,       headquarters   in   their   meeting- 

'•1h|       house  on   Princeton  Heights,  he 

was   thereafter  a  "  come-outer," 

,  "*         that     he     might     have    greater 

liberty  to  speak  and  act  in  the 

anti-slavery  cause  which  he  had 

espoused. 

file  "underground  railroad," 
which,  in  ante-bellum  days,  did 
a  large  business   in   forwarding 

j,^^^ ^  in,,,, 1,1  lugiti\e   Africans  on   their  way 

from  Southern  bondage  to  lib- 
erty in  Canada,  had  a  branch  extending  through  Everettville, 
where  the  trusted  and  efficient  local  agent  was  Deacon  Everett, 
whose  helpers  were  his  brother  Stillman  and  their  neighbor, 
"L'ncle"  John  Harrington.  Many  were  the  Heeing  slaves 
whom  they  fed  and  sent  on  to  the  ne\t  st.Uioii  of  the  line.  The 
Kveretts  and  "Uncle  "John  were  frequently  \isited  by  such 
Ijrominent  abolitionists  as  Parker  Pillsbury,  Rev.  Samuel  May, 
Stephen  and  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  William  LloyJ  Garrison,  and 
William  Box  Brown,  all  of  whom  came  to  Everettville  to  speak 
in  the  Princeton  town  hall  for  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Thes;, 
and  others  of  the  advocates  of  that  cause,  lived  to  see  its 
triumph,  but  most  of  those  have  passed  on  to  the  rewards 
nf  their  laboi-s.  Still  suiAJving  them,  and  in  weh 
served  old  age,  are  tu(i  of  their  eiilert.iiners  at  E 
viUe.  These  are  l)e;'- 
con  Everett  and 
"  L^ncle "  John  Har- 
rington. w!io  now,  for 
many  years,  h.ive  lixed 
in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Westminster.  Dea- 
con P'verett  is  about 
ninety,  while  his  neigh- 
lior  and  old-time  fellow 
aliolilionist,  "  Unc  le 
|ohn,"    is    ninety-three 


pre- 
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and  at  tluU  age  rclains  to 
a  large  degree  all  lii> 
faculties.  He  walks  about 
the  neighborhood,  delight-- 
lo  hoe  in  his  garden,  and 
of  recent  years  enjoy>- 
going  out  to  a  farmer's  lo 
husk  corn.  He  likes  to 
see  people,  and  when  his 
callers  touch  on  the  scenes 
of  the  old  "aliolition 
days,"  he  is  full  of  inter- 
esting   reminiscences     of 

the  acts  and  experiences.  a.   m 

and  the  ways  and  the  words 

of  men  and  women  who  figured  in  those  heroi 
times  and  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  "cruel  war. 
through  which  ordeal  the  nation  went  in  riddini 
itself  of  the  wrong  which  his  contemporaries  s< 
thoroughly  hated  and  so  vigorously  denounced. 


SKETCHES  ABOUT  WACHUSETT 

How  old-time  memories  cluster  around  the  fool 
hills,  exeii  as  the  shadow)-  cloud  forms  ceiitci 
over  the  round  caj)  tjf  this  isolated  mountain   in 


the  heart  of  the  old  Bay  State.  No  rugged 
storm-defying  clilTs  are  here  piercing  the 
heavens,  but  gently  rounded  slopes  inviting 
thousands  of  cattle,  the  groves  of  pine  and 
hemlock  covering  the  highest  summits  and 
emphasizing  the  rich  emerald  intervales  of 
grassy  pasture  lands. 

The  march  of  modern  inipro\ement  seems 
to  have  no  place  here,  the  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  and  the  heavy  rumble  of  freight 
comes  faintly  over  the  hills  like  a  vague 
far-otf  nightmare.  The  air  is  redolent  with 
perfume  from  ripening  orchards  and  mellow 
cornfields.  The  golden-rod  nods  its  rich 
yellow  plume  to  the  traveler  at  every  turn  of 
the  roadside,  and  the  crannied  stone  walls 
revel  in  a  wealth  of  bramble  and  creeping 
vine.  The  quiet  is  barely  broken  by  the 
chirp  of  cricket  and  the  hum  of  insect,  and 
over  all  the  golden  haze  of  autumn  is  set- 
tling like  a  dream.  Let  the  swift  currents 
of  life  and  turmoil  fight  a  turbulent  course 
lai  away,  lor  liere  is  a  place  to  be  content.    Here  is  rest.    Here  is  peace. 

,-     ,,  'Well,  the  oats  are  ready!"'    This  from  a  cheerv,  kindly 

Daiitli  .  . '  .> 

"  farmer,  as  he  peered  in  upon  a  guest  whom  he  had  allowed  to 

jj  share  his  home  life  for  a  short  time.    A  guest,  tired  of  brick 

walls  and  dusty  streets,  and  tired  of  all  that  makes  up  the 
whirl  and  e.\citement  of  modern  life.  Here  was  a  welcome  chance  to 
be  a  boy  again,  and  "  rake  after  the  cart."  So  two  boys  went  off 
together  to  get  in  the  grain,  the  one  of  eighty  and  the  other  of  fifty :  the 
dog  capering  in  delight,  and  the  old  hor.se  smiling  indulgently. 

Down  into  the  cool  shadows  of  hemlock  and  pine  they  jogged,  the 
pasture  road  flecked   here  and  there  with  bits  of  brilliant  sunshine, 
o\er  Hashing  little  brooks  winding  through  tangled  weeds  and  bushes 
of  alder,  to  a  "pair  of  bars,"  the  entrance  to 
a  little   field   hemmed   in   by  the   woods,  a 
veritable  patch  of  blossom  in  the  wilderness. 
(,)uickly,   with    fork    and    rake,   old-time 
motions  came  back  again,  and  skillfully  the 
load  was  guided  home  into  the  wide  open 
door  of  the  old  barn.     Then   in   the   after- 
noon came  the  e.xperience  of  gathering  cider 
apples  in  the  mountain  pasture,  sliding  over 
rocky   boulders   and    climbing  rail    fences 
with  much  hilarious  laughter  at  the  knocks 
METu.v  LooKiNc.  «.>iTii  ''"'^  tumble.s,  sliakliig  the  trees  and  filling 

bags, — all  for  the  sake  of  bringing  back 
childhood  experiences.  .And  how  they  flooded  in  like  a  procession.  Not  only 
Ihe  action  and  movement  of  okllime  labor  in  the  fields,  but  the  memory  of  boy- 
hood longing  and  ambition  came  as  well.  Wachusett  looking  down  upon  us, 
brought  back  another  movintain,  that  always  seemed^a  barrier  to  the  great  out- 
side world  that  eager  vouth  was  an.xious  to  join.  Success  and  greatness  in  We's 
pursuits,  seemed  far  off  to  the  olher  side  of  the  mountain. 
Now,  as   night  conies  on,  and  the 

'  rescent  moon   swings  in    its  course  ' 

above  the  crown  of  Wachusett,  filling 
I  he  long  divides  with  tender  light,  it 
i 'lings  the  feeling  that  all  of  worth  in 
luinian  accomplishment  is  at  hand,  if 
one  is  only  able  to  find  it. 
l\tncctioits  A    walk    around    \\  a- 

on  llic         chusett  Lake,  in  the  sun- 
iLalu  Shovr      shine   of    the    morning. 
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MONADNOCK  FROM  WACHUSETT 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  tlie  sake 

Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who  led, 

A  htting  guide,  with  reverential  tread, 

Into  that  mountain  mystery.    First  a  like, 

Tinted  with  sunset ;  next  the  wavy  lines 

Of  far-receding  hills  ;  and  yet  more  far, 

Monadnock,  lifting  fiom  hi,  night  of  pines 

His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 

Besidaus.  purple-zoned.  Wachusett  laid 

His  head  against  the  West,  whose  warm  light  made 

His  aureole;  and  o'er  him,  sharp  and  clear. 

Like  a  shaft  of  lightning  in  mid  launching  stayed, 

A  single  level  cloud  line,  shone  upon 

By  the  herce  glances  of  the  sunken  sun. 

Menaced  the  darkness  with  its  golden  spear 

So  twilight  deepened  round  us     Still  and  black, 
i  he  great  woods  climbed  the  mountain  at  our  back  ; 
And  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay. 
The  brown  old  farm-house  like  a  bird's  nest  hung. 
With  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was  stirred  : 
The  bleat  of  sheep  along  the  hill  we  heaid. 
The  bucket  plashing  in  the  cool,  swee;  well, 
The  pasture-bars  that  cl.ittered  as  they  fell ; 
Dogs  barked,  fowls  tfuttered,  cattle  lowed  ;  the  gate 
Of  the  barn-yard  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  sun  brown  children   listening  while  they  swung. 
The  welcome  sound  of  supper  call  to  hear  ; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow. bell  rung. 

Thus  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward  path  we  took. 

Praising  the  farmer's  home.     He  only  spake. 

Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 

Like  one  to  whom  the  far  off  is  most  near: 

■'  Yes,  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant  look  ; 

I  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake. 

Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace  of  God  !  " 

The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondeted  o'er. 

As  silently  we  turned  the  eastern  flank 


()lf  iili)n,t;  the  counti'y  I'oad  to  tlio  eastward,  the  loiif;;  .■>hadow.s  soiiig;  backward  from  the  stone 
walls,  the  woods  and  farmhouses.  No  sounds  of  traffic  to  disturb  the  stillness,  save  the  warn- 
in.n'  bark  of  the  house  dog,  on  the  lookout  for  the  ag,i;ressi\e  tramp.  1  )own  the  steep  hillsides  and 
along  the  Wachusett  spurs  toward  the  little  sheet  of   water   shining    in   the  distance. 

How  grateful  the  coolness  in  the 
shade  of   the    tangled    woods,   and  ' 

how  infinite  the  \ariety  of  lovely 
foiins  scattered  1)\-  Nature's  la\'ish 
hind.  And  how  lirilliant  the  color 
as  the  shores  of  the  lake  appeared 
through  the  shadows  of  the  pines. 
No  painter  dare  put  the  rich  ultra- 
marine of   the    wind-ripplcd   water 

against   the    scarlet    and   gold    of    the    maples 

along  the   shore,  or  the   rich   browns   in    the 

shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  road,  against  the 

pure  cerulean  overhead. 

Walking  alont;"  llie  norlhciu  sliorc  the  moun- 


'"'^■ 
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Of    the    mountain,     where    its    shadows 

deepest  sank. 
Doubling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road  ; 
We    felt    that    man    was    more    than   his 

abode ;— 
The   inward   life  than    Nature's    raiment 

And  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown  tinted  hill. 
The  forest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed 

and  dim 
Before  the  saintly  soul,  whose  human  will 
Meekly  in  the  Eternal  footsteps  trod. 
Making  her  homely  toil   and   household 

ways 
An  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 
Swelling  from  angel  lips  and  harps  of  ser- 
aphim. 

/.  G.    WInllicr. 


lain  begins  to  rise  and  shadow  the  waters  of  the  lake.     Boats  are  dancing  on  the  waves  in  the  curves  of  the  south- 
ern shore,  and  joining  with  the  trees  and  mountains,  send  fantastic  reflections  deep  into  the  blue  of   the  lake. 
Leaving  the  roadway  and  plunging  into  ravines  over  tangles  of   swamp  grass   and  wild   vine,  the  course 

at  times  comes  out  upon  pebbly  beach,  o\  er  a  caving  sand 
bank,  and  anon  upon  an  impassable  barrier  of  brake 
and  bramble. 

Emerging  at  last  upon  a  greensward  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  a  rest  was  taken  upon  an  immense  gray  boulder,  Hat 
upon  the  top.  and  seemingly  trod  by  many  feet.  .\  walk 
around  it  showed  this  inscription  upon  the  southern  face, 
engraxed  in  the  rock,  and  tinted  red  : 

'•  i'p,<ii  I  his  I, hi;.  M.ix  2,/.  ir,76,  -\'.m  iii.t.lf  Ihr  ai^nxmnit  fur 
tin-  n,iis,i/ii  ,<f  Mrs.  M.irx  R,<K,l,vi,ls,>ii  ,<J  /.aiuvshr  hrtnurii  the 
III, fi, Ills  dihljohii  Hoar  ,>f  Ci'iironf.  Kiii,^  Philip  was  with  the 
Indians,  but  nfiisiit  his  <vns,-nt." 


-^***w 
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Iiiiiiicili.itL-ly,   the     ])i-e.-,- 

ciU   vanished  ami   the   air 

lillcd    with    .shapes  c,f    the 

past.      'I'he      deeds      ami 

romances   of    a   forgotten 

race    peopled     anew     the 

rock,    the    lake,    and     the 

monntain.      Every    impor- 
tant location  had    a  name 

of       poetic      siL;"nilicance. 
This  were  hardly  possible 

with      a     people      of      no 

natural  retinement.     'I'iiey 

li\ed     and    died     with     a 

strong  love  for   home  and 

nati\e  land. 

"  King;     f'hili])     refused 

his  consent."     'J'he   proud 

chief  was  a  wanderer,  and 

his  tribe  destroyed,  yet  he 

was  tryiny-  to  gather  other 

tribes  into  a  compact  force  to  resist  the  incoming 

Hoods   of     a.   strange   people.      Massasoit    made 

peace,  and  protected  his  white   brother  for  lifty 

years.     His  son,  .Vlexander,  died  from  the  elTecIs 

of      benefits     returned.     Perhaps     King      I'hilip 

thought  of  this  at  Redemption  Rock.  Who  knows  ! 
.\  strange  race  appeared,  fleeing  from  persecu- 
tions  over  the  sea.     .\s  time  went  on  they  con 

quered  not  only  the   Indians,  and  their  allies,  the 

French,    but     the     mother     country     itself,     and 

archives    are  filled  with  the  records  of  ancestral 

deeds.     And  here  is  a  record  that  serves  as  a  key 

to   a   story   of    journeyings   through   a   trackless 

wilderness  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  finally  reach-  "auuni.tt  jmh. 

ing  this  spot  to  be  redeemed  to  home  and  friends.     This  rock  also  probably 

marks  the  site  of  many  an  encampment  and  council  fire  of  the  Indian  race. 
I'iie  mountain  and  lake  are  a  part  of  the  story,  and  with  the  rock  are  here 

to  stay,  while  all  else  is  changing.     What  will  three  hundred  years  more  bring? 

In  the  swift  rush  of  modern  life  much  greater  changes  are  in  store  than  have 

been  for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

.\s  the  setting  sun  goes  clown  over  the  western  shore,  dropping  a  sparkling 

track  from  shore  to  shore,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  what  it  was  ages  ago,  and  alscj  to 

think  It  will  always  s/ciy,  in  its  quiet  beauty. 

Hut  with  the  great  forces  bending  to  man's  control,  the  mountain  inii^lil  be 

blown  to  atoms,  and 
the  lake  swallowed 
at  a  mouthful. 

Will  this  great 
nation  keep  on  swal- 
lowing for  physical 
needs,  or  shall  other 
greater  forces  sweep 
the  present  away, 
and  still  leave  the 
moimtain  and  lake 
together? 

.Shall  another  race 
stand  upon  the  rock, 
and  look  upon  the 
water?'  Who  can 
tell  \  Whatever  it 
may  be,  the  twilight 
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gathers,  and  twinkling  stars  come 
out  as  of  yore.  The  mountain 
looks  serenely  down  in  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  as  is  hoped  it  may 
for  ages  to  come. 

It  is  a  tangled  pile 
of  lumber,  stones  and 
brick,  overgrown  with 
brier  and  weed  at  one  end,  while  at 
the  other  a  huge  chimney  holds 
together  the  semblance  of  former 
habitation.  Doors  off,  and  windows 
broken,  till,  like  a  tattered  coat,  the 
winds  play  havoc  through  all  its 
inmost  recesses.  It  is  located  in  a 
charming  vale,  where  a  little  brook 
Ijrings  the  freshest  of  water  to  the 
door,  an  apple  orchard  bends  with 
golden  fruit,  and  the  green  grass  is 
like  velvet  under  foot.  Evergreen 
gro\es  surround  it  on  the  hills,  and 
the  leaves  of  white  birch  and  sumach  twinkle 
in  the  sun  against  the  dark  blue  of  Wachusett. 
Hills  and  valleys  stretch  away  to  the  south, 
teeming  with  the  richest  of  verdure,  and  the 
western  slopes  rise  one  above  another  till  lost 
in  the  golden  haze  of  sunset.  A  spot  fit  for 
a  king  to  dwell  in  !  and  why  is  it  forsaken  ? 

Within  sight  are  other  homesteads  full  of 
life  and  action.  Homes  full  of  children,  barns 
full  of  stock  and  corn,  and  the  fields  full  of 
movement. 

We  sit  on  a  stone,  within  the  circle  of  our 
dead  planet,  and  wonder  what  has  happened. 
Fancy  makes  a  picture.     Here  are  stones  worn 


smcHith  with  the  tread  of  many  feet.  Once  a  family  made  these  shattered 
walls  ring  with  laughter,  and  now  spiders  and  rats  hold  high  carnival  on 
what  is  left. 

I'erhaps  an  ancient  family  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  dwelt  here,  or  some 
relic  of  the  (/romwellian  wars  might  lie  found  in  the  walls.  Perhaps 
some  representative  of  the  family  could  tell  tales  of  Indian  cruelties,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  feet  which  helped  to  smooth  these  stones  suffered  in  the 
dead  of  winter  on  the  bloody  trail  to  Canada  as  prisoner  of  war. 

P.ut  where  have  the  descendants  gone?  Perhaps  they  are  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Pacific,  seeking  for  more  room  to  gain  wealth  and  power^ 
and,  having  gained  it,  do  not  care  for  the  little  spot  on  the  Wachusett 
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Hills.  Or  perhaps  the  last  of  the  family  died 
a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  longing  for  a 
drink  from  this  spring  of  water  on  his  native 
hillsides. 

It  may  be  a  story  of  family  disintegralicj;  , 
e.xtending  through  generations,  until  at  last 
this  little  uoild  is  in  the  "clutches  of  the 
law,"  and  its  Iiuman  occupants  taking  to  the 
.sea  of  the  outer  world,  as  the  "  rats  forsake  a 
sinking  ship,"  do  not  dare  to  touch  a 
shingle,  or  pick  a  Mower  from  the  crevices 
in  the  stone  walls. 

It  may  be  that  disease  and  death  left  a 
woman  alone  here  to  eke  out  a  bare  e.xist- 
ence  till  she,  loo,  was  laid  away  in  the  nearest 
churchyard.  Better  that  Nature  kindix 
cover  the  stone  with  moss,  and  gray  th.- 
ruin  into  the  surrounding  hillside,  if  tin 
stor)'  is  of  wrong  and  unkindness,  and  the 
human  element  worse  than  hissurroundings. 
liut,  whatever  the  tale,  each  visitor  will  takr 
what  lesson  he  chooses  to  himself,  and  ver\ 
likely  reap  as  he  has  sown,  the  same  as  the 
people  here  before  him. 

If  a  sensitive  nature  can  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  these  ruins  and  people  it  with  high  aspira- 
tion, and  make  a  heaven  of  its  wild  fiower.s,  then  so  it  is.  If  a  rich 
in.ui  buy  .iiiil  liuild  U|)on  it  a  gorgeous  p.nlace,  he  brings  jtist  so 
much  of  he.uen  as  he  carries  within  himself,  no  more,  no  less.  If 
the  ne.\t  act  in  the  drama  is  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  palace  in  turn 
will  be  a  ruin,  waiting  for  Nature  again  to  cover  with  moss.     Kach 
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I  of  huinari  life  brings  its  own  heaven  and  hell. 

Leaving  Wachusett  Lake  and  going  up  the 
northern  slopes  between  the  mountain  and  Pine 
Hill,  brings  one  to  a  most  commanding  position 

for  a  view  of  Mt.  Monadnock.  '  m..imms  i  a: 

Here  W'hitlier's  lines, — 

"  Monadnock  lifting  from  his  nigfit  of  pines. 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  Evening  Star," 
are  realized. 

Usually  a  distant  mountain  \  iew  is  disappointing,  but  here  the  lowland  hills  stretch 
away  in  the  distance  till  lost  in  the  level  line  of  the  horizon,  and  alone,  out  of  the  mists 
rises  the  rugtjecl   mountain,  increasing  the   impression  of  grandeur   and   height   over   the 


reality.  .\dd  to  the  impression  by  putting  the 
fiiregrouncl  in  the  shadow  of  sunset,  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  poet's  creation  becomes  at 
once  apparent. 

To  the  .southward  the  road  winds  along  the 
eastern  slopes.  The  foliage  of  tree  masses, 
marching  up  the  Hanks  of  Pine  Hill  to  the  left, 
are  like  the  cohorts  of  an  army  all  aflame  in 
autumn  color.     Moving  along  in  the  shadows, 


till  the  road  rises  toward  Princeton,  a  turn  brings  a  glorious 
view  to  the  northwest — Pine  Hill  in  sunshine,  while  the 
foreground  is  in  shadow.  Then  along  the  rocky  bluff  of 
Sunset  Hill,  and  a  grand  view  to  the  west  bursts  upon  the 
spectator,  all  aglow  in  the  waning  light.  \  short  walk  along 
the  hillside  brings  one  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  its  hotel.  Here 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  glori- 
lied  the  whole  region  with  the  inspiration  of  a  poetic 
fancy.  The  land  is  full  of  tokens  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance, a  Mecca  for  pilgrims,  even  as  her  Rocky  Mountain 
!j:r.ive  in  far-off  Colorado.  The  landlord  has  to  tell  of  trees 
]ilanled  liy  a  dead  son,  under  her  influence,  now  all  clothed 
in  crnnson  and  gold  ;  a  veritable  shining  avenue  leading  to  a 
(iromised  land.  But  the  hands  that  planted  and  the  teacher 
w  ho  inspired,  both  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  leaving 
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only  problem  to  settle. — which  element  shall   he  eontrilnite  to  the  life  ( 
and  the  niotixe   which  governs  the   choosing  at   this  parting  of   the  \v;i 
unliick   all  the   mysteries   surrounding  human  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
Approaching  the    mountain    from 
the  northwest  the  rfjadway  dips  from 
a   considerable    ele\atioii    into     ravines    leading 
toward   Wachusett  Lake.     The   fnothills   rise  uji 
gradually  from  these  ra\'ines  to  the  summit,  and 
then   fall    away    gradually    to    the    eastward    and 
beyonil   the   lake.      I'his   is   the   finest   point    for 
a  sunrise  over  mountain  and  lake  together.     The 
light     first     glimmers     over     Redemption    Rock 
beyond  the  lake.      Then  the  moment  the  sun's  red 
disk  appears  he  sends  a  Hash  into  the  bosom  of 
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those  behind  saddened  and  broken.  Visitor^ 
come  and  go,  climbing  the  liills  to  sit  upon  llu- 
rocks  and  look  upon  the  sunsets,  yet  the  intimate^ 
in  the  bygone  charmed  circle  feel  very  lonel\. 
They  realize  that  the  present  is  but  a  passing 
show.  A  successful  season  filling  the  hotel  with 
life,  and  this  gorgeous  panorama  of  autumn  color, 
reaching  away  to  the  dim  distance,  tied  together 
by  the  cord  of  legend  and  story,  is  but  a  strand  in 
the  web  of  human  life;  all  leading  tn  a  fuller 
and  greater  accomplishment. 

Even  as  these  beacon  lights  on  Wachusett  ha\i' 


sent  Hashes  across  a  continent,  echoes  are  connn 
back  from  the  whole  country.  Chicago  send 
word  that  an  Kxposilion  piuely  in  the  mterest  < 
human  progress  is  a  great  success.  The  whol 
Pacific  coast  is  enthusiastic  in  efforts  that  lift  ma 
above  a  physical  environment.  The  great  fortune 
of  millionaires  will  be  gathered  into  the  work,  s 
that  the  swift  advance  of  modern 
thought  will  be  utilized,  and 
time  and  space  will  be  as  noth- 
ing. The  tender  chords  of  as- 
sociation will  reach  these  gray 
rocks  from  all  points  of  the  con- 
tinent. No  noble  and  valuable 
thought  will  be  wasted,  and  only 
the  ignoble  and  useless  will  be 
thrown  away. 

.\s  the  pilgrim  turns  from  the 
red  sun  in  a  bed  of  fire,  reflect- 
ing his  light  on  the  masses  of 
maple    and   sumac,   this    is   his 


the  water,  throwing  into  dark 
relief  the  dwellings  on  the 
hillsides  of  the  opposite  shore. 
The  sloping  foreground  be- 
comes lighted  with  ro.sy  tints, 
leading  down  into  a  middle 
distance  of  mountain  shad- 
ows. These  shadows  assume 
shape  and  form,  with  golden 
edges,  as  the  sun  climbs 
higher.  They  lead  the  spec- 
titoi  (jn.  up  the  long  ascent, 
the  lower  outlines  against  the 
solid  blue  of  night  with  its 
setting  of  stars. 

Streams  of  light,  fieecy 
1  louds  are  shooting  across 
the  sun  s  track  in  the  sky,  and 
ire  Hushed  with  crimson  and 
.,old  fiom  beneath,  forming  a 
(lown  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness f(]i  the  lake  and  moun- 
t  iin  (  f  Wachusett. 

Hut  it  was  the 
irtune  of  the 
wiitci  to  see  mountain  and 
Uke  tioin  the  western  hills, 
just  at  sunset  during  a  thun- 
der storm.  Huge  masses  of 
clouds  rolled  up  out  of  the 
west,  tlri\'en  by  a  tornado  of 
wind.  Black  and  threatening, 
the  dark  clouds  swallowed 
the  blue  of  the  heavens,  while 
!  the  western  horizon  was  red 

and  lurid.  I'orreuts  of  rain 
descended,  as  it  swept  across  the  country,  upon  the  mountain 
and  lake.  Its  fury  was  soon  spent,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
burst  through  the  cloud  remnants  behind  its  course.  Then 
there  was  a  picture  almost  beyond  mortal  comprehension.  In 
front  was  a  tree-lined  roadway,  leading  to  the  foot  of  the. 
mountain,  splashed  with  newly-made  water  pools,  refiecting 
form  and  color  with  a  jeweled  brightness.  Back  of  a  stone 
wall  gold  and  crimson  inaples  rioted  in  the  sunset  glow ;  and 
on.  and  away,  this  chord  of  color  danced  and  repeated  itself, 
in  shadow  and  sunshine  far  up  the  mountain  side,  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  till  lost  in  the  storm.  And,  as  if  spurning 
all  earthly  expression,  a  more  ethereal  harmony  spanned  the 
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heavens  in  all  the  jjiancleur  of  the  rainbow  arch.  With  one  foot  on  the 
crimson  maple,  and  the  other  on  the  distant  lake,  it  encircled  the  glowing 
mountain  in  its  embrace,  as  if  to  protect  it  from  the  blackness  of  the 
storm  clouds. 

l-'or  a  little  while  the  prismatic  brightness  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  earth,  sang  and  danced  together,  the  sini  lighting  one 
part  for  a  moment,  then  quickly  Hashing  out  at  another  point,  throwing 
broad  shadows  in  endless  profusion,  till  Nature's  organ  gave  out  a  full 
strength  of  matchless  harmony.  Soon  the  sun  sank  to  the  horizon,  the 
storm  spent  its  blackness,  the  rainbow  dimmed  its  brightness,  the  maples 
dulled  the  goltl,  and  the  distant  mountain  sank  in  gloom.  The  clouds 
faded,  the  clear  sky  appearttd,  the  stars  began  to  twinkle,  and  all  was 
quiet  again. 

The  angel  of  peace  once  nuMc  foldfd  liis  wings  o\-er  a  majestic  showing 


of  creative  power;  a  showing  given  to  lead  man- 
kind up  out  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
life.  A  cord,  let  down  for  the  ini.aginaticin.  making  a 
bridge  from  earth  to  heaven. 

lM.i:Kinr,|.;    K  iN'i  :.si,k\-. 

■'HIDE-AND-SEEK  TOWN" 

It  lies  in  the  uplands,  and  you  can  go  within  a 
mile  of  it  by  rail.  I  christened  it  "  Ilide-and-Seek 
Town  "  my.self  one  day  as  I  was  drawing  near  it,  and 
observed  how  deliciously  it  dodged  in  and  out  of 
view  while  it  was  yet  miles  away.  One  minute  it 
stood  out  on  its  hill  like  a  village  of  lighthouses  on  a 
promontory  of  the  sea,  the  next  it  skulked  behind  an 
oak  grove  and  was  gone,  then  peered  out  again  with 
its  head  of  meeting-house  spires,  and  then  plunged 
down  between  two  low  hills,  as 
lost  as  if  it  had  leaped  into  a 
well ;  and  so  it  behaved  for  a 
half  hour,  its  white  houses  laugh- 
ing like  white  teeth  in  a  roguish 
mouth,  as  we  vainly  strained  our 
eyes  to  get  one  good  sight  of 
the  imknown  place  tn  which  we 
were  bound. 

There  is  a  mile  to  go  up  hill 
before  you  reach  the  town.  The 
lirst  part  of  road  is  walled  on  the 
right  hand  by  a  wood, — a  thick 
wall  of  oaks,  birches,  maples, 
pines,  chestnuts,  hickories, 
beeches,  ashes,  spruces  and 
cornels;  yes,  all  these  growing 
so  close  that  none  can  grow 
broad,  but  all  must  grow    iiigli. 


and,  stretch  up  however  much  they  may.  their  branches  are  interwoven.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  in  Hide-and-Seek  'I'own — the  unusual  variety  of 
the  growths  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  forests.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  New 
l-'.ngland  tree  which  is  not  found  in  lu.vuriant  abundance. 

There  was  a  mile  to  go  up  hill.  We  have  come  half  way.  The  wood  wall 
has  ceased ;  open  fields  on  either  side  give  us  long  stretches  of  view  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  The  roadsides  are  as  thick  set  with  green  growths  as 
the  sides  of  l-^nglish  lanes.  To  my  thinking  they  are  more  beautiful ;  copses  of 
young  locusts,  birches,  thickets  of  blackberry  and  raspberry  bushes,  with 
splendid  waving  tops  like  pennons  ; 
spira'a,  golden-rod,  purple  thistle, 
sumac  with  red  pompons,  and 
woodbine.  Hinging  itself  over  each 
and  all  in  positions  of  inimitable 
grace  and  abandon.  How  comes  it 
that  the  New   Knglander  learns  to 


carry  himself  so  stiffly,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
l^etual  dancing-master  lessons  of  the  road- 
sides ?  With  each  rod  that  we  rise  the  out- 
look grows  wider  ;  the  uplands  seem  to  roll 
away  farther  and  farther ;  the  horizons  look 
like  sea  horizons,  distant  and  nii.sty,  and  the 
while  houses  of  the  town  might  be  signal 
stations.  Presently  we  come  out  upon  a 
small  rockyplateau.  small,  with  abrupt  sides 
falling  off  in  all  directions  but  one.  like 
clilT  walls.  This  is  the  center  of  the  town. 
It  is  simply  a  flattened  expanse  of  a  moun- 
tain spur.  The  mountain  itself  is  only  three 
thousand  feet  high,  and  this 
plateau  is  nearly  half  way  up. 
It  would  seem  a  brave 
thing,  the  climbing  up  here 
to  liuild  frame  houses  to  take 
the  brunt  of  such  winds  as 
sweep  across  this  ridge ;  but 
the  Indians  were  so  much 
fiercer  than  the  winds  that  I 
dare  say  those  early  settlers 
never  observed  the  howling 
of  the  gales  which  to-day 
keep  many  a  nervous  person 
wide  awake  of  nights.  The 
mountain  was  a  great  rendez- 
vous of  hostile  Indians  in  the 
days  when  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  liay  was  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  for  life. 
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There  are  traditions  of  governors'  visits  a  liundred  years  before  the  Revolution  ;  and  a  record 
of  purchase  of  twelve  square  miles,  "  not  including  the  mountain,"  for  twenty-three  pounds,  from 
three  sachems  of  the  Nipmucks.  In  1743  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  present  town  site, 
by  a  man  who,  being  too  poor  to  buy,  petitioned  the  Colonial  Government  to  give  him  the  land 
for  his  iiome,  setting  forth,  "that  your  petitioner,  though  a  poor  man,  yet  he  humbly  apprehends 
he  hath  the  character  of  an  honest  and  laborious  man,  and  is  minded  to  settle  himself  and 
his  family  thereon." 

It  was  given  him  on  the  condition  tliat  he  should  keep  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers  "  going  West !  "     Immortal  phrase,  which  only  the  finality  of  the  ocean  can  stay. 

As  we  appvoacii  the  Revolutionary  period  the  records  grow  more  distinct.  There  is  even  .1 
sort  of  defiant  flourish  in  the  pig  tails  to  the  y's  and  g's  with  which  that  ancient  clerk,  God  rest 
his  soul,  records  that  the  town  had  voted  "  not  to  pay  the  Minute  Man  for  training;" — a  few 
months  later  comes  a  significant  page,  beginning,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  People  of 
tlie  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  This  page  records  the  vote  of  the  town  "To  concur 
witli  the  Continental  Congress  in  case  they  should  declare  Independence."  Five  months  later  is 
a  most  honorable  record  of  a  citizen  who  went  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  rendered  his  account 
for  fifty  pounds  for  his  e.xpenses.  and  then,  so  that  no  heirs  of  his  should  demand  it  in  future. 


IMcsented  it  to  the  town  in  a  formal  receipt,  "  from  him  who  wishes 
them  every  good  connected  with  this  and  the  future  state." 

If  I  may  venture,  without  ever  after  feeling  like  a  traitor  to  the 
rest,  to  give  chief  name  to  one  or  two  of  the  Hide-and-Seek  roads, 
1  would  speak  of  two — one  is  a  highway,  the  other  is  a  lane.  The 
highway  leads  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  village 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake.  It  is 
seven  miles  long.  Three  of 
those  miles  are  through  pine 
woods — "the  long  woods" 
they  are  called  with  curt 
literalness  by  the  people  who 
tell  you  your  way.  Not  so 
literal  either,  if  you  take  the 
wood  at  its  best,  for  these 
miles  of  hushed  pines  are  a> 
solemn  as  eternity.  'I'he  road 
is  wide  and  smooth.     Three 

carriages,  perhaps  four,  might  go  abreast  in  it  tlir<iugh  pine 
stretches.  There  is  no  fence  on  either  side,  and  the  brown  carpet 
of  the  fallen  pine  needles  fringes  out  to  the  very  ruts  of  the  wheels. 

Who  shall  reckon  our  debt  to  the  pine  ?  It  takes  such  care  of 
us,  it  must  love  us,  wicked  as  we  are.  It  builds  our  roofs;  no  others 
keep  out  sun  so  well.  It  spreads  a  finer  than  Persian  mat  under  our 
feet,  provides  for  us  endless  music  and  a  balsam  of  healing  in  the 
air ;  then,  when  it  finds  us  in  barren  places  where  bread  is  hard  to 


.get,  it  loads  itself  down  witli  cones  full  of  a 
sweet  and  wholesome  food,  and  at  last,  in  its 
death,  it  makes  our  very  hearthstones  ring  with 
its  resonant  song  of  cheer  and  mirth. 

Before  entering  these  woods  you  have  driven 
past  farms  and  farmhouses  and  meadow  lands 
well  tilled  ;  old  unpruned  apple  orchards,  where 
the  clima.x  of  ungainliness  comes  to  have  a  sort 
'if  pathetic  grace ;  fields  of  oats  and  barley  and 
Indian  corn  and  granite  boulders,  and  not  an 
inch  of  roadside  all  the  way  which  is  not  thick 
grown  with  white  clover,  rabbit's  foot.  May- 
weed, shepherd's  purse,  ferns,  blackberry,  rasp- 
lierry,  elderberry,  and  here  and  there  laurel, 
,ind  in  September  blue  gentians. 

The  lane  is  one  of  many  ways  to  a  village  on 
.1  lull  lying  west  of  this  town.  The  hill  is  so 
high  that  as  you  look  westward  its  spires  and 
housetops  stand  out  .against  the  sky,  with  not 
even  a  tree  in  the  background.  In  this  lane 
Nature  has  run  riot.  It  is  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Hide-and-Seek  roads  what  California  is  to 
New  England.  All  the  trees  and  plants  are 
millionaires — twenty,  thirty  per  cent,  interest 
on  every  scjuare  foot.  One  ignorant  of  botany 
has  no  right  to  open  his  mouth  about  it,  and 
only  a  master  of  color  should  go  into  it  to  paint. 
It  is  an  outburst,  a  tangle,  an  overflow  of 
greens,  of  whites,  of  purples,  of  yellows;  for 
rods  at  a  time  there  are  solid  knitted  and 
banksof  \  ines  on  either  hand — woodbine,  ground-nut  vine  springs  from  weed 
to  weed,  bush  to  bush,  tree  to  tree,  fantastically  looping  them  all  together,  and  then, 
at  last,  leaps  olf  at  top  of  a  golden-rod  or  sumac  bough,  waving  a  fine  spiral  taper 
tendril,  a  foot  long,  loose  in  the  air.  The  false  buckwheat,  being  lightest,  gets  atop 
of  the  rest  and  scrambles  along  fastest,  making  in  July  a  dainty  running  arabesque  of 
\\ne  white  Houers  abo\e  everything  else.  The  clivis  and  the  green  brier  fill  in 
wherever  they  can  get  a  corner.  They  are  not  so  pushing.  Then  comes  the  wild 
grape,  lawless  master  of  every  situation.  There  is  a  spot  in  this  lane  where  it  has 
smothered  and  well-nigh  killed  one  young  oak  and  one  maple,  and  one  sumac 
thicket.  They  ha\'e  their  heads  out  still,  and  very  beautiful  they  look — the  shining 
jagged-edged  oak  leaves,  and  the  pointed  maples,  and  the  slender  sumacs  waving 

above  and  in  the  matted 
canopies  of  the  grape  ;  but 
they  will  never  be  trees. 
The  grapevine  is  strong- 
est. This  lane  leads  over 
high  hill  crests,  from  which 
you  have  ever-changing 
\iews — now  wide  sweeps 
to  the  south  horizon,  now 
dainty  and  wood-framed 
Mts  of  near  valleys  or 
Likes,  now  outcropping 
granite  ledges  and  spots 
strewn  thick  with  granite 
boulders,  as  grand  and 
stony  as  Stonehenge  itself. 


knotte 
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THE  LANCASTER  CAPTIVE 


In  165H  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  a  man  said  to  be  possessed  of  }{ood  talents,  was  settled  among  the  people  of 
Lancaster  as  their  pastor.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  White  of  Lancaster,  upon  whom,  after  years  of 
comparative  calm,  fell  a  terrible  calamity.  In  1676,  while  .Mr.  Rowlandson  was  away  at  Boston,  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  attacked  the  feebly-defended  settlement  in  live  places  simultaneously,  on  the  loth  of 
I'ebruary,  1676,  about  sunrise. 

The  chief  slaughter  raged  about  the  central  garrison,  which  happened  lo  lie  Mr.  Rowlandson'';  hnnse.  For  two 
hours  they  surrounded  the  building,  whose  rear  was 
unfinished  an<l  atVorded  the  savages  easy  access  to  the 
barn,  which  they  fired.  It  is  believed  that  forty-two  per- 
sons h.id  taken  refuge  under  Mr.  Rowlandson's  roof,  of 
whom  only  twelve  were  men, — of  these,  one,  Ephraiin 
Roper,  mirai  ulou^ly  made  his  escape  through  the  barbar 


Now  the  lane  dips  down  into  hoi- 

lows  in  woods  so  thick  that  for  rods 

the  branches  more  than  meet  over 

your  head  ;  then  it  turns  a  corner 

and    suddenly   fades    awa)    in   tlic 

c|ueer  front    dooryard    of   a   farm 

house   blanked    by   orchards    and 

cornfields;  then  it  dii)s  .again  into 

a  deeper  hollow  and  denser  wood, 

with    thick     undergrowths,     which 

brush  your  wheels  like  hands  thrust 

out  to  hold  you  back  ;  then  il  conies 

out  on  a  meadow  stretch,  where  the 

lines  of  alders  and  milkweeds,  and 

eupatoriums  and  asters,  border  it  so  close  that  you  may  pick 

on  any  September  day  your  hands  full  of  Howers,  if  you  like, 

by  merely  leaning  out  of  your  carriage  ;  not  only  (lowers,  but 

ferns,  high  three-branched  brakes  and  graceful  oslrich-plume 

ferns,  you  can  reach  from  your  seat.     These  are  but  glimpses 

I  have  given  of  any  chance  half  mile  on  this  lane. 

No  one  who  knows  and  loves  summer  can  summer  in 
Ilide-and-Seek  Town  without  bearing  away  such  pictures;  if 
he  neither  knows  nor  loves  summer — if  he  have  only  a  relina, 
and  not  a  soul  :  he  must,  ]ierforce,  recollect  some  of  them. 

//,•/,■//  ]/ii>ilJ,ui;.<,„i. 


ous  mob,  while  the  remaining  eleven  were  killed.  'I'he 
women  and  children,  left  betwi.xt  the  two  perils  of  fire  and 
massacre,  or  at  least  captivity,  were  forced  to  make 
surrender,  or  remain  within  the  burning  building.  Mrs. 
Rowlandson,  lierself  wounded,  and  with  a  wounded  child 
in  her  arms,  found  herself  one  of  twenty-four  prisoners. 
Of  her  own  sensations  at  this  time  she  writes  : 


"  I  had  often  before  tliis  said,  that  if  llie  Indi: 
chuseratlier  to  Ix  killed  by  them  than  t.aken  aliv 
trial  my  mind  chaiRed  ;  their  filiUe-ing;  weapons  s 


should  come,  I  would 
lit  when  It  came  !o  the 
annted  n>v  spirit  that 


NnTE,-F''roni  "  Hide  and-Seek  Town,"  published  in  Scribne; 
r6.  and  reprinted  by  the  kind  pertnission  of  the  Century  Co. 


Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies  a  part 
Of  me  and  n(  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion.'  should  I  not  contemn 
All  ohjiil-,,  if  compared  with  Ihese!  and  stem 
A  tide  of  sutlerings,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turned  below, 
riazini;  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dar 


.  Monthly  for 


I    chose  rather  to  go    along    with    those    las    I    may  say)   ravenous   bears,    than    that    moment    lo 
end  my  days,'' 

A  narrative  containing  some  account  of  the  experiences  and  sulTerings  she 
underwent  during  her  captivity  was  written  by  her  own  hand  for  her  private  use 
and  afterward  printed  at  the  earnest  desire  of  friends.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  in  Cambridge  in  16S2,  and  a  fifth  edition  in  i.S;,S,  so  enduring  has  been 
ihe  popularity  of  this  simple  relation  of  events,  which  seem  all  the  more  thrill- 
ing because  of  the  admirable  candor  and  moderation  of  her  style.  The  narra- 
tive discloses  to  us  a  woman  of  wonderful  vigor,  of  great  jihysical  powers 
of  endurance,  and  an  even  greater  fortitude  of  spirit;  the  Puritan  spirit  which 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  our  own  comfort-demanding  age. 
It  is  noticeable  that  under  the  severest  strain  she  utters  no  complaints.  Her 
account  closely  follows  each  stage  of  her  painful  journey,  which  began  with  the 
first  halt  on  George  Hill,  west  of  Lancaster;  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  guess 
the  Indians'  route  it  is  thought  she  was  taken  from  thence  southwest  to  New 
l.raintree  (VVenimesset),  and  northwest  from  there  to  Miller's  River.  They 
reached  the  Connecticut  at  Xorthfield  (Squakeag),  and  journeyed  northward 
into  New  Hampshire  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Charlestown,  in  that  state. 
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IIS  her  maid.  Among  tlie  captives  in  this  settlement  were  her  little  ten-year-oUi 
(laughter  and  her  son,  loseph,  aged  liftecu.  From  these  she  was  soon  called 
upon  to  part  and  take  up  the  line  of  march  once  mure. 

"  In  tills  travel,  because  ol  my  wound,  I  was  fomewhat  favoied  in  my  load  ;  I  carried  only  my  knit- 
ting work  and  two  quarts  of  parched  meal;  being  very  fa'nt  1  asked  my  mistress  to  sive  me  one  spoonlul 
o(  the  meal,  but  she  would  not  give  me  a  taste.  The  lirst  week  of  my  being  among  them  1  hardly  eat 
anything  ;  the  second  week  I  found  my  stomach  grow  very  faint  for  want  of  somelhing.  and  yet  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  down  their  filthy  trash;  but  the  thud  week  (though  I  could  think  how  formerly  my 
stomach  would  turn  against  this  or  that,  and  1  could  starve  and  die  before  1  could  eat  such  things)  they 
were  pleasant  and  savory  to  the  taste  I  was  at  this  time  knilting  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings  for 
my  mistress,  and  I  had  not  yet  wrought  upon  the  S.iHi.ilh  day  When  the  Snbbnlli  came  they  bid  me  go 
to  work ;  1  told  them  it  was  SiiMmlA  day,  and  desired  them  to  let  me  rest,  and  told  them  I  would  do 
mure  work  tomorrow  ;  to  which  they  answered  me,  '  they  would  break  my  face.'  And  here  t  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  thestrange  Providence  of  God  in  preseiving  the  heathen  ;  they  weie  many  hundreds. 


and  young. 


sick,  and  some  lame  ;  many  had  Papooses  nn  their  backs ;  the  greatest  number  at  th'S 
!  Squaws,  and  they  traveled  with  all  they  had,  bag  and  baggage,  and  yet  they  got  over 
this  river  aforesaid,  and  on  Monday  they  sat  their  wigwams  on  lire,  and  away  they  went ;  on  that  very 
day  came  the  English  army  after  them  to  this  river  and  saw  the  smoke  of  Iheir  wigwams,  and  yet  this 
river  put  a  stop  to  them      God  did  not  give  them  courage  or  activity  to  go  over  after  us." 

After  various  wanderings  and  privations  she  writes  : 

'My  heart  began  to  fail,  and    1    fell  a  weeping,  which  was  the  lust  time  to  my   remembrance  that   1 
wept  before  them  ;  although  '.  had  met  with  so  much   allliction,  and  my  heart  was  many  times  ready  to 


Their  return  took  a  more  direct  line  to  Wachu- 
sett  Mountain. 

■|"he  first  day's   march    is   best   told   in    her 
own  words  : 


"  But  now  (the  next 
the  town  and  travel  \ 


ing)  I  must  turn  my  back  upon 
hem  into  the  vast  and  desolate 
wilderness,  I  know  not  whither.  One  oi  the  Indians  carried 
my  jioor  wounded  babe  upon  a  horse;  ir  went  moaning  all 
along  1  j/i,;«  die,  1  shall  die,  I  went  on  foot  after  it,  with 
sorrow  that  cannot  be  exprest.  At  length  t  took  it  oft  the 
horse  and  carried  it  in  my  arms  till  my  strength  failed  and  I 
fell  down  with  it.  Then  ihey  set  me  upon  a  horse  with  my 
wounded  child  in  my  lap.  and  there  being  no  furniture  upon 
the  horse's  back,  as  we  were  going  down  a  steep  hill  we  both 
(ell  over  the  horse's  head,  at  which  they,  like  inhuman  crea- 


tures,  laughed  and    rejoiced  ( 
should  have  ended  our  days. 

lo  se 

e  it,  though 
-come  with 

I  thought  we 
so  many  diffi- 

"  Alter  this  it  quickly  begar 
on  they  stopt ;  and  now  down 
tli  hre.  and  a  few  boughs  belli 

1  to  s 
I  mi 
nd  n 

.now,  and  wh 
ist  sit  in  the 
le,  with  my  si 

en  night  came 
snow,  bv  a  lit. 
ck  child  in  my 

break ;  y 

vt  could  I  not  shed  one  (ear  ii 

asked  m 

e  why  1  wept      1  could  hardly 

of  them 

and  gave  two  spoontulsof  me: 

n  their  sijht.but   rather  h.id  been  all  this  while  in  a  n 
tell  what  to  say;  yet  I  answered,  they  would  kill  me. 
al  to  comfort  me,  and  another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  pea 


lap  calling  for  water,  being  now 
ithrough  the  wound)  fallen  into  a 
violent  fever.  My  own  wound  growing 
so  stiff  that  I  could  scarce  sit  down  or 
rise  up  ;  yet,  so  it  must  be.  that  1  must 
sit  all  tiis  cold  winter  night  upon  the 
cold  snowy  ground,  with  my  sick  child 
in  my  arms,  looking  that  every  hour 
would  be  the  last  of  its  life;  and  hav 
ing  no  Christian  friend  near  me,  either 
to  help  or  comfort  me." 

At  length,  after  nine  days 
of  suffering  with  little  or 
nothing  to  eat,  the  child  died, 
and  was  buried  on  the  hill 
side  by  the  fndians.  'I'lic 
poor  mother  then  turned  her 
attention  to  her  own  wound, 
which  was  gradually  healed. 
She  found  herself  the  prop- 
erty of  Quinnopen,  who  was 
married  to  Iving  Philip's 
wife's  sister,  Wettimore, 
whom  she  henceforth  served 


tnd  like  one  astonished.  'I  here  one  of  them 
lid  he,  none  will  hurt  you  Thencameone 
ch  was  worth  m.iny  bushels  at  another  time  " 

While  her  mistress,  Wet- 
timore, was  hard-hearted  and 
often  turned  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  from  the  fireside,  she  in- 
\ariably  found  kinder-hearted 
Indians  among  the  company 
willing  to  share  their  un- 
savory morsels  with  her,  and 
to  give  her  shelter.  Thus  she 
writes  : 

"  nut  1    was  fain   to  go  look   alter 

s.imelhing  to  satisfy  my  hunger;  and 

going  among  the  wigwams  t  went  into 

one,  and  there   found  a  Squaw,  who 

i  shewed  )  ers  If  very  kind  to   me  and 

^  gav  me  a  piece  of  bear.    I  put  it 


icka  and 


hon 


,  but  I 


uld  not 


find  an  nppoi  (unity  to  broil  it  for  fear 
Ihey  should  get  it  from  me;  and  there 
it  lay  all  night  in  my  stinking  pocket 
In  the  morning  I  went  again  to  the 
same  Squaw,  who  had  a  kettle  of 
ground  nuts  bo, ling;  I  asked  her  to  let 
me  boil  my  piece  of  bear  in  the  kettle, 
which  she  did.  and  gave  me  some 
groundnuts  lo  eat  with  it.  and  I  can- 
not but  think  how  .pleasant  it  was  to 
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ABANDONED. 

Alas!  whil  W(ec<  isht-it/ 
In  sorry  plight  ynu  iiK-ct  our  sinlit 
U'lihin  this  ivoodlarid  palhway  fair. 
WliTc  mortals  «tt  rulitf  f.oni  care. 
When-  Natu  es  iin'k-s  tlie  hrarl  Ix'Kiiile 
,\nd  %v.ikvn  -i  rtf:^  iti  clit^.T 
Om  whatiinlu.  Cj  day 
\V,rf  y..ii  oVa;,.- .ivji  and  It-It  forlorn 
IIi:ni.-atU  llic  :.li.id..»  at  llie  pinus, 
Midil  wild  lloiicK.fcn.s  a-.d  t.nKird 
No  inoru  loa'll  spc«:d  with  in  in  and  &tt:ed 
.■\ton^  the  broad  h'gliway 

Not  t|iiite  Ix'ri'ft  of  shape; 

^'ou  did  not  all  to  atoms  fall. 

As  did  "the  wond';rfulone  hossshiy." 
So  here  are  left  to  slow  drcay 
Hut  why  dtlace  this  guict  place; 


uld  i 


ipe. 


Hut  lin.li!  What  rustlinK  sound 
■Arrests  the  ear  as  we  ilr.iw  near  ■ 
A  whirr  of  wiiiijs,  a  sudden  rush, 
A  shy  bird  hidin;;  in  the  bush. 
Can  it  Ijc  tiue.  poor  wieclr,  with  yo 
'ilie  birds  have  shelter  found  ? 

At  last,  in  Klad  surpiise. 
I  he  nest  we  spy.  in  cove  t  sly. 
And  then  pass  on  in  happier  mood 
Throueh  the  Kreen  vista  of  the  wo 
HelievinK  still  in  every  ill 
Some  hidden  lx;auty  lies. 

.SAllAM  1!.  Wni 


COME  TO  THESE  SCENES 
OF    PEACE 


Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace. 
Where,  to  rivers  murmurinK, 
'I  he  sweet  birds  all  the  summer  siny. 
Where  cares  and  toil  an!  s.idness  ceasr  ■ 
Stranjier  does  thy  hcait  deplore 
l-riends  whom  thou  wilt  see  no  more  • 
Does  thy  wounded  s(irit  prove 
I'anKtc  I  hopel.-s-.,  sev.red  love? 
Thee  tlie  stieam  that  pushes  clear, 
Ihee  the  birds  that  carol  ne.ar. 
Shall  soothe,  as  silent  thou  dost  lie 
And  dream  of  their  wild  lullaby  ; 
Come  to  bless  these  scenes  of  jieace. 
Where  cares  and  toil  and  sadness  cease 
IViliiam  /.isle  Brnt-les. 


'  strangers  to 


me  1  have  sometimes  seen  bear  baked  handsomely  amongst  the 
Eii^lisli.:\nA  some  liked  it,  but  th;  thought!  that  it  was  bear  nude 
me  tremble.  Hut  now  that  w.is  s  ivory  to  me  that  one  would  think 
was  enough  to  turn  the  s'.oniach  of  a  brute  creature. 

"One  bitter  col  J  day  I  could  lind  no  room  to  sit  down  before  th.- 
tire,      I   went  out  and  cou'd  not   tell  what  to   do,  but   I  went  into 

another  wigwam  where  they  were  also  silting  round  the  fire;  but  the  .is   ..i  > 

Stpiaw  laid  a  skin  for  me  and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  gave  me  some 

gro;piKl  nuts  and  bid  me  come  again  and  lold  me  they  would  buy  me  if  they  were  able;  and  yet   thi 
me  tli.it    I    never  knew  before  '' 

.\t  ;inotlieitime  she  says  llicre  came  an  Iiuliaii  ami  ullerccl  food  ;  as  she  was  eating  it  in 
his  wiKwam  another  Indian  told  her  that  her  seeming  fiicnd  had  just  Isilled  two  Knglishnicn. 

"  I  looked  behind  me  and  there  I  saw  bloody  clothes  with  bullet-holes  in  them,  yet  the  Lord  suffered  not  this  wretch  to 
do  me  any  hurt ;  yea,  inste.ad  .  f  that  he  many  time.s  refreshed  me.  Five  or  six  times  did  lie  and  his  Squaw  refresh  my 
teeble  carcase.  If  1  went  to  their  wigwam  at  any  time  they  would  always  give  me  something,  and  yet  they  were  srangers 
that  1  never  saw  before  Another  Sciuaw  gave  me  a  piece  of  fresh  pork  and  a  little  salt  with  it.'and  lent  her  frying  pans  to 
Ity  it,  and  I  cannot  but  remember  what  a  swict,  pleasant  and  delightful  relish  that  bit  had  to  me  this  day  So  little  do  we 
prize  common  mercies  when  we  have  lliem  to  the  full  " 


\'arioiis  similar  kindnesses  from  the  savages 
are  gratefully  recorded  by  their  captive.  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  in  turn  rendered  them  many 
small  services  in  needlework  and  knitting, 
making  shirts  for  the  papooses  and  stockings 
for  the  braves,  sometimes  trailing  her  woik  for 
food,  sometimes  for  money,  with  which  she 
bought  food. 

"During  my  abode  in  this  place  riiilip  >pake  to  me  to 
make  a  shirt  lor  his  boy.  which  I  did,  for  which  he  gave  me  a 
shilirg.    I   ollered  the   m  iney  to  my  mistress,  who  b"d  me 
keep  it.  and  with  it  1  bought  a  piece  of  horse  Hesh.     After- 
wards he  askt*d  me  to  make  a  tap  lor  his  boy.  for  which  he 
invited  me  to  dinner  :  1  went  and  he  gavem^  a  pancake  about 
»  fingers:  it  was  made  of  parched  wheat, 
n  tears  grease,  but  I  thought  I  never  tasted 
a  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life     Therewasa 
Squiw  who  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt 
t.>r  her  Gannup    for  which  she  gave  me  a 
piece  of  b  ef     Anotherasked  nietoknita 
pair  of  stockings,  for  which  she  gave  me  a 
quart  of  peas.     I  boiled  my  peas  and  beef 
together  and  invited  my  master  and  mis 
tress  to  dinner,  but  the  Jiroud  gossip.be 
cause  I  served  them  bothiiionedish  would 
eat  nothing  except  one  bit  that  he  gave 
her  on  the  point  of  a  knife  '' 

Krom  this,  and  other  in- 
stances relaletl,  it  appears  that 
the  untutored  savage  had  some 
ulvanced  ideas  of  proprieties  in 
iii.inners  and  customs;  —  after 
ilcscribing  a  nauseous  mess  that 
they  had  just  cooked,  she  adds: 

"  .\nd  yet  they  were  so  nice  in  other 
thi  >gs  that  when  I  fttched  water,  and  had 
put  the  dish  1  dipped  the  water  with  tuck 
into  the  kettle  of  water  which  I  brought, 
they  would  say  they  would  knock  me 
down,  for  they  said  i-  was  a  sluttish  trick. 

'  '1  here  was  a  praying  Indian  who  told 
me  h?  had  a  brother  that  would  not  eat 
horse,  his  conscience  was  so  tender  and 
scrupulous,  though  as  laige  as  hell  for  the 
destruction  ol  poor  Chriitlans." 

Mistress  Welti  more,  the 
"proud  gossip,"  she  s;iys  was  a 
severe  dame,  "bestowing  every 
day  in  dressing  herself  near  as 
much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land;  powdering  her  hair  and  painting  her  face,  going 
with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  dressed 
herself  her  work  was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads."  When  dressed  for  the  dance 
Wettimore  "  had  a  kersey  coat  covered  with  girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  upward.  Her 
arms  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands  were  covered  with  bracelets,  there  were  handfuls  of  neck- 
laces about  her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  line  red  stockings  and 
white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered  and  her  face  painted  red  that  was  black  before." 

.•\t  length,  after  many  weary  days  of  waiting  and  traveling  over  tiresome  ways,  usually  with  a 
load  to  carry,  little  to  eat,  and  a  head  reeling  from  exhaus- 
tion, there  came  a  rumor  of  redemption.  A  letter  from 
the  Council  to  the  Sagamores  said  that  Mrs.  Rowlandson 
nnist  be  at  Wachusett  within  fourteen  days,  there  to  await 
further  news.  After  more  days  of  hard  traveling,  depriva- 
tions and  uncertainty,  she  writes; 


P^r^t 


W^^i^^' 


^,i^:^r- 
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"At  last,  after  many  weary  steps,  I  saw  Wacluisett  hills  but  many  miles  off.  Then 
we  came  to  a  great  swamp,  through  which  we  traveled  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  and 
water,  which  was  heavy  going  to  one  tired  before.  Going  along,  having  indeed  my 
life  but  1  ttle  spirit,  Philip  {who  was  in  the  company)  came  up  and  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  said, '  Two  weeks  more  and  you  shall  I'e  mistress  again.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
spoke  true,  he  said  yes,  and  quickly  you  shall  come  to  your  master  again,  who  had 
been  gone  from  us  three  weeks  He  asked  me  when  I  washed  me.  I  told  him  not 
this  month  ;  then  he  bid  me  wash,  and  gave  me  a  glass  to  see  how  1  looked,  and  bid 
his  scpiaw  give  nie  something  to  eat  ;  so  she  gave  me  a  mess  of  beans  and  meat  and  a 
little  ground  nut  cake.     I  was  wonderfully  revived  after  this  favor  showed  me  "' 

At  last 
"Came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  lelter  from  the  council,  about  the  cap. 
lives.  Though  they  were  Indian  .  I  got  them  by  the  hand  and  burst  into  tears :  my 
heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  speak  to  them,  but  recovering  myself  I  asked  them 
how  my  husband  did?  and  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance?  They  said  they  w,-p 
well  but  very  melancholy.  They  brought  me  two  biskets  and  a  pound  of  tobacco  ;  tl 
tobacco  I  soon  gave  away  ;  when  it  was  all  gone  one  asked  me  to  give  him  a  pipi.-  ■■; 
tobacco  ;  1  told  him  it  was  all  gone  ;  then  he  began  to  rant  ai 
when  my  husband  came   1  would  give  him  some      Hang  him. 

aies  here ;  and  then  again,  at  the  s 

2  an  hundred  without  guns  they  ^ 

>  they  were.     So  that  fearing  the 


d  threaten;  I  told  hn 
rogue,  says  he  :  I  w  i 
ime  breath,  they  woul 
'ould  do  them  no  liui 
worst  I  durst  not  sen 


knock  out  his  brains  i 
say  that  if  there  shou 
so  unstable  and  like  n 
to  my  husband,  though  there  were  some  thoughts  of  his  coming  to  redeem  and  fe 
me.  not  knowing  what  might  follow,  for  there  was  little  more  trust  to  them  than 
the  master  they  seived.  When  the  letter  was  come  the  Saggamores  met  to  con- 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them  to  enquire  how  much  my  husband  wo 
give  to  redeem  me.  When  I  clme  I  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was  wont  to  do 
their  manner  is  ;  then  they  bid  me  stand  up  and  said  they  were  the  general  coi 
They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  gve.    N'ow  knowing  that  all  that  we  1 


night ; 


comfortable  lodg 


1  thought  if  1  should  speak  of  but  ; 
■ocured;  \et,  a 
nt  the  message 


1  great  strait 

im  I  knew  not  where  it  could   be 

ut  they  would  not  hear  of  that,  but 


was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  i 
and  hinder  the  matter,  if  of  a  great 
pounds,  yet  desired  them  to  take  less  ; 
pounds  I  should  be  redeemed." 

.Still  the  matter  hung  tire,  and  the  company  moved  on  again.     Mrs. 
sleepless  nights,  and  was  denied  even  the  small  consolation  of  seein 
and  daughter,  whom  she  learned  were 
quite   near,  not  over   a   mile   distant 
Presently,  on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
two    Indians,  Tom   and    Peter,   came 
again,    accompanied     by    Mr.     Joh 
Hoar,   with   a   third  letter    from    the 
council.     On     Tuesday    morning,    i 
their  general  court,  they  all  seemingl 
agreed  to  let  the  captive  go.     At  last 
after  taking  leave  of  the  Indians,  some 
shaking  her  by  the  hand,  and  othe  s 
offering  a  hood  and  scarf  for   her  t 
ride   in,  she  found  her.self  homeward 
bound. 

"  About  the  sun's  going  down  Mr.  Hoar,  mys^ 
and  the  two  Indians,  came  to  Lancaster,  and  a 
solemn  sight  it  was  to  me.  There  had  I  lived 
many  comfortab'e  years  among  my  relations  ai  J 
neighbors,  and  now  not  one  Christian  to  be  seen 
or  one  house  left  standing.  We  went  on  to  a 
armhouse  that  wai  left   standing,  where  we   la 


little 
to  B.' 


it  would  be  s 
iture,  I  said 
iton  that  for 

land  son  p 
r  captive 


assed 
sister 


Reunited  with  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  thoughts 
turned  to  her  captive  children.  .Soon  after  her  sister  was 
redeemed,  and  then  the  good  news  came  that  Joseph  was 
safe,  and  that  Mary  was  in  Providence.  The  latter's  escape 
was  after  this  manner  : 

"She  was  tr,aveling  one  day  wilh  the  Indians  with  her  basket  at  her  back;  the 
company  of  Indians  were  got  before  her  and  gone  out  of  sight,  all  except  one 
^quaw.  She  followed  the  squaw  till  night,  and  then  both  of  them  lay  down, 
having  nothing  over  them  but  the  heavens,  nor  under  them  but  the  earth.    Thus 


she  traveled  three  days  together,  ha 
green  hirtleberries.  ,^t  last  they  c, 
entertained  by  several  of  that  town. 
have  her  under  twenty  pounds,  but  i 
and  given  her  to  me  a  second  time.' 


ang  nothing  to  eat  ( 
me  into  Providence 
The  Indians  often- 
owihe  I-ord  hathbr( 


r  drink  hut  water  and 
where  she  was  kindly 
aid  that  1  should  never 
■light  her  in  free  of  cost 


The  twenty  pounds,  that  was  the  price 
of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  redemption,  was 
raised  by  some  Boston  gentlewomen 
and  Mr.  Hezekiah  Usher.  In  closing 
her  narrative  she  says  : 

■'  Before  I  knew  what  affliction  meant  I  was  ready 
sometimes  to  wish  for  it.  When  I  lived  in  prosperity, 
having  the  comforts  of  the  world  about  me,  my  rela- 
tions by  me,  and  my  heart  cheerful,  and  taking  little 
care  for  anything;  and  yet  seeing  many  (whom  I  pre- 
ferred before  myself)  under  many  trialsandafflictions, 
in  sickness,  weakness,  poverty,  losses,  crosses  and 
cares  of  the  world,  I  should  be  sometimes  jealous  lest 
I  should  have  my  portion  in  this  life.  The  portion  of 
some  is  to  have  their  afflictions  by  drops,  but  the 
nine  of  astonishment,  like  a  sweeping  rain  that 
leaveth  no  food,  did  the  Lord  prepare  to  be  my  por- 
tion Arlliction  I  wanted,  and  affliction  I  had  full 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  oi'cr.  If  trouble 
from  smaller  matters  begin  to  rise  in  me  I  have  some 
thing  at  hand  to  check  myself  with,  and  say,  why  am  I 
tr.mbled  '  It  was  but  the  other  day,  that  if  I  had  the 
world  I   would  have  given  it   for  my  freedom,  or  to 
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have  been  a  servant  li.  a  Chtistian  1  have  learned  to 
look  beyond  present  and  smaller  troubles  and  to  be 
quic'cd  undtrtheni  " 

As  far  as  the  records  show,  Mrs.  Rowlatid- 
son's  life  was  a  tranquil  ont;  thereafter,  with 
only  the  natural  griefs  which  attend  human- 
ity. She  and  her  family  left  .Massachusetts 
shortly  after  the  I.anca.ster  tragedy,  and 
.settled  permanently  in  t'onnecticut.  The 
field  which  contains  Redemption  Rock, 
where  Mr.  John  Hoar  paid  her  ransom,  has 
lately  been  purchased  hy  his  descendant. 
Senator  Hoar,  no  doubt  from  a  worthy  di 
sire  to  possess  the  relic  of  his  ancestor^ 
considerable  courage  and  diplomacy  m 
accomplishing  his  ditVicult  embassy. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SKETCHING  CAR 


I'rom  our  camp  we  made  several  trips 
arotind  Wachusett,  exploring  the  lake,  visit- 
ing Princeton  on  the  soulhern  slopes,  and 
also  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
for  a  view  of  the  whole  country.  The  whole 
region  on  the  Westminster  side  close  to  the 
mountain  is  a  farming  country,  interspersed 
with  woodland  and  pasture.  At  the  north- 
east, close  to  the  lake,  is  the  small  village 
of  Kvercttville,  while  Princeton  occupies 
the  southern  slopes,  really  perched  among 
the  rocks  like  a  nest  for  eagles.  From  the 
summit  can  be  seen  vessels  in  Boston  harbor. 
Directly  north  the  most  prominent  feature 

is  Mt.  Monadnock,  westward  the  highest  mountain  is  Greylock.  The  Con- 
necticut valley  is  hidden  by  intervening  hills.  Southward  Worcester  city 
IS  [jrominent:  northeast  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  beginning  at  Fitchburg, 
shows  a  conliniioiis  line  of  settlement  down  to  Leominster  to  the  eastward, 
and  on  to  the  south  at  Clinton.  Around  these  main  points  cluster  Harvard 
and  ancient  Lancaster,  Sterling,  Bolton  and  lierlin. 

The  mountain  sends  out  spurs  north  and  east,  and  to  the  south  there  is 
(luite  a  prominence  called  Little  Wachusett.  There  is  a  summit  house 
on  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  and  half-way  houses  on  the  east  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of  summer  visitors. 

Probably  every  year  brings  more  pilgrims  from  the  towns  and  cities 
to  the  pure  air  of  these  moiinliuns.     It  is  becoming  quite  the   fashion   to 

perch  upon  the  rocks    in    the 

shadow   of   a    nnuuitain    and 

hide     .iway    from    the    world 

(liu'ing  the  summer.     The  day 

has  gone  by  for  the  solitai)' 

echo    of  the    woodman's   ax. 

or    the  (  r.uk  of  tlu:  liimler's 

rillu.     A  (lay's  ramble   in  the 

wo(]ils  is  likely  I"  end  nl  the 

enclosure  of  a  summer  resort, 

or   at  least  a  camping  place 

used     for      a    season.     The 

ravines  are  cut  up  with  jialh- 

ways,  and  every  outlook  dis- 
covers busy  centers  of    life. 

Another  growing  feature  pre- 
sents itself  in  all  these  scat- 
tered villages  in  the  center  of 

the  state.  Where  the  descend. 

ants   of     early    settlers   have 

gone    to    larger    cities     and 
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established  business,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  desire  to  get  back  to  the  native  spot 
and  erect  a  public  memento.  These  be- 
quests from  the  sons  of  the  old  Bay  Slate 
take  the  form  of  a  public  schoolhouse  or 
library,  or,  perhaps,  a  church,  and  these 
institutions  are  fitted  with  every  conceivable 
modern  appointment,  so  that  the  most  im- 
portant architectural  features  in  the  grow- 
ing centers  are  apt  to  be  these  private  bene- 
factions. The  magnificence  of  it  all  would 
be  apt  to  scare  the  simple-minded  fore- 
fathers of  olden  time,  and  suggest  to  them 
ihat  the  boys  would  "  end  in  the  poorhouse." 
It  would  be  hard  for  them  lo  realize  thai  the 
careful  training  in  saving  pennies  could 
blossom  into  such  magnificent  results.  But 
so  it  is.  T'he  log  cabin  ends  in  a  brown- 
stone  front,  the  one-horse  shay  turns  into  a 
coach  and  four,  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
into  a  brick  and  stone  structure,  covering 
an  acre,  and  the  little  church  becomes  a 
cathedral,  and  the  thrifty  farmer  soon  be- 
comes a  millionaire. 

We  all  started  olT  one  fine  morning  across 
the  country  to  explore  Leominster.  L'p 
and  down  the  hills  we  went  past  Wachusett 
Lake,  turning  eastward  into  a  lumber  road 
that  was  supposed  to  be  a  shorter  cut  than 
the  more  northern  route  toward  Fitchburg. 
It  was  a  warm  day  and  the  road  was  rough, 
but  the  wildnebs  of  the  deep-shadowed  woods  compensated  for  the  toil. 
.\utumn  was  beginning  to  touch  the  maples,  and  perhaps  a  brilli.int  bit  of 
color  would  glow  upon  a  setting  of  evergreen,  or  emerging  from  the  forest, 
perhaps  the  road  wound  about  a  lovely  lake,  and  for  most  of  the  way  no 
traveler  would  be  met.  Nothing  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  repose.  We  came 
out  at  last  on  the  western  hills  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  and  at 
our  feet  to  the  northeast  gleamed  the  spires  and  roofs  of  Leominster.  Our 
mountain  roadway  wound  in  and  out  of  the  hills  till  we  approached  the  town 
on  the  south  side.  Down  Pleasant  street,  to  the  westward,  through  pastures 
overlooking  the  town,  a  walk  led  us  into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Gardner 
Hill,  where  we  found  a  water  reservoir  shut  in  by  the  hills.  (Jroves  of  pine 
sheltered  an  icehouse  on  the  shore,  and  a  causeway  to   the  opposite  bank 

led  us  to  quite  a  steep  de- 
cli\ity.  Climbing  this  we 
were  in  a  m.ignificent  grove 
of  old  trees;  the  town  lay 
beneath  us  in  the  valley  reach- 
ing away  north  and  south. 
To  the  north,  almost  in  sight, 
was  I'Ttchburg,  eastward  the 
hills  shut  out  the  horizon, 
while  southward  the  valley 
continued  a  rolling  country 
till  lost  in  the  distance. 
When  we  explored  the  center 
of  the  town  we  started  at  the 
common  and  went  out  through 
West  street.  T'he  streets 
here  are  lined  with  magnifi- 
cent elms,  and  haxe  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a 
Connecticut  valley  town. — 
West      street,       especially, 
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For  winter's   rains  and    luins 

And  all  the   season   of   snows 

and  sins. 
The    days  dividing   lover  and 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night 
that  wins  ; 

nbered  is  giief 

slain  and  How- 


And  timeieni. 

forgotten, 
And  frosts  ari 

ers  begotten, 
\nd  in   green   underwo 


nd 


lilo-honi  by  bio 


THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  COUNTY 


Above  our  county's  ringe  of  hills 
Which  separate  her  mountain  rills, 
Wachusett  lifts  her  beauteous  crest. 
Her  streams  dividing  east  and  west 

And  here  upon  her  northern  side. 
The  ridge  which  forms  a  quick  divide 
For  gentle  shower  or  torrent  bold, 
Was  built  this  house,  now  quaint  and  old, 

O'ershadowed  by  the  mountain  pine 
Through  which  the  glancing  sunbeams  slii 
A  hundred  years  have  sung  the  rains 
Above  its  roof  their  paiting  strains. 

Beside  its  hearth  fire  many  have  found 
Tlie  light  of  love  and  hf  me  abound; 
And  ever  to  the  listening  ear 
The  waters  sang  each  changing  year. 

Sometimes  so  softly  fell  tlie  rain 
They  scarce  could  hear  the  sweet  refrain 
From  the  low  eaves  oft  came  the  cry. 
In  joyful  tones,  I  westward  fly 

A  mountain  brook  I  sonn  shall  be. 
My  guiding  rivers  soon  shall  see. 
They'll  safely  bear  their  wandering  stream 
On  to  the  haven  of  my  dream  ; 

In  yon  fair  vale,  wliere  sunset  glows, 
Connecticut  in  her  beauty  flows. 
Through  storied  scenes  she'll  bear  me  on 
'I  ill,  lost  in  her,  my  heaven  is  won. 

liut  hark!  another  voice  they  hear 
From  eastern  slope,  in  cadence  clear. 
My  joyous  race  has  just  begun. 
Oh,  follow  while  my  course  I  run, 

Where  nature  hides  her  sweetest  charms 
In  wildwood  glade,  by  quiet  farms. 
In  winding  rivers  sportive  roam 
J  ill  Merrimack's  waters  call  me  home. 

Oh,  lovely  river,  borne  by  thee 
I  hasien  on  to  meet  the  sea  — 
But  in  my  heart  fond  memories  cling 
Of  the  old  house  by  Temple  spring 


And  when  its  builder  passed  away 
T  he  rhythmic  voices  seemed  to  say, 
To  unknown  shores  we  swiftly  glide 
To  meet  again  beyond  the  tide 

On  the  worn  roof  the  rain  still  falls. 
And  echoes  through  deserted  halls, 
Ou'  songs  of  parting  mean  rejoice 
To  heartsatluned  to  Nnture's  voice. 
Sarah  B.  \Vi 


sple. 


i  seldom  felt  wlu 
;  eye.  the  petular 


'  Flora  reigns; 
The  lowering  eye.  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  sadness  that  o"ersh;ide  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom  hss  tran  lent  than 


-r/,-- 


recalled  Northampton.  We  crossed  bridt^es  to  the  west  of 
CJardner  Hill,  and  saw  lovely  effects  of  roofs  and  foliage 
reHected  in  quiet  water  pools,  and  found  a  fine  view  of  the 
piano  factories  m  a  valley  to  the  northwest.  There  are 
many  fine  residences  on  the  elevation  bounded  by  Main  and 
West  streeis,  anion<;  them  a  number  owned  by  members 
of  the  U'hitney  family.  One  i;eni  of  a  i,'-arden  took  my 
fancy.  It  was  laid  out  in  beautiful  designs,  and  filled  with 
ihe  rarest  of  flowers  and  plants.  And  what  was  best  of  all, 
ihe  owner  evidently  intended  that  his  neighbors  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  sight,  as  it  was  open  to  the  elevated  public 
walk,  so  that  the  whole  was  spread  out  like  a  picture.  A  little 
Lit  of  Nature,  a  little  art.  and  a  little  sermon,  all  for  nothing  ! 


We  went  down  into  the  cemetery,  where  there  were  many  old  stones.  It  is 
very  touching  to  measure  the  life  of  a  town  m  the  cemetery.  If  modern  life 
crowds  out  the  old  residences  on  the  outside,  within  the  enclosure  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  found  the  dark-colored  slabs  of  the  early  settlers,  moss  grown, 
their  inscriptions  scarcely  legible  ;  they  are  generally  hidden  amid  groves  of 
evergreen  in  a  far  corner.  In  coming  out  we  crossed  quite  a  large  common 
aiul  came  into  the  cenler  again  from  another  direction.  Here  is  the 
terminus  uf  tlie  electric  road  that  connects    the  ua\u   uith   Fitchburg   and 
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North  Leominster.  On  the  east  side  are  most 
of  the  factories,  and  we  found  many  groups 
with  tall  chimneys  and  arched  bridfjes  reHect- 
injf  in  the  canals:  then  I  wandered  on  along 
the  river,  through  the  woods,  till  I  came  out  in 
North  Leominster,  another  charming  center  of 
homes.  Afterha\ingbecn  out  in  all  directions, 
so  that  we  were  reasonably  safe  not  to  get 
lost,  it  became  necessary  to  move  on  to  another 
place;  so  we  gathered  all  together  once  more 
and  prepare<l  for  a  long  journey  to  camp.  This 
time  we  determined  to  take  a  more  northern 
route,  so  we  tirove  out  toward  h'itchburg.  'I'he 
road  was  smoother,  but  led  us  through  the 
same  uninhabited  region. 

It  was  quite  late  before  the  familiar  ponds  between 
I'itchburg  and  Westminster  appeared  in  sight.  We 
passed  many  pleasant  little  groups  of  houses,  that 
seemed  to  huddle  together  for  protection  from  the  cold 
world.  The  iMeeting  Mouse  Pond  appeared  in  thu 
twilight,  and  before  darkness  had  quite  settled  we  drove 
up  Whitney  Hill.  The  whole  family,  including  Watch, 
was  out  to  vvelciinie  us  hmne  to  our  little  car,  and  a 
warm  supper  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  house.  Hence  the 
dog  performed  his  part  by  holding  a  biscuit  on  his  nose 

for  a  second,  and  then  at  word  of  command  throvying  it  into  the  air  and  eatchuig  it  in 
his  mouth.  Then  some  more  stories  by  the  warm  fireplace,  and  the  recounting  of  our 
adventures  as  if  we  had  been  to  a  foreign  land,  after  which  we  rolled  up  in  the  quilts 
of  the  car  and  departed  to  the  land  of  dreams. 

.Vfter  a  sulVicient  rest  in  camp,  to  recover  from  fatigue  and  allow  time  for  the 
development  of  negatives,  we  planned  another  journey  to  the  southeast.  This  time 
we  turned  southward  at 
the  head  of  Wachusetl 
Lake  and  cnnunenced  our 
work  in  I'^ast  I'rinceton,  a 
small  village  just  east  of 
Wachusett  Moimtain.  We 
found  many  charming 
nooks  in  the  ravines  along 
ihe  water  courses,  where 
Ihe  power  was  utilized  ff)r 
various  industries.  The 
street  wound  along  higher 
up  the  hillsides,  gradually 
descending  to  the  valley, 
and  comingoul  at  Sterling,;. 


east  of  the  heights  of  Princeton  proper. 
.Sterling  is  quite  a  modern  town  in  appear- 
ance, with  its  library  building  and  summer 
hotel.  'Phe  principal  public  buildings  are 
grouped  about  a  common  in  the  center,  and  at 
the  tmie  of  our  visit  the  foliage  was  in  a  glow 
of  autumn  color,  and  the  wind  was  beginning  to 
scatter  the  brilliant  leaves  over  the  green- 
sward. We  made  negatives  of  the  while  spires 
through  the  maples,  and  enjoyed  our  lunch 
while  sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  warm  sunshine- 
Sterling  was  formerly  a  part  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  the  south  part  of  the  township  are  two 
large  lakes,  called  Washacum  Ponds.  .\s 
usual,  tradition  centers  the  Indian  history  at  such  locali- 
ties. The  Nashuas  were  at  first  friendly  with  the 
settlers,  and  a  stor)'  is  told  that  an  Indian  from  here 
carried  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn  all  the  way  to  Bos- 
ton for  the  comfort  of  his  superior  brother.  Sholan 
was  chief  of  the  Nashuas  and  dwelt  here.  After  his 
death  the  tribe  joined  King  Philip.  Sagamore  Sam 
was  an  important  chief,  and  when  captured  was  taken  to 
Boston  and  executed.  During  the  war  quite  an  im- 
portant engagement  happened  on  the  Washacum  Lakes 


in   canoes  and   boats;    the    Indians     lost    thirty-six    braves    and 
their  prisoners.     At  present  the  shores  and  groves  are  used  as  a 
siMiimer  resort  and  camping  ground.     There  is  a  pleasure  steamer 
and  plenty  of  boats  on  the  lakes. 
I  ^^^^  In  the  afternoon  we  pushed  on  to  Clinton.     This  is  a  compact 

manufacturing   town,   formerly  a   part   of    Lancaster.     We   found 

rnrmi  at  a  hotel,  while  one  of  our  party  went  northward  to  Lancaster.     The  next  day  I  climbed  the  bluffs  west  of 

I  lie    town   and  took    views    of   the   factories   along  the   railway,   also   wandered   through   the   cemetery  on    the 

hill,  then  crossing  a  bridge  at  a  reservoir  came  into  the  center  of  the  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side. 

Ihe  parks  are  beautifully  laid  out  with   fountains  and  monuiuents.     I   was  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  a 

lountain  al  the  center.  ;uul  the  public  buildings  fronting  this  square  were  very  rich  and  massive.     .Afterward  I 

turned  to  the  east  along  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Lancaster  Mills.     Here,  at  a  great  depth,  the  south  branch  of  the 

Nashua  meanders  through  a  narrow  valley  and  to  the  northeast.  The  roofs 

of  the  factories  filled  the  vale  atone  point,  while  foliage  and  meadow  fringed 

the  sparkling  stream  where  the  hand  of  man  left  it  undisturbed.     The 

-streets  of  the  town  were  crowding  out  upon  the  cliffs,  but  probably  the  old 

lues  along  the  steep  hillside  will  be  preserved  to  contrast  in  charming 

wildness  with  the  green  meadows  below.     I  broke  my  camera  here  while 

climbing  the  rocks,  and  was  obliged  to  hunt  up  a  workman  in  the  town  to 

repair  it.     Meanwhile  our  member  from   Lancaster  returned  full  of  the 

beauties  of  the  old  place  and  memories  of   Mrs.  Rowlandson.     It   was 

thought  best  to  tarry  awhile  so  that  he  could  go  again  and  as  well  take  a 

trip  to  llolton.     So  1  went  to  Berlin  alone  on  a  morning  train.  ;ind  walked 
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from  South  Berlin  up  to  the  center.  It  was  a  clear  warm 
day,  and  I  walked  to  the  outskirts  in  all  directions,  and  took 
views  of  public  building-s  about  the  common  ;  I  stopped  to 
rest  in  a  lo\ely  gro\'e  that  had  a  drinking  fountain  in  its 
center  and  a  cup  for  the  refreshment  of  weary  travelers.  On 
ovn-  return  from  Clinton  we  bore  to  the  southwest  aloui;-  the 
lower  part  of  .Sterling,  and  then   northward  to  Princeton. 

We  came  into  camp  as^ain  late  at  ni<;-ht,  and  pretty  tired. 
The  wind  had  l_ieen  busy  tillini;-  our  tent  with  new  fallen 
leaves,  and  the  flapping  of  the  canvas  in  the  night  reminded 
us  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  Louder  and  stronger  the 
blasts  succeeded  one  another.  The  branches  of  the  ebns 
creaked  and  groaned  overhead,  and  before  morning  our  tent 
was  blown  from  its  fastenings  in  the  wall  and  commenced 
l.ishing  the  sides  of  the  car  like  a  loose  sail.      The  pots  and 


kettles  rolled  about,  and  to  add  to  the  confusion  the  rain  began  to  pour  in  torrents.  At  day- 
light we  tried  to  pull  in  our  flapping  canvas  and  gather  our  scattered  household  goods  under 
cover.  But  most  of  the  time  during  the  duration  of  the  storm  we  were  glad  to  go  into  the 
house,  or  roll  up  in  the  blankets  inside  the  car,  and  make  ourselves  as  small  as  possible.  We 
took  example  from  the  hens,  who  reduced  their  si/e  one-half  and  crawled  under  the  barn. 

Since  all  troubles  ha\e  an  end  and  storms  blow  over,  so  in  a  short  time  the  sun  struggled 
through  tlie  clouds  and  mist,  to  warm  our  wet  and  bedraggled  camp.  l!ut  on  emerging  from 
our  retreats  into  the  outer  world  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  its  appearance,  the  trees  were 

stripped  of  half  their  foliage,  the 
wind  had  piled  the  scurrying  leaves 
HI  eddies  all  about  us,  and  signs  of 
coming  winter  were  abroad  in  the 
bare  branches  along  the  hillsides. 


INDIAN  SUMIVIER 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come 
A  very  few.  a  bird  or  two. 
To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  ot  June.- 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

Oh,  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief. 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  beai 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf ! 

Oh.  sacrament  of  summer  days. 
Oh,  last  communion  in  the  lia^e, 
Permit  a  child  to  join. 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake, 
Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break. 
Taste  thine  immortal  wine  ! 


FAIR  HARVARD 

This,  the  easternmost  town  of  Worcester  county,  is  one  of  its  most  delightful  also  ;  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  some  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
breezes  which  fan  its  numerous  hilltops.  Like  so  many  of  our  charming  New  England  villages 
the  tasteful  cottages,  embowered  in  shrubberies,  are  placed  about  a  .spacious  common  which 
occupies  the  center  of  the  town.  At  the  head  of  the  pretty  green  stands  the  Unitarian  church  ;  in 
its  midst  the  soldiers'  monument  forever  attests  the  town's  memory  of  its  heroes,  and  just 
opposite  stands  the  public  library,  which  was  built  by  the  town,  aided  by  generous  and  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

Another  interesting  evidence  of  Harvard's  hold  upon  the  affections  of  her  sons  is  the  Henry 
L.  Warner  lecture  fund.  In  making  over  to  the  public  this  valuable  gift  the  donor  expressed  his 
intentions  to  be  a  desire  "  to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of  Harvard,"  and  at  the  same  time 
to  enable  himself  to  show  "his  devotion  to  his  native  place  and  the  home  of  his  family  for  over 
two  hundred  years."     He  gave  for  this  excellent  purpose  the  sum  of  #10,000  as  a  trust  fund  for 

lectures  on  "scientific,  literary,  biograph- 
ical, historical,  patriotic,  national,  educa- 
tional and  moral  subjects,  including 
travels,  c|uestions  of  government  and 
society,"  with  the  strict  proviso  that  all 
such  lectures  shall  avoid  partisan  politics 
and  religious  sectarianism.  Fortunate  is 
the  town  which  may  claim  so  wise  and 
generous  a  citizen ! 

No  one  visiting  this  lovely  village  some 
years  ago  could  fail  to  observe  within 
its  southern  limits  two  avenues  of  stately 
elms  that,  meeting  at  a  right  angle,  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  their  shade  a  large 
gambrel-roofed  house,  built,  tradition 
states,  in  1733,  and  for  over  fifty  years  the 
home  of  Col.  Henry  I'romfield,  who  caipe 
to  the  town  in  1766.  Though  not  mingling 
in    politics,  he  was  ajipointed   justice  of 
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the  peace  by  his  townsmen,  and  liis  com- 
mission bore  a  blacic  line  throiiKh  tile  words, 
"(ieorge  III  by  Grace  of  God,"  the  sturdy 
colonel's  substitute  for  that  power  being  "the 
Government  and  the  I'eople  of  the  Massachu- 
setts liay  in  N'ew  England."  With  his  stately 
dignity  and  clothed  in  his  scarlet  cloak,  his 
wig,  cocked  hat,  silk  stockings  and  silver  knc-e- 
buckles,  with  his  long  gold-headed  cane  in 
hand,  Col.  Ijromfield  made  his  re.splendent  way 
every  .Sunday  morning  down  his  long  avenue 
to  the  village  church,  followed  at  a  respectful 
distance  by  his  negro  servant.  It  is  recorded 
that  such  was  the  awe  and  respect  he  inspired 
lIuU  no  member  of  the  ccjngregation  left  his 
pew  at  the  end  of  the  service  until  Col.  Hrom- 
lieUI  had  passed  out.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
i;2,  in  1S20,  and  a  memorial  slab  testifies  to  liis 
virtues,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
tile  sch<jol  buiUling,  which  bears  his  name. 

The  liromlield  school  was  built  in  1.S77  by 
;i  descendant  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Margaret 
IJIanchard,  and  is  especially  designed  for  girls, 
though  boys  are  not  excluded.  It  stands  on  a 
beautiful  site  in  a  natural  park  o\  urlooking  the 
eastern  shore  of  Bear  Hill  Lake. 

This  charming  lake  is  the  resort  of  all  Har- 
vard and  Lancaster,  who  have  built  summer 
cottages  upon  its  numerous  small  well-wooded 
islands,  and  doubtless  does  its  share  toward 
giving  Harvard  the  second  place  for  salubrity 
in  the  .Stale  Health  Commissicjners'  report. 


v^., 
^^*^^>. 


SPRING 


almost  looks  to  see  the 
V  [lurple  at  his  teet. 


.■\  k-elinn  a*  when  eaRer  crou 
IJefore  a  palace  Rate, 

.^ome    wondrous    pageant ; 

would  start 
If  (roin  a  Ijeech's  heart 
A   blue  eyed  Dryad,  stt-ppii 


lam  May! 


THE  HARVARD  COMMUNITY  OF  SHAKERS 


>MK  INIKKKSl  INC    I'AUrn  ri.M;: 


IKI  v  l;v  UN  r.  (iK   I  IS  mi'.mukr; 


In  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  town  of  Harvard  and  coiuily  of 
Won cstrr.  secluded  in  a  cliai  niing  lillle  flvll.  exists  whal  was  once  a  large 


and  thrifty  community  of  Christian  believers,  generally  known 
by  the  sobriquet  of  Shakers. 

Here,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  have  wrung  from  the 
rock-ribbed  soil  a  generous  living ;  here  they  have  worshiped 
God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  :  distributed  charities  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  reared  many  a  destitute  orphan  to  become  a 
respectable  citizen. 

T  he  religious  principles  which  led  the  founders  to  become  a 
community  was  an  outgrowth  from  the  "  French  Prophets"  who 
preached  in  England  about  the  year  175.S,  and  which  culminated 
in  a  more  perfect  work  through  .\nn  Lee  in  1770.     She  came  to 
America  in  1774,  settled  near  .Albany.  X.  \'.,  and  from   thence 
traveled  through  Massachusetts  and  .some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
preaching  her  convictions;  she  made  many  converts  who.  with 
her  and  her  associates,  suffered  greatly  from  persecutions.     In 
1791  the  Massachusetts  believers  were 
an.xious  to  come  into  communal  rela- 
tion:   therefore,   in    that   year.    Elder 
Eleazer   Rand  was  commissioned  by 
the   mother  church  at  .\e\v  Lebanon 
to  remove  to  Harvard  and  make  prep- 
arations to  organize  a  comniunily  as 
near  like  the  one  there,  as  locality  and 
circumstances  would  permit.     Eldress 
Hannah  Kendall  was  appointed,  with 
the  aid  of  some  of  the  early  converts, 
to  assist  in  the  work. 

Elder  Eleazer  was  well  fitted  by 
nature  for  a  leader  in  ,so  great  an 
undertaking.  Having  his  own  spirit 
under  good  discipline,  was  just  but 
linn  in  the  right,  and  was  a  successful 
leader  seventeen  years,  when  he  died 
November  8,  i.SoS.  Eldress  Hannah 
Ivendall  was  equally  fitted  for  her 
part  in  the  great  work,  being  endowed 
with  wisdom  and  e.vcellcnt  e.veculive  abilities  which  enabled  her  to  be  an 
■Hicient  .nid  in  esl.iblishing  ihe  order  needed  to  insure  success. 

In  1792  the  Harvard  Community  was  organized  and  in  running  order.  At 
fust  they  suffered  the  pinchings  of  poverty;  many  times  not  having  food 
■nough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  .As  the  society  was  chietly  composed 
;if  farmers,  thev  turned   their  attention   to  agriculture,  but  as  soon  as  possible 
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estahlislied  other  paying  industries  which  enabled  them  to  live  more  com- 
fortably. As  time  progressed  nearly  every  trade  of  the  times  was  repre- 
sented among  them.  Making  wrought  nails,  chains,  knives,  with  a  variety  of 
smith  work,  took  the  lead.  Tanning  leather  and  broom  making  they  found 
profitable,  and  notwithstanding  coniiietilinn.  these  have  not  been  aban 
donecl  at  the  present  time,  but 
continued  on  a  small  scale. 
Large  quantities  of  garden 
seeds  were  raised,  put  up  in 
packets  and  put  into  com- 
partment bo.\es  (an  invention 
of  a  Shaker)  for  convenient 
distribution.  In  autumn  there 
was  great  activity  in  the  seed 
shop,  for  the  seeds  were 
wanted  as  soon  as  winter  set 
in.  Then  the  brethren  took 
long  journeys  with  their 
goods,  principally  seeds,  dis- 
tributing them  at  the  country 
stores.  They  were  absent  at 
times  six  weeks.  They  sup- 
plied the  country  for  miles 
around,  until  the  establishing 
of  seedhouses  spoiled  then- 
business. 

.About  the  first  of  the  cen- 
tiny  they  commenced  raising 
herbs  and  pressing  them  inio 
pound    packages,   for   whicli 

lliey  found  a  ready  market,  tlut  not  till  California  opened  her  bosom  and 
disclosed  her  rich  treasures,  and  men  Hocked  to  their  shores  to  secure  them, 
did  they  any  more  than  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and  make  necessary 
improvements.  Then  they  established  a  trade  in  agricultural  products  and 
cider-apple  sauce,  which  was  in  great  demand  on  the  golden  shore  ;  that 
laid  a  foundation  for  a  competency.  They  erected  a  sawmill  on  a  little 
stream  near  Littleton,  Avhere  they  turned  out  large  quantities  of  lumber  and 
railroad  ties.  Cabinet  work,  chair  and  sieve  making,  were  paying  industries, 
their  houses  and  shops  being  furnished  with  furniture  and  tools  of  their  own 
handiwork,  much  of  which  exists  at  tlie  present  time.  They  manufactured 
the  cloth  for  the  Community's  wear,  and  mil  until  within  a  few  years  have 
the  spinning  wheel  and  loom  been  relegated  ti>  the  attic,  and  dye  tubs  and 
kettles  stored. 

In  1835  the  Shakers  built  the  then  largest  barn  in  the  state;  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide.  In  1S55  they  raised  and 
repaired  it,  built  a  good  cellar  and  a  driving  floor  aloft  ;  in  September,  1894, 
it  was  burned  with  three  other  buildings.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Com- 
munity, as  it  contained  all  their  winter  stores  of  hay  and  vegetables.  This 
was  the  first  destructive  fire  the  society  has  experienced.  Till  1H55  the 
society  obtained  their  water  from  a  series  of  wells  ;  nearly  every  house  had 
its  well  and  pump.  Overlooking  the  village  norlh  and  south  are  high  hills, 
one  mile  apart.  .\t  the  base  of  Oak  Hill,  as  the  south  one  is  called,  is  a 
spring  of  excellent  water,  said  to  equal  the  celebrated  "Poland  Springs" 


water.  In  this  summer  they  Iniilt  a  reservoir  on  the  north  hill,  connected 
it  with  the  spring  by  a  cement-lined  aqueduct,  and  brought  the  water  into  all 
Iheii  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $s-°°°'  making  a  complete  water  system. 

M  1  N  1  S'r  E  R I A  L    S  U  CCKSS  (1 R  S 

l'',l(lci-  h'.leazer  was  succeeded  by  Klder  John  Warner,  who   was  always 

zealous,  not  only  to  keep 
alive,  but  to  increase  the 
s|ii ritual  and  religious  ele- 
ment. He  faithfully  served 
twenty  years,  and  was  greatly 
Ijeloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  health  failed  and  he  re- 
signed in  1S2.S,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Klder  Grove  Bab- 
bett  Blanchard,  his  associate. 
He  officiated  fifty-three  years, 
serving  as  associate  three 
years  with  Elder  John  War- 
ner. He  was  mirthful,  agreea- 
Ide,  and  generally  resi)ected. 
lie  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  strength  November 
27,  1871,  in  favor  of  Klder 
John  Whitely  ;  he  is  the  fourth 
superior  elder  from  the 
founders,  and  now  holds  that 
nffire  and  the  office  of  finan- 
u.il  trustee. 

In  organizing   the    Society 

"" ""'"•'■  all  offices  were  filled  by  four, 

two  of  each  sex.  KIdress  Hannah  Kendall  was  the  first  superior  eldress, 
and  was  succeeded  at  her  death,  .\ugust  i.s,  1816,  by  KIdress  Rachel  Keep. 
She  was  greatly  beloved,  and  well  fitted  to  fill  KIdress  Hannah's  oflice, 
which  she  did  to  the  great  satisfaction,  till  1822,  when  she  died,  much 
lamented.  Her  successor  was  Eldress  Hannah  Bridges,  who  held  oflice  till 
183S,  when  KIdress  Betty  Babbett  became  her  successor,— a  very  good 
woman;  she  resigned  July  31,  1S47,  to  Sally  Loomis,  who  administered  in  the 
office  of  superior  eldress  till  July,  1S54,  she  died,  and  Eldress  Nancy  Osment 
became  the  leading  influence,  officiating  till  September   iS,  1S72,  when  she 


resigned,  and  KIdress  Eliza  Babbett  became  superior  eldress,  and  still  holds  the 
office,  'i'hough  she  has  arrived  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  she  is 
smart  and  active,  young  in  spirit,  and  her  mental  powers  are  not  impaired.  She 
was  trustee  previous  to  accepting  the  office  of  eldress.  and  her  capacity  for 
business  is  sound, 

sreCKSSION'S    OK     IRrSlKKS 

The  first  trustees  of  the  Society  were  Aaron  Jewet  and  Jeremiah  Willard. 
They  managed  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Society  judicially,  and  gradually 
making  accessions  of  real  estate  till  their  possessions  embraced  the  whole 
northeastern  corner  of  the  town.  They  were  succeeded  by  Plinny  Blanchard 
An(\  loseph  Krosl.  Under  their  management  many  improvements  were  made. 
Seth  Blanchard  and  Simon  .\therton  were  their  successors,  and  the  third  from 
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the  commencement  of  the  Society.  Scth  IJlanchard  diil  n.jt  continue  lonji  in  otiice ;  he  lost  his  reason 
nnd  was  superseded  by  Simon  Atherton,  whose  associate  was  Klijah  Myrick.  Inder  their  wise  man- 
agement the  Society  prospered  as  never  before. 

Simon  added  sagacity  to  wisdom,  always  keeping  in  vic-w  the  adage,  "'lake  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  He  provided  well  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Community,  but 
never  spent  anything  foolishly.  So  careful  was  he  of  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care  that  one  day. 
when  the  head  farmer  asked  him  to  get  some  grass  seed,  as  he  was  going  to  Hoston,  the  idea  struck 
him  it  was  not  needed,  so  he  replied,  "  Vou  don't  need  it,  and  I  won't  get  it!  "  The  farmer  turned  to 
his  help  and  said,  "  l!oys,  get  your  land  ready,  he  .says  he  will  get  it."  "  I  didn't  say  I  would  gel  it,  1 
said  1  wim'l .'"  Simon  replied,  but  he  reconsidered,  and  got  the  seed.  In  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  if 
he  refused  any  one,  he  always  relented.  He  was  agreeable  in  manners,  of  a  mirthful  disposition,  and 
universally  loved  and  respected.  Kor  fifty  years  he  was  a  well-known  figure  on  the  streets  of  Boston, 
where  he  spent  two  days  every  week  looking  after  business  interests.  He  stayed  at  the  (,)uincy  House 
many  years,  and  was  considered  as  a  regular  boarder.  He  died  suddenly  ( Ictober  i,  i.SSS,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  greatly  missed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  business  circles.  So  greatly  was  he 
respected  that  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Koston  left  his  office  when  he  heard  of  his 
death  and  went  to  Harvard  to  take  one  more 
look  at  his  pleasant  face. 

Klijah  Myrick  assumed  the  charge  of  Simon's 
business,  made  .some  important  changes  in  the 
preparation  of  herbs,  increased  the  business, 
and  with  all  his  duties  found  time  to  render 
efficient  service  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  So  much  was  he  respected  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  sound  judgment  that  he  was  elected 
to  that  office  ten  years.  When  he  died,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1.S90,  his  loss  was  felt  by  a  much  larger 
community  than  the  one  over  which  he  pre- 
sided as  trustee  and  family  elder. 

He  was  quite  an  inventor  and  produced 
some  useful  articles ;  among  the  best  known 
was  "Ntyrick's  chimney  cajis,"  but  they  were 
never  sufficiently  placed  before  the  public  to 
become  profitable.  At  his  death  he  had  served 
as  elder  seven  years  and  as  trustee  forty  years, 

.\niong  the  honorable  men  of  the  Shaker 
(  ommunity  was  .\bel  jewel ;  he  was  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  took  an 
active  iJ.irt  in  organizing  the  Community,  was 
interested  in  town  business;  for  many  years  he 
represented  the  Society  at  town  meetings. 
His  perceptions  were  so  clear  and  his  judg- 
ment so  correct  that    many   ve.\ed   questions 


notched  it 
found  It  wc 
our  trrandi 


were  raferied   lo   him    for  decision,     fie  died   in    iSi.o. 
nearly  a  hundred  years  oUI. 

One  of  the  most  talented  women  was  Tabitha  liab- 
bett.  She  was  not  only  a  kind  mother  to  boys,  lull 
gave  the  world  some  very  useful  inventions.  While 
watching  the  operation  of  making  wrought  nails  it 
occurred  to  her  that  they  might  be  cut  from  a  sheet  of 
iron  rolled  to  the  right  thickness  ;  she  told  her  idea  to 
the  smith,  he  tried  it,  and  cut  nails  were  the  result. 
( ine  day,  as  she  was  spinning,  she  noticed  the  brethren 
sawing  wood  in  the  old-fashioned  way  ;  she  observed 
that  one-half  of  the  motion  was  lost,  and  so  conceived 
the   idea  of   the  circular  saw.     .She   made  a   tin    disk. 


round  the  edge,  slipped  it  on  the  spindle  of  her  wheel,  tried  it  on  a  ])iece  of  shingk, 
)uld  cut,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  buzz-saw.  She  invented  the  double  spinning  head 
nolhers  loved  so  well,  and  many  other  useful  things. 

I'KKSK.N'r   CO.\l)niONS. 

nfancy  of  the  Society  the  country  was  new,  and  clearing  away  the  forests  and  rearing 
homes  so  occupied  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  had  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon 
learning  or  a'Sthetics.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  devoted  more  time  to  literature,  and  have 
admitted  music,  Howers  and  pictures. 

I'he  brethren  and  sisters  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society  as  brothers  and 
sisters;  eat  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time, 
and  render  each  other  all  necessary  assistance. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Community  it 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  people,  but 
for  forty  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
cline. The  reasons  are  obvious;  for  during 
these  years  there  have  been  no  accessions  to 
the  Society,  and  a  look  into  their  cemetery, 
where  sleep  ten  rows,  thirty  in  a  row,  who  have 
put  on  the  immortal,  tells  the  tale  of  their 
decimation.  The  Society  now  numbers  less 
than  forty,  whose  ages  range  from  two  years 
to  one  hundred  years. 

The  religion  of  the  Shakers  is  simply  the 
religion  Jesus  preached  in  His  day,  "To  love 
the  I^ord  with  all  your  might  and  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself,"  Their  creed,  the  one  given 
by  the  .\postlc  I'aul,  "Ceaseth  to  do  evil  and 
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learn   to  do  well."     The  foundation  principles  are  a   virgin  life,  non-resistance, 

community  of  property  and  a  restitution  of  all  wrongdoings. 

They  live  simply  ;  do  not  follow  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but  dress  plainly  as 

becomes  a  Christian  :  they  are  not  bound  by  customs,  but  are  progressive  and 

ready  tochange  when  the  bf  nefit  of  the  Coniniunity  requires  it.     They  w^orship  one 

Gocl  by  singing,  speak- 
ing, and  often  stepping 
to  the  music  as  they 
feel  His  .Spirit  quicken 
their  soul. 

To  that  God  they  look 
for  protection  from  evil, 
and  for  inspirations  of 
good  ;  and  to  Him  they 
pour  forth  their  sup- 
plications in  fervent 
prayer,  offering  the 
oblations  of  grateful 
hearts. 
M.M<ci.\  M.  l!ti.i,.\Ri>. 


OUR  FORE- MOTHERS 

The  mothers  of  our  forest-land 

Their  bosoms  pillowed  men  ; 
.^nd  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stand 

In  hammock,  fort  or  fflen  ; 
To  load  the  suie  old  lifle, 

To  run  the  leaden  ball. 
To  watch  a  batt  ing  husband's  place 

And  hint  should  he  fall! 

The  mothers  of  our  forest  land  : 

Such  were  their  daily  deeds  : 
Their  monument -where  does  It  stand - 

Their  epitaph  who  leads  ? 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome, 
^"et  who  or  lauds  or  honors  them. 

Even  in  their  own  green  home  ^ 

The  mothers  of  our  forest  land  ' 

They  sleep  in  unknown  graves  ; 
.And  had  they  borne  and  nursed  a  band 

Of  ingratesorol  slaves 
rhey  had  not  been  more  neghcled. 

But  their  graves  shall  yet  be  found 
And  their   monuments  dot   here  and 
there 

The  "dirk  and  b'oody  ground  ' 

Wdliam  D.  Gallaaher 


told  nie  tlie  pro.secution  that 
Ireland  feared  was  not  for 
what  we  to-day  should  con- 
sider crime,  but  for  religious 
heresy. 

Ireland  lived  in  Harvard 
in  great  secrecy.  This  is 
very  significant  of  the  intol- 
erant nature  of  those  times, 
and  of  Ireland's  Harvard  sur- 
roundings. The  place  in 
which  the  heresiarch  settled 
himself  must  have  been,  in 
those  days,  remote  from  all 
but  very  few  human  habita- 
tions, and  approachable  only 
by  tortuous  and  difficult 
bridle  paths,  a  spot  to  come 
upon  with  surprise,  curiosity 
andstartledness.  Mr,  Myrick 
told  me  the  following  fact 
illustrative  of  this  careful 
secrecy.  In  repairing  the 
Square   House    the   Shakers 


THE  SHADRACH  IRELAND  HOUSE 


This  house  is  in  the  Shaker  village  in  Harvard.  It  stands  some  rods  north  of 
the  Shaker  meeting  house.  The  Shakers  call  it  the  Square  House.  It  was  built 
by  Shadrach  Ireland,  probably  about  the  year  1760. 

Ireland  fled  from  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  Harvard  in  the  year  just  named,  to 
avoid  legal  prosecution.  '  In  a  conversation  with  my  friend,  the  late  Elijah  Myrick, 
a  Shaker  elder  of  the  highest  character  and  lefinement,  and  of  fine  culture,  and 
who,  probably,  understood  this  matter  as  well  as  any  one  of  this  generation,  he 


found  a  hollow  passageway  by  the  side  of  the  chimney,  giving  free  pas- 
sage from  the  cellar  to  chimney's  top.  It  was  to  be  used  for  concealment 
and  for  an  outlook  whereby  to  discern  the  approach  of  danger.  These 
secret  places  in  old  houses  are  always  deliciously  tantalizing,  suggestive 
and  interesting  as  we  read  of  them  in  European  history  or  fiction.  But 
they  are  very  unusual  in  .\merican  dwellings.  I  wish  the  Shakers  had 
deemed  this  one  too  historically  sacred  to  be  removed. 

Of  the  religious  belief  of  Shadrach  Ireland,  which  gave  his  considera- 
ble society— some  worshipers  came  from  the  distant  town  of  Upton— such 
earnest  life  and  bound  them  together,  and  to  him  so  firmly  I  can  get  no 
knowledge   except  of    its   great   distinguishing  principle ;    that  he   had 
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"declared  himself  immortal."  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  the  belief  of  all 
except  of  a  number  of  happy  Liberals.  But  Ireland  did  not  teach  this  of  an 
immortality  hereafter.  He  taiijfht  that  he  should  never  die  bodily,  but  live 
forever  upon  the  earth.  Most  likely  this  whim  was  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  John  vi :  50,  51.  It  is  singular  how  efticient  whims  are  in  gather- 
ing together  religious  bodies  and  making  them  in  dcry  earnest.  ( )ne  almost 
despairs  of  ever  seeing  a  religious  organization  gathered  about  the  lofty 
philosophy  and  magnificent  wisdom  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  hut,  let  a 
fellow  start  out  with  the  dogma  that  angels  go  on  seven  legs,  and  he  will 
quickly  have   a   multitude  of  enthusiastic   and   devoted   followers, 

Ireland  told  his  disciples  that,  if  he 
seemed  to  die,  they  must  not  believe  him 
to  be  dead,  but  must  keep  his  body  above 
ground,  and  he  would  revive  and  live. 
.■\t  last  an  end  of  the  old  fellow's  earthly 
pilgrimage  came  on  a  summer's  day,  a 
little  after  planting  time.  His  followers, 
true  to  their  belief  and  their  leader's 
behest,  kept  his  body  above  stairs  as 
long  as  they  could.  When  he  became 
loo  offensive  for  such  preservation  they 
built  a  tomb  in  the  cellar  of  his  house 
and  tried  to  keep  him  there :  but  there 


FITCHBURG'S  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  people  of  Fitchburg.  the  business  and  social  center  of  .\orthern 
Worcester,  ought  not  to  forget,  and  do  not  forget,  that  this  prosperous  and 
growing  city,  whose  present  teems  with  enterprises  demanding  all  their 
energies,  abounds  in  opportunities  for  successful  work  in  all  the  useful 
callings  of  life,  furnishes  field  for  ambition  and  inspires  with  ever-brighten- 
ing hopes— that  this  thriving  New  Kngland  city  of  to-day  has  a  past  that 
repays  study,  and  that  is  worthy  affectionate  remembrance.     .\nd  from  the 


he  became  unendurable,  and  they 
found  they  must  bury  him.  But  to 
have  one  of  the  profane  world  see 
that  there  was  a  grave  on  their 
grounds,  and  that  one  of  their 
A  ( .:,v(.  ON  run  Ki.Ar.  TO  Moi'MT  wArHirsRTT  baud  of  1  mmortal s  WES  TBa! ly  uttder 
ground,  was  a  humiliation  too  bit- 
ter to  be  borne.  -So  just  to  the  east  of  the  present  Shaker  -'office"  they  went 
into  a  field  of  corn,  then  a  few  inches  high,  took  up  hills  enough  for  a 
grave's  surface,  dug  a  grave,  placed  their  leader's  body  therein,  carried  off 
the  surface  dirt  and  carefully  replaced  the  corn  plants  so  that  no  forbidden 
eyes  should  discern  the  grave  of  their  leader's  body  and  their  lifetime's 
hope.  This  all  seems  ludicrous  to  us  now\  But  how  sad  it  must  have  been 
to  them  when  the  night  of  the  day  of  Shadrach 
Ireland's  burial  came,  and  on  their  beds  in  the 
darkness  they  meditated  on  their  shattered  hopes. 

John  B.  Willard. 


OCTOBER 

Crack  your  first  nut  and  light  your  first  fire, 

Koast  your  first  chestnut  crisp  on  the  bar; 
Make  the  logs  sparkle,  stir  the  bla/.e  higher  ; 

I.ogs  are  cheery  as  sun  or  as  star. 

Logs  we  can  find  wherever  we  are. 
Spring  one  soft  day  will  open  the  le.aves. 

Spring  one  bright  day  will  lure  b,ick  the  flowers. 
Never  fancy  my  whistling  wind  grieves. 

Never  fancy  I've  tears  in  my  showers; 

Oance.  nights  and  days !  and  dance  on,  my  hours  ! 
Chriilina  Kossell: 


By  viewing  Nature,  Nature's  handmaid,  Art. 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beninnings  gro« 
Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart 
Their  tail  Ihe  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 


activities  which  absorb  them  they  now  and  then  take  time  for  reminiscences 
of  the  "good  old  days"  of  their  town.  Confessing  to  a  liking  for  their 
loyalty  to  their  locality,  and  glorying  with  them  in  the  great  enterprises  that 
crowd  the  Fitchburg  that  is,  and  the  success  which  crowns  it  with  signifi- 
cance, and  with  them  believing  the  omens  which  they  think  augur  so  much 
for  the  Fitchburg  of  the  future,  let  us,  turning  from  the  scenes  of  to-day, 
briefiy  review  the  history  of  the  Fitchburg  that  was.  But  first  let  us  ascend 
some  one  of  the  hills  on  which,  and  among  which,  the  city  is  built,  and  from 
that  vantage  point  take  a  perspective.  And  we  shall,  with  visitors  who  have 
preceded  us,  declare  that  if  not  like  Zion  of  old,  "beautiful  for  situation," 
Fitchburg  certainly  is  striking  in  its  make-up  and  surroundings,  and  has  in 

its  public  buildings  and  in 
its  natural  sceneiy  distinctive 
features  which  give  it  in- 
dividuality and  therefore  im- 
portance, significance  in  ad- 
dition to  that  arising  from 
llie  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  of  its  people,  from  its 
facilities  for  business  and 
from  its  advantages  as  a 
place  of  residence.  We  shall 
see  that  Fitchburg  has  the 
picturesqueness  which  more 
th.tn  Mivre  loveliness  makes  a 
town  a  "  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever." 

Through  the  city,  from  the 
northwest   to   the    southeast. 
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with  other  patriots  the  war  which  resulted  in  American  Independence. 
And  in  that  struggle  Fitchburg,  as  the  records  show,  and  as  tenderly- 
treasured  traditions  tell,  did  its  full  share  for  the  Continental  cause,  as 
in  the  later  years  the  sons  of  Fitchburg,  in  cfipy  of  the  patriotic  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  did  their  part  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  the  "  war  for  the  flag." 

Below  us,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nashua,  is  the  route  through  Fitch- 
burg of  the  railroad  which  that  city  names,  a  road  which,  in  spite 
of  repeated  and  persistent  opposition  from  the  time  of  the  inception  of 
the  enterprise  of  constructing  the  first  section  thereof,  has  grown  till 
it  links  the  metropolis  of  New  England  with  the  Hudson  River.  In 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  proper,  at  the  junction  of  Main  and 
I'rospect  streets,  stands  the  Unitarian  church,  an  edifice  used  in  these 
years  by  a  society  more  liberal  than  the  old-time  orthodo-x  trinitarian 
Congregationalists  who  built  the  church.  Farther  down  Main  street, 
and  on  the  right  hand  of  that  way,  is  the  new  Wallace  block,  which 
contains,  besides  the  office  of  the  owner  of  the  structure,  the  offices  and 


extends  the  valley  of  the  Nashua  River.  Ascending  the  crest  of  the 
slope  that  rises  on  the  left  of  this  ravine,  we  look  across  to  the  sum- 
mit on  the  opposite  side  and  see  the  great  rock  which,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  balanced  as  to  waver  at  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  hand,  has  acquired  the  name  of  "  Rollstone."  .A.nd  the  word 
designating  the  rock  that  was  left  on  deposit  on  the  eminence  in 
the  ages  gone  has  been  given  by  the  financiers  of  the  moderns  of 
the  thriving  town  to  one  of  their  banking  institutions.     .\  landlord 


Leominster.  Still  sweeping  round  the 
horizon  to  the  left  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Middlesex  region,  whose 


r\  <T 


dubbed  his  hostelr\-  with  the  name,  and  a  religious  society  took  the  same  priming  rooms  of  the  Sentinel.  On  this  side  of  the  street  is  the  City  Hall 
word  for  their  organi/ation  and  their  meeting  house,  while  near  the  rock  is  and  the  large  and  impressive-looking  church  edifice  of  the  Baptists.  Not 
the  quarry,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  "  Rollstone."  This  is  a  hill  of  far  from  it  is  the  Wallace  Library  and  Art  building,  which,  for  elegance  and 
t^ranite,  and  from  it  have  been  dug  pavings  for  many  streets  and  walks,  solidity,  as  well  as  adaptiveness  of  structure,  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
blocks  for  many  wharf  walls,  and  chiseled  pieces  for  many  elegant  and  designed,  has,  among  buildings  for  like  purposes  in  New  England,  few 
substanlial  buildings.  To  the  left  are  the  factories  and  mills  in  the  south-  to  equal  it  and  none  to  exceed  it.  This  structure,  of  which  the  people  of 
eastern  part  of  Fitchburg,  and  beyond  are  the  hills,  farms  and  homes  of       Fitchburg  are,  and  may  well  be  proud,  was,  with  the  site  and  not  a  little  of 

the  contents,  the  gift  of  ex-Con- 
gressman Rodney  Wallace.  On 
the  other  side  of  Main  street  and  a 
little  distance  down  town,  is  the 
fine  church  of  the  Episcopalians, 
and  near  it  is  the  elegant  temple  of 
justice,  where  the  courts  for  North- 
ern Worcester  are  held.  Still 
further  down  is  the  recently-com- 
jjleted  beautiful  building  of  the 
Fitchburg  ^■oung  Men's  Christian 
Association.  From  the  summit  of 
this  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tained.    To   the  northwesterly,  on 

,   ,      .     .            1    \    ,,„.  .,,..,.-,-.,                    -            -      -i*-        iL  ri(      ■>  ji^Kemntr-    ■  mi  i       i  imwii        commanding  sites,  are  the  homes 

Concord,  Lexington  and  .-\ctons  aie  tia-  "^Hfc^ij,^     *           OEP'^e       .^•~"~  '  WMMIMBB 

,■.,.,                          f  ,1,.:.  p„,.„i,,  '"'ffT^^     V^         2«Bair^         j^gr^r^M^^m^^m        of  the   Crockers,   who   have   done 

grant  with  the  memories  ot  the   l\e\olu-  "'      i      *       W    mrCwr'f'           HT^III^HB^^^H 

^.f..-^A  fiio  ^hr,<  ',  *H-Sf*,^t.'^          .^WBHRIHHI        much  for  the  Fitchburg  of  to-day, 

ti(jn,  and  whose  yeomen  "hred  the  shot  I    73*  Wifc 5"*^^— *»^QW^^^^MMM 

1         .              I    *i             1  1  •■   :„o,,n-„r-,i-;n„  while  to  the  northwest  of   the  town 

heard    rounri    the   world,      inaugurating  ^ 
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proper  is  the  great  mansion  of  tht 
Alvah  Crocker  of  to-day,  a  home  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  city  and  by  a  forest 
fenced  from  wintry  blasts,  a  residence 
near  to  a  thriving  New  England  town, 
and  still  a  charmin<^  rural  retreat. 

Not  so  far  away  is  the  home  of  the 
modest  elegance  that  is  typical  of  its 
owner,  where  Hon.  Rodney  Wallace 
lives  in  the  years  following  his  strug- 
gles upward  in  the  world  to  business 
success,  and  a  highly  creditable  politi- 
cal  career.     It   is   quite   an   advance 
from  the  humble  work  of  a  teamster 
to   the   management   of   great   indus- 
tries, participating  in  the  discussions 
and  acts  of  the  K.xecutive  Council  of 
the   Commonwealth  and   in  the   law- 
making of  the  Congress  of  the  nation. 
Hut  that  advance  Mr.  Wallace  made  in  the  e.vhibi- 
tion  of   those  traits  of  character  that  in  .\ew  Kng- 
laiul  always  command  respect,  and  which  in  the 
long  run  lead  to  success.     In  this  enumeration  of 
the  men  of  importance  in  Titchburg  the  name  of 
James  Phillips  must  not  be  omitted.     Of  Scotch 
ancestry,  he  found  himself  in  boyhood  an  opera- 
tive in  a  Fitchburg  factory,  and  rose  by  his  own 
industry  to  the   management  of  a  great   manu- 
lacturing  enterprise  in  Fitchburg  and  the  conduct 
(jf  a  live  newspaper  in  New  York. 

( )ne  of  those  who  did  much  to  give  this  city  its 
importance  was  the  late  Hon.  Alvah  Crocker, 
islator,  manufacturer,  railroad  projector,  and  con 
gressman.     He  was  a  native  of  Leominster,  where  "  '*  '   '' 

he  was  born  in  October,  iSoi.  His  boy  days  were  filled  with  liard  work, 
which  often  kept  him  from  school,  and  he  studied  evenings  to  keep  up  with 
his  classes.  His  industry,  perseverance  and  originalitj',  gave  him  that  suc- 
cess which,  with  his  characteristics,  make  him  regarded  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  typical  New  F.nglander. 

"  Fitchburg,  Fitchburg!  Let  me  see,  where  is  I'itchburg  ?  "  This  query, 
uttered  with  the  superciliousness  and  sneer  of  a  snobbish  Bostonian  politi- 
cian, was  the  greeting  which  Mr.  Crocker  received  at  the  Legislature,  to 
which,  in  1842-3,  he  was  sent  by  those  interested  with  himself  in  inaugura 
ting  legislation  for  opening  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  principal  town  of 
Northern  Worcester.  .\nd  the  ridicule  with  which  the  opponent,  Boston- 
like,  e.vpectetl  to  squelch  the   humble  man  from  the  country,  only  served  to 


.irou.sc  him.  And  he  replied 
with  a  fire  of  emphasis  that  told 
the  opposers  of  the  measure 
which  he  appeared  to  advocate 
that  they  had  met  a  "foeman 
.■.ho  was  fully  worthy  of  their 
-leel."  "Gentlemen,  I'll  let  you 
know,  the  time  will  come  when 
-ou  won't  have  to  ask  where 
fitchburg  is  1  " 
His  wished-for  road  chartered 
lid  built  to  the  town  of  which 
<•  prophesied,  Mr.  Crocker  next 
Lcame  interested  in  the  proj- 
'  t  of  constructing  still  another 
cction  of  the  line  which,  in 
keeping  with  his  prophetic  dec- 
laration, was  extending  through 
Northern  Massachusetts.  And 
this  second  link  in  the  chain  done,  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  of  the  Hoosac 
unnel.  His  efforts  in  this  undertaking, 
added  to  what  he  had  previously  done,  the 
people  of  his  region  recognized  by  electing 
him  tu  Congress.  The  sneering  opponents 
of  his  early  ambition  had  now  full  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  foolishness  of  their  course. 
Iheir  ridicule  of  .Mr.  Crocker's  early  am- 
bitions had  now  thrice  been  rebuked  in  the 
success  of  the  projects  which  they  opposed, 
and  the  "countryman  "  whom  they  despised 
liad  been  indorsed  by  the  people  as  their 
representative  at  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
Fitchburg  has  had  in  its  day  some  of  the 
ablest  railroad  managers.  ( Ine  of  these  was  Otis  T.  Ruggles,  who,  as  superin- 
tendent of  theold  N'ermont  and  Massachusetts  road,  gained  and  deserved  an 
enviable  reputation  for  capacity  for  handling  men  and  trains  and  for  enter- 
prise in  general  railroad  business,  .\nother  of  like  capacity  was  Charles  H. 
Comee,  and  the  old-time  conductors  of  the  trains  of  the  "  V.  \-  M."  were  men 


cif  marked  individuality,  a  statemeiU  lo  which  any  one  will  bear  tesliinonv 
who  knew  "Old  Man"  Kverell.  "Jake"  Hangs  or  Horatio  Miller.  The  lat- 
ter continued  in  service  till  after  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  completed,  and 
i.m  the  first  train  thinugh  "the  bore."  l-'.astward  from  Fitchburg  ran  John 
Adams,  who  afterwards  became  general  manager  of  the  line  from  Boston 
to  Troy,  and  Mr.  .Sawtelle.  who.  during  nil  the  later  years  of  his  time  "on 
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the  iron,"  never  appeared  on  his  train  without  a  Hower  in  liis  moutli.  It  is  the  first  settler  of  Fitchlnng  was  I)a\id  Page,  who  li\ed  in  a  log  house,  sur- 
said  that  he  had  the  impression  that  if  he  adhered  to  this  custom  no  accident  rounded  b\'  a  stockade,  near  what  is  now  I'earl  street.  He  is  known  to  us 
would  befall  him,  and  whether  the  whim  had  anything  to  do  with  his  safety  or  for  his  sharp  "'barter  and  deal  "  with  the  Indians,  Some  time  after  his 
not,  certain  it  is  that  his  "  run  "  was  the  freest  of  accidents  of  any  on  the  route.  locating  his  home  other  settlers  came,  and  by  1 74S  there  was  quite  a  colony 
In  this  connection  nothing  reminiscent  of  Northern  Worcester  railroad  of  pioneers  who  had  planted  themselves  in  the  wilderness  to  build  the  new 
interests  is  complete  without  reference  to  that  unique  character,  Rev.  settlement.  Some  of  these  were  .Samuel  Poole,  Samuel  Hunt,  Isaac  Gibson, 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Universalist  preacher  of  ability,  editor  of  the  old  Joseph  Spofford  and  John  Fitch.  The  latter  named  had  many  adventures 
Universalist  paper,  "The  Trumpet,"  and  also  one  of  the  best,  most  enter-  in  his  life  as  frontiersman,  including  a  capture  by  the  Indians,  who  carried 
prising  and  most  honest  of  railroad  mana- 
gers, and  doing  at  the  same  time  pulpit, 
editorial  and  railroad  work  with  eL|ual 
efficiency.  His  ready  wit  appears  in  this 
occurrence,  which  happened  as  he  was 
walking  the  track  of  a  section  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  line.  Seeing  a  gang  of  workmen  fixing 
the  rails  he  waited  to  inspect  the  work,  and 
wishing  it  done  differently,  so  told  the  fore- 
man, who  paid  no  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  one  whom  he  supposed  an  intruder,  and 
kept  on  with  his  work.  A  second  and  a 
third  request  from  Mr.  Whittemore  brought 
from  the  boss  of  the  gang  the  rejoinder,  "  Go 
to  hell  with  you  ! "  To  this  the  response 
of  the  reverend  railroad  man  was,  "  Ah,  my 
good  fellow,  that  is  the  last  place  I  should 
think  of  going  to  !  "  And  to  this  came  the 
reply,  "  And,  failh,  it's  the  last  place  you 
will  go  to  then."  Mr.  Whittemore  was  so 
pleased  with  the  rejoinder  that  on  returning 
to  his  editorial  sanctum  he  printed  an  ac- 
count of  the  little  scene  on  the  line,  and 
many  is  the  laugh  which  the  boys  "  on  the 
iron  "  have  enjo\ed  over  the  recollection. 

We  have  scarcely  the  room  to  mention 
even  the  names  of  the  many  characters  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Fitchburg. 
Hut,  of  course,  no  reference  to  the  town  would  be  complete  that  omitted 
allusion  to  Rev.  George  Trask  of  anti-slavery  and  anti-tobacco  fame.  Here, 
too,  the  Mr.  Buttrick  began  business,  whose  patterns  afterwards  became  known 
to  all  the  would-be  fashionable  world.  ( )f  the  prominent  public  servants  which 
the  town  and  city  has  given  to  the  Commonwealth  allusion  must  be  made  to 
Amasa  Norcross,  for  several  terms  a  member  of  Congress  ;  nor  must  the  name 
of  (Jen.  John  W.  Kimball  be  forgotten.  The  Kimball  family  has  held  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  town's  history  for  a  long  time:  Gen.  Kimball,  its  pres- 
ent representative,  and  who,  besides  serving  his  country  gallantly  in  the  civil 
war,  has  since  held  public  office,  is  a  descendant  from  the  brother  of  the  "  first 
settler,"  Kimball,  who  died  without  heirs.     As  far  as  records  are  able  to  show 


him  and  members  of  his  family  to  Canada.  He  was  subsequently  redeemed 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  getting  incorporated  the  new  township  to  which 
he  gave  his  name  when  it  was  sliced  from  the  older  town  of  Lunenburg,  to 
which  it  formerly  belonged.  It  seems  like  an  irony  of  fate  thai  placed  Mr. 
Fitch's  homestead  in  that  portion  of  F'itchburg,  which  later  became  a  part  of 
Ashby  in  a  subdi\  isiim  thai  occurred  before  his  death.  To  him  belongs  the 
singular  distinction  of  having  lived  and  died  in  three  towns  without 
reniowil  ! 

Not  only  was  the  locality  of  F'itchburg  ignored  by  Ponce  l>e  Leon  in  his 
search  in  America  for  the  fount  of  eternal  yaith,  but  the  moderns,  including 
even  Fitchburg  people  themsehes,  ha\e  not  supposed  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  their  region  more  than  in  anv  other  Xew  England  town  of  the  same 
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latitude  specially  conducive  to  longevity.  liut  Fitchburg,  in  addition  to  its  full  share  of 
well-preserved  old  people,  has  one  veteran  whose  vitality  and  whose  eagerness  of  activ- 
ity, would  seem  to  indicate  tiiat  he  drank  daily  at  some  spring  of  magical  power  to 
invigorate.  This  young  old  man  is  .\lonzo  P.  Coodridge.  who  lived  on  what  remains  of 
the  old  farm,  from  which,  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  lot  after  lot  has  been  sliced  to  build 
upon.  The  old  homestead  is  on  Summer 
street.  ^" 

Mr.  Goodridge  is  not  only  able  to  walk  about 
his  house  and  grounds,  but  he  wants  to  be 
busy  :  and  not  only  that,  but  he  delights  in 
doing  hard  work.  And  visitors  who  call  t(j 
ask  him  in  reference  to  people  and  things  of 
the  old  days  at  Fitchburg  find  him,  while  ready 
with  courteous  answers  to  their  questions,  and 
willing  to  give  them  a  few  momenls,  still  de- 


^^'. 


SUNTHIN'   IN  THE  PASTORAL  LINE 

l-L5t  come  till;  bl.-ickbirds  claltctirr  in  tM  IttM 

And  setllin'  lliinm  in  windy  congresses, - 

'I'otf  lunn  the  trees  becin  lo  show  belief.— 

'I'he  maple  counters  to  a  cor.il  reef. 

•|  hen  salfern  swarms  swing  off  from  all  the  willers, 

So  plump  they  look,  like  yeller  caterpillars. 

Then  gray  hoss-chcstnuts  leetle  hnns  unfold 

Softer  n  a  baby's  le  at  three  days  old: 

'i'het's  robin  redbreast's  alman-clf,  he  knows 

That  arlcr  this,  ther'.s  only  blossom  snows ; 

So  choosin'  out  a  hardy  crotch  an'  sponsc 

ile  (>oes  to  plast'rin'  his  adobe  house. 

I  hen  seems  to  come  a  hitch,-  things  Ian  Ixihmd, 

'lill  some  line  mornin'  Sprinc  makes  up  her  mind. 

.'\n'  ez,  when  snow-swelled  rivers  crcsli  their  dams   ■ 

Heaped  up  with  ice  that  dovetails  In  an'  jams. 

A  leak  comes  spirlin'  thru  some  pinhole  cleft, 

(irows  stronger,  fercer,  tears  out  right  an'  left. 

Then  all  the  waters  bow  themselves  and  come 

Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  of  shedderin'  foam, 

Jcs'  soour  spring  gits  everythin'  on  time, 

.An'  gives  one  leap  from  .April  into  June. 

1  hen  all  comes  crowdin'  in;  afore  you  think 

\  oung  oak  leaves  mist  the  sidehill  woods  with  pink; 

The  catbird  on  tlie  laylock  bush  is  loud; 

The  orchard  turns  to  heaps  o'  rosy  cloud. 

Red  cedars  blossom  tu,  though  few  folks  know  it, 

An' look  all  dipped  in  sunshine  like  a  poet.— /-(mt-//. 
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sirous   niul    watchful    that    they    do   not   hinder   him    too 

long.     I'or  although  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  he  wants  to 

be  "out  in  tlie  field  holding  plough  or  doing  any   other 

work  there  is  to  be  done.'' 

Mr.  Goodridge  well  remembers  when  the  city,  with  its 

:ds  of  places  of  trade   that   are   demanded   by  the  population  of  twenty-seven  thousand,  and 

iple  of  the  vill.nges  clustering  about   Fitchburg  was  .so  small  that  it  needed  only  one  "  store." 

as  located  up  town  near  the  site  of  the  Sentinel  office.     The  merchandizing  in  this  "  store  "  was 

done  by  Francis  Perkins,  who  "  delt  in  "  dry 
goods,  groceries,  light  and  heavy;  nails  and 
other  hardware,  axes,  plows,  scythes,  rakes 
and  other  farm  implements;  Yahkee 
Millions,  drugs  and  the  few  patent  medicines 
then  on  the  market.  This  Perkins,  as 
"  Uncle  Lon  "  is  quite  sure,  became  "fore- 
handed." 

Fitchburg,  whose  litigations  of  to-day  fur- 
nish field  for  a  dozen  disciples  of  Blackstone, 
liad  then  but  two  lawyers.  These  were 
CaKin  Willard  and  John  Shipley.  Their 
town,  which  now  confesses  to  an  ambition 
to  have  a  new  countv  "erected"  out  of  the 
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county  (if  Worcester,  witli  Kitchburg  for  the  capital  of  the  new  shire,  had  not  people,  including  those  who  readily  accepted  tlie  bettered  theoloi^ical  faitii 

then  dreamed  of  becoming  even  the  headquarters  of  a  "  half  shire,"  as  now  remained   stiffly,  sternly,  and  e\en   bitterly  orthodox   in   medical    matters. 

it  is.     .And  lawyers  and  litigants  had  to  go  to  Worcester  "  town  "  for  their  And  with  implicit  trust  and  unquestioning  loyalty  to  the  allopathic  gospel, 

cases  to  be  tried.     This  was  before  any  railroads  had  been  made  "across  according  to  Dr.  Peter  Snow,  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and  even  with 


countr\- "  to  the  county  seat,  and  counsel  and  clients  journeyed  by  stage. 
Neither  was  there  a  railroad  connecting  Fitchburg  with  Boston,  and  ''Store- 
keeper "  Perkins  had  his  goods  "  teamed  "  up  from  that  city. 

Mr.  Goodridge  remembers  that  some  of  the  people  of  the  old  First 
parish  outgrew  the  Calvinism 
of  the  fathers.  And,  outnum- 
bering (hose  wlio  still  held  to  the 
old  theories,  retained  for  a  place 
of  worship,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  organization  with  a  milder 
theology,  the  meeting  house 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  a 
God  of  the  stern  attrd:)utes  laid 
down  in  the  orthodo.v  creed. 
Those  of  evangelical  faith 
formed  a  new  church,  and  of 
that  order  there  are  now  two,  the 
Rollstone  and  the  "  C  C  "  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  L'nitarian 
fold  of  to-day  being  that  which 
"came  down  from  the  former 
generations,"  and  holding  still 
the  parish  organization  and 
church  property. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberaliz- 
ing tendency  of  the  times  in  matters  theologi- 
cal— the  fact  that  Unitarianism  grew  up  where 
Calvinism  had  flourished,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Calvinism  which  remained  absorbed  from  sun 
and  airs  of  the  brightening  days  new  sweetness  of 
quality, — and  that  the  Methodists  came  with  their 
warmth  to  thaw  the  iciness  of  the  old  creeds,  the 


glad  alacrity  of  delight  to  his  unvarying  rule  of  bleeding  them  when 
weakened  by  illness,  salivating  with  calomel  until  their  teeth  were  loosened, 
if  they  didn't  drop  out,  and  refusing  them  even  the  little  boon  of  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  the  tongue  parched  by  fever.     If  the  I'liompsonians,  with  their 

"  mild  botanies,"  had  come 


1 


to  other  places  they  had 
made  little  headway  in 
the  land  of  "Rollstone." 
The  gentle  disciples  of 
homeopathy,  with  their 
little  persuasives  against 
disease,  had  not  been 
heard  of,  anti  "  1  )r.  Peter." 
with  his  calomel,  his 
ipecac,  his  blue  pills  and 
his  bleeding  lance  held 
undisputed  sway.  He 
gained,  and  throughout  his 
days  held  the  di.^tinclion, 
of  being  a  very  skillful  and 
faithful  physician.  He 
had  the  res])ecl,  and  even 
the  affection  r.f  those  of 
his  patients  who  survived 
histrcntnient,  nnil  even  the 
regards  of  the  friends  of  those 
liil  not  snrvi\-e. 
The  importaiKc  of  this  allopathic 
physician  in  the  mal-e-iip  of  ihe 
"society"  of  old-time  I'itchburg 
was  not  measured  by  the  conse- 
quence arising  from  his  skill  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  for  he  was 
"justice  of  the  peace."  as  well  as 
doctor.  And  the  holding  of  that 
office  meant  more  in  those  days 
than  it  now  does.  Then  a  "justice  " 
had  linal  jurisdiction  in  "  cases  of 
the  court  below."  and  held  pre- 
liminary hearings  in  cases  whose 
magnitude  would  carry  them  for 
final  adjudication  to  the  "court  of  common  pleas."  And  beyond  the  consequence  arising  from  his 
medical  profession  and  his  magisterial  function.  Dr.  Peter  Snow,  Esquire,  had  the  added  significance 
in  Fitchburg  "society  "  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Dr.  Peter  Snow  possessed  that  superior  quality  of  voice 
for  which  she  was  always  asked  to  be  one  of  the  "  women  singers  "  in  the  old  meeting  house.  Another 
member  of  the  choir  was  Mrs.  Solomon  Pratt,  and  the  leader  was  Cyrus  Thurston,  who  in  winter 
taught   "  singing  school  "  at  Fitchburg  and 


ft  '  ■""   '  in   neighboring  towns.     It  is   not  recorded 

that  Dr.  Snow  ever  used  his  authority  as 
magistrate  to  compel  submission  to  his 
treatment  as  physician,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  his  practice  as  doctor  was  in- 
^"''  ■*''"""^  creased  by  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Snow's  impor- 

tance as  singer.  Another  magistrate  of  old-time  Fitchburg  was  Tavern-keeper  Thomas  Cowdin, 
Esquire,  whose  inn  was  located  in  the  down-town  neighborhood.  There  is  a  legend  that  a  cul- 
prit, after  paying  the  fine  imposed  by  the  "squire,"  cursed  the  magistrate  to  his  face,  and  in  the 
objurgation  named  the  locality  of  the  inn  where  the  trial  was  held,  "  Sodom,"  a  designation  by 
which  it  was  long  known.  Cowdin  is  remembered  not  only  as  tavern-keeper  and  magistrate, 
but  as  the  man  who  gave  the  land  for  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house,  which  stood  where  is 
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now  the  corner  of  Blossom  and  Crescent  stieets.  There  were  those  besides  the  offender  above 
mentioned  who  did  not  admire  Squire  Cowdin.  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  the  "Autocrat  of  I'itchburg." 

One  of  the  very  earliest  manufacturers  uf  l-itchl)urg  was  Joseph  l-'ox,  who  came  from  Little- 
ton about  the  year  1772,  and  began  making  shoes  in  the  down-town  neighborhood.  .Soon  after 
this  he  commenced  horseback  trips  to  Hoston  and   return,  bringing   with   him   various   kinds 

of  goods,  which  he  retailed  from  his 
cobbler's  shop,  thus  adding  merchan- 


. '  '^^^^^^^^H 


ilisin;;  III  iiKuiufacluriiig.  He 
Afterwards  opened  a  store  on 
Main  street,  near  where  now 
Laurel  street  joins  that  way. 
riiis  mart  of  trade  was  known 
as  the  "Red  store."  The  mer- 
chant's second  son.  Captain 
Oliver  Fox,  lived  on  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Main  and  I'ricli- 
ard  streets. 

The  records  show  that  the 
first  town  meeting  of  hitchburg 
was  held  at  the  Hunt  tavern 
March  5,  1764,  and  that  the  first 
religious  services  were  held  at 
the  same  place  the  next  winter, 
Re\.  IV-ter  Whitney  officiating. 
And  it  may  be  interesting  to 
moderns  to  know  that  the  first 
meeting  house  of  liie  town  was 
two  years   in  being  builded   so 

tliat  it  could  be  occupied,  and  seven  years  before  it  was  completed  to  the 
"  finishing  touch  "  of  painting.  The  town,  which  was  then  identical  with  the 
parish,  furnished  the  "stuff"  and  hired  the  workmen.  It  was  an  event  to 
get  the  frame  done.  Then  the  structure  was  "  boarded  "  and  the  lower  Hoor 
laid.  Next  came  the  construction  of  a  place  "  for  the  minister  to  preach  in." 
The  next  step  of  importance  was  to  rate  the  "  dignity  "  of  the  floor  of  the 
auditorium,  and,  this  question  settled,  pews  were  constructed  according  to 
the  rating,  the  "  highest  payer  on 
real  estate"  being  given  the  right 
of  the  first  choice  of  pews.  The 
first  settled  minister  of  the  oU; 
town  of  Fitchburg  was  Rev.  John 
Payson,  w'hose  grave  is  still  shown 
in  the  cemetery  on  South  street. 
This  was.  however,  not  the  fir>.t 
burial  iilace  in  Fitchburg.  That 
was  back  of  the  meeting  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blossom  and  Mouni 
\'ernon  streets.  lUit  the  remain^ 
of  the  few  wlio  are  there  biuied 
were  e\hunietl  an<l  n-intenecl  on 
South  street. 


It  was  in  front  of  the  oKl    "Red  store."   then  kepi  by 
I  )eacon  Kimball,  that   the  "minute  nien  '   assembled, 
who,   under  command  of     Captain    Kbenezer    Dridge, 
marched  to  Concord  on  the  memorable  nineteenth  of 
.April,  1775.     There  were  about  thirty  Fitchburg  men  in 
ilie    l\e\  ohitionary  army  during  the   war,   and   one   of 
those    slain     in     battle     was 
John  (Jibson.     His  brothers, 
Jonathan  and  .N'athaniel  (iib- 
son,  participated  in   the  bat- 
tle of  Bennington. 

No  more  the  old-time  vil- 
lage of  a  few  hundred  people 
li\  ing  in  meager  and  demure 
dwellings  along  a  country 
road  and  sevcr.al  branching 
ways,  with  their  little  "  Red 
store  "  down  town,  and  later 
the  Perkins  place  of  trade  up 
town,  the  rude  shed  near  the 
main  roadway  used  as  a  soap 
shop,  and  long  known  as  the 
"  old  potash,"  the  small  build- 
ing dignified  with  the  name 
of  academy,  one  or  two  quaint 
meeting  houses  in  use  (and 
another  one  out  of  use  and 
•■   II"    " -  ^tignlati7cd  with   the  name  of 

"The    Lord's   Barn,")   a    cobbler's 

shop,   a  stage  tavern,  a  grist   mill. 

and    mayhap    a    fulling    mill. — no 

more   the  inconsequential    village, 

between  which  and  the  outer  world 

a   stage  or  two  and  a  few   freight 

teams.  gi\e  the  only  connection. 
Instead,  a  city  of 
twenty-seven  thou- 
sand   people,    with 

their  fine  residences,  great  public  buildings,  busy  factories 
and  thundering  trains  of  a  great  tramway  which  the  city 
names,  and  to  add  to  all.  and  better  than  all,  that  local  loyalty 
of  the  people  and  that  public  spirit  which  promise  so  much 
lor  the  future  of  the  metropolis  of  Xortliern  Worcester. 

.\.  C. 

MONADNOCK  AND  WACHUSETT 

I'rof.  Davis,  in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  convention  of 
Scientists  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  exhibited  some  views  and 
showed  the  geological  relation  of  the  highlands  to  the  low- 
lands in  New  England  -more  especially  the  relation  of  the 
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Connecticut  valley  (but  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  Worcester  county 
line)  to  the  highland  cul- 
minating in  Mts.  Mo- 
nadnock  and  Wachusett, 
and  the  "backbone  of  the 
state." 

The  first  view  showed 
the  river  a  little  above 
t'hicopee,  speaking  of 
which  the  professor  point- 
ed out  the  facts  that  there 
is  a  broad  level  through 
which  the  river  flows, 
banks  on  either  side,  and 
farther  on,  east  and  west, 
highlands.  iVs  we  pass, 
either  to  the  east  or  west 
of  this  low  plain  and  enter 
the  highland  region  —  a 
region  which,  by  its  retard- 
ing the  winter  snow,  the 
'■  land  of  the  lingering 
snows," — we  enter  a  region 


then 

Now 
worn 


for  their  higher  education.  Hence 
we  see  that  these  geographical 
features  not  only  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  men  physically,  but  men- 
tally, and  modify,  or  at  least  have  a 
strong  influence,  upon  the  manners, 
customs,  industries  and  occupa- 
tions of  men.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  look  and  see  what  the 
meaning  of  this  highland  is.  For 
this  highland  is  one  of  the  great 
geographical  features  of  New  Eng- 
land. Its  extent  is  broad,  its  his- 
tory is  a  curious,  and  at  the  same 
lime  an  important  one.  In  spite  of 
the  irregularity  we  can  see  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  surface  is, 
as  a  rule,  level. 

As  we  examine  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed  we  find  it  a 
chaotic  mass  of  all  kinds  of  rock. 
Rocks  that  belong  a  half  mile 
underground  we  now  find  at  the 
;-•>■:.,-;-:  -■:.;■.;  !       Surface;  nor  were  they  brought  up 

'  "    '       to  the  surface,  but  the  surface  was 

worn  down  to  it.    This  rocky  region 
is   an   old  mountain  chain  worn  down  and  reduced  to  a  comparatively  even  surface, 
and  then  we  meet  with  a  peak  like  Monadnock,  which,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  not 
down.     Wachusett  is  another  Monadnock;  in  fact,  we  may  use  Monadnocks  as  a  gen- 
eral term  for  all  hard  mountain  rocks  that,  wearing 
slower  than    the  softer  material    about    them,   left 
these  peaks  here  and  there  about. 

But  how  about  the  valleys  ?  They  mean  that  the 
highlands  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  having 
once  been  worn  down  to  sea-level,  the  highland  has 
been  raised,  and  as  it  raised  the  stream  cut  down 
through  it,  making  the  valley.  Sometimes  the  valley 
IS  narrow,  as  the  Naugatuck  and  Deerfield ;  some- 
times broad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut,  for 
most  of  its  course.     To  recapitulate,  then,  we  see  the 


of  very  quiet  rural  dwellings,  and  it  must  be  said,  in  many 
quarters,  of  deserted  farms,  characteristic  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  Between  the  highlands  thus  pictured,  both 
on  the  east  and  west,  lies  the  broad  plain  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, a  great  depression  between  the  highlands.  This  low- 
land extends  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width  at  Hart- 
ford to  that  of  a  few  miles,  or  even  to  a  mile  or  less,  at  the 
north  and  south.  Coming  from  the  comparatively  barren 
highlands  to  a  view  of  the  fertile  lowland,  one  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  feet  below,  with  its  rich  fields  and  thriving 
cities  and  towns,  makes  a  sharp  contrast.  Into  the  low- 
land country,  too,  are  sent  the  children  of  the  highlands 


three  features  of  the  growth  of  the  ''  ■•■ 

present   New    England  highlands  ; 

first,  the  old  mountain  range  worn 

down :     second,   the     Monadnocks 

left,  not  whollx-  worn  away:  third, 
the  raised-up  moun- 
tain   level     and    the 

stream  cutting  through.  The  narrow  valleys  occur  where  the  material  cut 
down  by  the  stream  is  hard  and  flinty  in  its  nature.  On  the  Blue  Hills  region 
the  valley  is  broader  because  the  rocks  were  of  soft  limestone  and  wore  away 
easily.  I'rof.  Davis  then  showed  views  of  the  Rhine  in  Europe,  showing  how 
the  same  thing  had  taken  place  in  that  country,  and  how  the  Rhine  had  cut 
down  as  fast  as  the  highland  had  raised.  This  gives  us  the  key  of  a  lesson  for 
our  New  England  study.  Coming  back  to  the  Connecticut  valley  we  notice  at 
once  the  great  size  of  the  valley.  This  valley  is  not  broad  and  deep  because  it 
has  a  large  river,  but  because  the  sandstone  through  which  it  runs  is  soft  and 
easily  washed  away. 

Prof.  Davis  then  showed  photographs  illustrating  the  contacts  of  sandstone 
with  older  rocks.  In  order  to  understand  the  occurrence  of  the  sandstone  we 
must  go  back  to  still  earlier  ages,  when  the  central  basin  was  deeper  and  the 
east  and  west  sloped  to  the  center.  This,  as  it  filled  up,  produced  the  sand- 
stones, which,  if  weak,  a  subsequent  rise  of  level  would  cause  the  water  to 
wear  away.  Up  above  us  we  find  Sugar  Loaf,  a  very  hard  sandstone,  that  did 
not  wear  away  as  fast  as  the  main  and  weaker  sandstones. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  valley  is  the  appearance  of  certain  ridges, 
not  of  sandstone,  but  what  is  commonly  termed  trap  rock,  or  more  commonly 
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"trap."  Trap  is  an  old  lava.  This  lava  often  lies  on  the 
sandstone.  In  some  places  we  note  an  older  appearance  or 
weatliering  to  a  layer  of  trap,  above  which  lies  another 
layer  much  fresher  in  appearance,  showing  that  two  lava 
flows  must  have  taken  place.  .Vt  another  spot  we  find 
large  blocks  of  lava  imbedded  in  volcanic  ashes,  one  of  the 
lava  blocks  being  actually  indented  into  the  sandstone, 
showing  that  it  must  have  been  soft  mud  at  the  time. 
Once  here  in  the  valley  these  volcanic  eruptions  took  place 
and  a  double  lava  flow.  Sometimes  a  break  or  fault  occurs 
in  the  lava  sheet,  as  at  Kast  Meriden,  Ct.  Here  a  fault  of 
several  hundred  feet  occasions  the  formation  of  two  moun- 
tains instead  of  one. 

Ml     ,i,....>    y...     !-n'.,Hand   we   find  scattered   curiously- 


shaped  bowlders  ihal 
do  not  belong  where 
they  are  found,  but 
have    been    brought 

I, ,,  11    ,  ,,  ,,  from       the      North. 

That  they  have  had 
hard  usage  is  shown  by  the  scratches  and  furrows  that  still  can  be  seen  on 
them,  especially  on  the  sides  less  weathered.  The  geologists  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  agency  that  brought  these  bowlders  down  from  their  north- 
ern home  and  scattered  them  about  was  the  ice,  it  being  generally  thought 
that  at  one  time  New  England  was  covered  by  a  vast  sheet  of  ice.  The 
rounded  hills  so  typical  of  New  England  are  the  debris  left  as  this  great 
mass  of  ice  melted.  What  a  sandbar  is  to  a  river  or  a  snowdrift  is  to  the 
wind,  this  rounded  mass  of  gravel  and  stones  is  to  the  glacier  of  the  ice  age. 


Wide  (tush  the  fields 

Kcho  the  mountains 

And  every  sense  : 


und  :  the  forest  £ 
d  every  heart  is  j 


SOME  BIRD  FOLK  IN  WINTER 

It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that  the  usual  man— be  he  a  dweller  in  city, 
village,  or  the  country  itself,  the  natural  home  of  all  feathered  as  well  as  of 
all  other  life— is  purblind  to  the  plants  about  him,  and  but  little  more 
cognizar-.t  of  the  birds  that  sing  close  by.  In  passing  through  a  village 
street  one  has  but  to  look  up  into  the  trees  by  his  side  to  see  a  robin  or 
an  oriole  in  summer,  a  chickadee  or  a  brown  creeper^  in  winter,  and  yet  1 
doubt  whether  the  majority  of  people  can  honestly  claim  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  considerable  contingent  which  remain  through  the 
winter,  to  gather  an  luiccrtain  livelihood  from  the  bark  of  the  trees  and  the 
berries  upon  the  bushes,  just  from  their  attachment  to  the  localiiy  where,  in 


r^(&r ',»■.—■     —  -^       many  cases,  they  were  reared,   when 

-'  ■"-       "  ^  the  sun  shone  with  more  geni.ality. 

By  the  first  of  January  one  may, 
with  little  hesitation,  divide  the 
feathered  world  about  us  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes, — the  resident  birds  and 
the  winter  birds  proper.  To  be  sure, 
a  few  stragglers  occasionally  remain 
throughout  our  winters,  especially 
during  those  milder  and  less  vigorous 
than  usual. 
The  frolicsome  chickadee !  The 
ardent  little  optimist  I  He  is  still  more  to  be  loved  now  during  the  frigid 
period  of  the  year  than  in  the  summer,  when  he  flits  in  and  out  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  the  e.xuberance  of  his  spirits  repeating  his  cheerj'  "Chickadee- 
dee-dee,"  occasionally,  however,  interspersing  his  incomparably  clear 
"phcebe  "  whistle  1 

Our  modest  friend,  the  brown  creeper,  never  courts  observation,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  casual  passer-by  leaves  him  all  unheeded.  When 
walking  along  the  fringe  of  a  bit  of  woodland  or  through  the  elm-bordered 
village  street,  listen  for  his  faint  squeak.  Now  see  him.  as,  climbing  and 
winding  in  imaginary  spirals  up  the  dark  bark  of  an  elm,  this  steady  little 
workman  burrows  his  incisive  beak  into  the  crevices  of  the  tree  to  search 
for  his  food  !  So  used  has  he  become  to  his  natural  place  of  business,  and 
so  methodical  in  his  ways  of  work,  so  an.xious  is  he  to  glean  his  livelihood 
unnoticed  and  undisturbed  by  friend  or  foe,  that  in  a  very  gradual  manner 
he  has  adopted  a  suit  wonderfully  like  in  tint  to  that  of  his  favorite  tree. 

What  wise  foresight  Mother  Nature  shows  in  the  various  adaptations  of 
different  orders  of  birds  which  render  it  difficult  for  one  kind  to  encroach  on 
the  preserves  of  another  !     There's  the  carnivorous  chickadee  or  the  downy 
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crow  we  nuij-  meet  any  time,  but  the  dashing  bluejay  picks  tip  liis  living  farther  away  [rum 
people.  He  is  not  shy  in  the  least, — this  brave  captain  with  his  shrill,  defiant  scream  ;  oh  no  ! 
but  his  lawless  habits  keep  him  from  the  more  civilized  haunts.  His  fame  as  a  great  destroyer 
of  young  animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  is  much  more  recognized  than  the  good  he  does  man  in 
divers  manners,  as  in  fulfilling  his  self-imposed  duty  as  nurseryman,  of  planting  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  acorns  in  particular,  depositing  them  in  new  spots,  so  that  forests  have  been  known  to 
suddenly  shoot  up  as  a  result  of  his  labors. 

Larger  birds  than  the  brown  creeper  are  to  be  found  working  away  in  about  the  same  locali- 
ties, but  with  seldom  more  than  a  single  bird  in  any  one  place.     'I'hese  are  the  nuthatches,  more 


woodpecker,  small,  compact  birds,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  leading  such  e.xposed  lives  in  winter,  require 
a  comparatively  vast  amount  of  animal  food  to  generate 
sufficient  heat  to  maintain  life.     'I'hev  take  to  tile  trees. 


with  their  well-trained  feet,  leaving  such  species  as  the 
purple  finch  or  the  tree  sparrow  to  dismantle  both  the 
privet  shrub  of  its  dark-hued  berries  and  the  wild  rose- 


bushes of  their  scarlet  hips,  which  glow 
against  the  dull  background  of  the  red- 
dish stems  to  which  they  hang.  Were 
the  chickadee's  supply  of  insects  e.x- 
hausted  it  could  not  poach  with  satisfy- 
ing results  on  its  neighbor,  the  sparrow's 
food  supplies ;  nor  could  the  finch  in 
turn  have  the  patience — had  it  the  taste — 
to  peck  out  the  tiny  grubs  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  tree's  bark,  even  if  it 
could  cling  to  the  trunk  for  a  sufficient 
time.  Each  kind  of  bird  must  seek  new 
pastures  when  its  old  ones  grow  bare,  and 
thus  ageneral  famine  will  rarely  occur. 

Positive  exceptions,  however,  are  the 
crow  and  bluejay.  These  birds  eat  freely 
at  any  season  of  about  the  first  thing  that 
conies  to  hand,  froin  eggs  and  young 
nestlings,  to  worms,  grain  and  fruit.     The 


ike  jewels 


hrndsome   thin   their   humble   neighbor,   the   creeper. 

1  he\  are  less  regular  in  their  habits  of  work,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  the)   lie  not  so  given  to  going  carefully  all 

i\ei  1  tree  as  are  the  creepers. 

In  r  countrj  tramp  be  it  when  the  sun  shines  or 
when  the  snow  is  dining  blindly,  you  can  count  on  see- 
ing the  kinglets,  the  smallest  birds  which  we  have  in 
.\ew  England,  e.\cept  the  humming  bird.  (Jf  the  two 
species  we  generally  have  with  us  during  the  winter  in 
Massachusetts  the  golden-crowned.  From  a  distance 
the  casual  observer  would  scarce  notice  one  ;  but  further 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance  proves  him  to  be  really 


a  gay  fellow.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  very 
pleasing  suit  of  a 
greenish  olive  ;  but 
his  head,  his  chief 
beauty,  has  a  patch 
of  brilliant  Hame- 
color  bordered  with 
rich  yellow. 

riie  ungainly  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  sitting 
in  the   city  in  a  fit  of 

the  dumps,  with  head  sunk  between  his  shoulde 
of  warming  himself  up  in  picking  a  quarrel 
example  from  these  industrious  mites. 

During  the  winter  a  Hock  of  purple  finches  will  likely  locate  themselves  in 
some  mild  spot  in  your  neighborhood.  They  are  dressed  until  their  third  year, 
both  summer  and  winter,  in  a  suit  of  inconspicuous  color  ;  then  the  males  adopt 
a  brilliant  crimson  plumage,  acquired  by  slow  stages.  Their  cousin,  the  gold- 
finch, appears  in  varying  numbers  for  short  periods,  during  auspicious  weather. 
Vou  see  in  yonder  tree  not  the  gaudy  yellow  bird  of  last  June,  but  a  soberly 


and  finding  his  only  means 
i  difticult  task— might  well  take 
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clad  little  individual,  whose  wavering  song,  however,  never  loses 
its  sweet  quality  by  contact  with  the  roistering  elements. 

The  cedar  bird,  with  its  military  cockade,  raised  or  depressed 
at  pleasure,  is  likewise  seen  here  in  winter,  if  it  suit  his  tasK 
The  wa.^wing  lias  always  impressed  me  as  being  a  bird  of  patn 
cian  rank;  I  suppose   because  it  has  such  graceful,  well-bnii 
ways  and  such  a  retlned  plumage,  its  only  adornments  beiii 
one  beautiful  scarlet  tip  on  either  wing  extremity.     Down  in  tli 
apple  orchard,  or  even  in  the  lighter  pine  woods,  you  may  vci 
probably  disturb  a  tlock  of  unquiet  jimcos.     On  sight  of  y 
they  lly  olT,  uttering  peculiar  sounds  akin  to  the  snapping  ' 
brittle  twigs  ;  and  as  they  vanish  they  display  their  snow-whr 
Vs.     The  truculent  shrike  is  occasionally  met,  perched  on  soin 
tree  orbush  with  his  tail  waving  gently  like  that  of  a  cat  after  hi 
prey.     On  seeing  him  mangle  the  carcass  of  a  small  bird  one  i 
fain  to  condemn  him  to  a  death  as  cruel  as  that  to  which  he  sul' 
jects  the  creatures  he  slays;  still  it  maybe  unjust  to  censure 
this  butcher's  trade  which  he  carries  on.  although  it  seems  as 
though  he  might  treat  his  victims  in  a  less  ferocious  and  relent- 
less manner. 

In  wandering  ;itield  in  the  winter  I  am  not  surprised, 
though  I  may  not  be  expecting  them,  to  see  a  few  crossbills,  or 
<|iiite  as  likely  hear  their  strange  weird  notes.    They  are  gen- 
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nine  .\rabs.  They  stray  about  over  the  coun- 
try, and  one  is  never  forewarned  of  their  com- 
ing. Once  or  twice  have  I  approached  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  a  crossbill  and 
have  heard  them  sing  close  to  me  through  that 
crooked  beak ;  concerning  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  German  legend,  translated  by  Long- 
fellow : 

"Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring. 
With  its  beak  it  does  not  cease, 
From  the  crosi  'twould  free  the  Saviour. 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

"And  this  bird  is  called  the  crossbill; 
Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  sinReth 
Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear." 

The  lovable  pine  grosbeaks  are  much  like  .  ^     ^     . 

the  crossbills,  nomadic  in  the  extreme,  appear- 
ing in  unusual  abundance  one  winter,  and  then  not  coming  again  for  years.  The  sexerily  of  iliu 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  1.S92,  and  the  first  monlhsof  1S93,  drove  great  numbers  of  these  beauti- 
ful birds  into  our  region.  So  trusting,  not  timid,  yet  not  bold,  were  they  that  when  one  day  in  early 
January  I  found  a  Hock  of  more  than  a  score  of  pine  grosbeaks  feeding  on  the  pale  scarlet  berries  of  a 
mountain  ash,  1  was  charmed  to  have  an  opportunity  for  studying  them  at  close  quarters.  Their 
dainty  manner  of  eating  attracted  me  to  them  very  greatly.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  acquir- 
ing a  carmine  plumage  when  adults— as  do  the  purple  finches— there  was  not  one  in  this  llock  but  had 
on  a  sober  suit  of  ashen  gray.  My  imprecation  on  the  one  who  would  harm  a  feather  of  these  lovely 
pine  grosbeaks  I     May  naught  but  the  best  fortune  ever  attend  them  ' 

ThoM.AN    D.     liKKi;KN. 


A  TURKEY  TALE 

Wlien  Jennie  Mosely  took  thu 
Hollow  school  it  was  merely  with 
amiable  intention  of  obliging  her 
old  friend.  Miss  Ilrown.  who  had 
been  its  mistress  for  three  years, 
and  now  reluctantly  relinquished  it 
through  the  stress  of  a  disaster  in 
the  family  that  called  her  home. 
Obliged  to  leave  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  term  Miss  Brown  recom- 
mended her  friend  as  one  who  would  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Jennie 
was  one  of  the  most  good-natured  girls  in  the  world,  and  would  have  put 
herself  to  some  inconvenience  to  serve  a  friend  ;  still  she  had  never  taught  a 
country  school,  and  was  by  no  means  sure  that  she  should  care  to  do  so,  and 
for  the  first  few  weeks  was  firm  in  her  determination  to  leave  it  at  the  Kaster 
vacation,  lint  by  degrees  she  became  interested  in  her  scholars  and  an.xious 
to  try  some  cherished  methods  of  her  own  ;  besides,  she  liked  the  people  w  ith 
whom  she  made  her  home,  and  above  all,  she  liked  her  room.  Mr.  .Abbot's 
was  a  spacious,  generously  contrived  house,  situ- 
ated on  a  rise  of  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful country.  From  Jennie's  southern  window, 
that  in  summer  would  be  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
the  sweeping  branches  of  a  giant  elm.  she  looked 
across  the  spreading  meadows  and  down  a  long 
lane  named,  as  she  found  on  inquiry.  I.ee's  Lane, 


It  requires  a  sti 
and  honest  than  to 


le  than  good  nature  to  hold  fast  the  truth  that  it  is  nobler  to  be  shabby 
handsomely  in  t\cbt.—//i/iii/ii!  //.  Eiciii};, 
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after  a  former  citizen  of  note  :  and  from  her  western  window  slie  gazed  on 
Wacliiisett,  who  reared  his  majestic  head  against  the  sky. 

When  spring  came  she  was  very  willing  to  remain,  and  May  found  her 
Iiurrying  down  Lee's  Lane  every  morning  on  her  way  to  school,  and  sannter- 
ing  slowly  back  again  in  the  afternoon,  halting  at  every  step  to  look  for 
violets  and  adder's  tongue,  to  listen  to  the  song  sparrow  or  watch  the  little 
snake  slip  under  the  wall,  and  lingering  at  the  stile  that  separated  the  lane 
from  Mr.  Abbot's  held,  for  one  last  look  at  the  mountain.  With  e\ery  walk 
down  its  green  length  she  loved  the  lane  better.  One 
morning  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  as  she  sped  along 
repeatingto  herself  a  foolish  line  she  learned  when  a  child, 

■'  Let  lovely  lilacs  line  Lee's  lonely  lane,' 
and  wishing  the  lilacs  there,  she  became  aware  of  a 
strange  scuttling  noise  behind  her,  accompanied  by  the 
unmistakably  angry  gobbling  of  a  turkey  cock.  .She  faced 
about  to  encounter  one  of  the  largest  turkeys  she  had  ever 
seen,  who  advanced  upon  her  swelling  with  rage,  strutting 
and  spreading  his  wings  in  a  truly  formidable  fashion. 
Jennie  had  courage  enough  to  face  a  herd  of  cows,  but  had 


to  get  away,  and  the  creatine  tlirew  me  down  and  trampled  on  me  and 
scratched  my  hands  with  his  great  claws,  and  hurt  me  considerable,  and 
scart  me  'most  to  death.  I  don't  blame  any  one  who  owns  up  to  being 
frightened  of  a  gobbler." 

"Well,  now,  father,"  said  his  wife,  "what  can  you  do  for  Miss  Mosely  ? 
She  don't  want  to  have  to  go  way  around  by  the  road  to  school.  It  will 
make  a  sight  of  difference  in  the  length  of  the  walk.  And  she  don't 
want   to   go   in    fear   of   that   old   turk   all    her   days." 

"Why,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do.  \'ou  see.  Miss 
Mosely,  its  Thornton's  turkey,  and  it  won't  do  any  good 
to  try  to  do  anything  with  Thornton,     ff  it  was  mine,  of 


ended  the  lane  the  next  morning, 
n   sheer  ve.xalion  of   spirit.     ( )nce 


always  had  a  horror  of  geese  and  turkeys, 
and  endeavored  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis 
tance  from  them. 

She  realized  with  dismay  that  there  was 
no  escape  possible,  for  the  stone  walls  on 
either  side  were  quite  too  high  to  climb,  and 
to  attempt  to  run  away  would  be  quite 
suicidal  ;  she  resolved  to  try  the  only  possi- 
ble plan,  and  by  standing  perfectly  still  and 
maintaining  a  tranquil  demeanor,  tire  the 
creature  out.  There's  no  knowing  how  this 
might  have  ser\'ed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Jennie's  shawl,  an  old  one  of  her  mother's, 
of  which  she  was  fond,  but  unfortunately 
red  in  its  hue,  particularly  in  the  middle, 
which  was  a  bright  scarlet.  Indeed  it  was 
this  dash  of  scarlet  that  had  wakened  the 
turkey's  rage  and  induced  him  to  invade 
bethinking  herself  of  this  Jennie  snatched  it  from  her  shoulders  intending  to  toss  it 
over  the  wall,  but  the  well-intended  movement  put  the  turkey  quite  beside  himself, 
and  he  began  an  assault,  beside  which  his  first  onslaught  was  as  nothing.  He 
sprang  upon  her  and  pecked  her  hands,  he  pulled  her  dress,  he  grazed  her  ankles  as 
he  scraped  his  wings  across  her  feet,  and  he  gobbled !  until  poor  Jennie  felt  as  if  she 
were  fighting  with  a  legion  of  turkeys  instead  of  one.  At  last,  quite  in  despair,  she 
fairly  turned  and  ran,  with  the  gobbler- half  running,  half  Hying  in  hot  pursuit.  It 
was  an  ignominious  race  for  liberty,  and  Jennie  was  hot,  breathless,  and  not  wholly 
uninjured  when  she  at  last  reached  the  gate  which  closed  the  lane's  end  and  clapped 
it  between  her  and  her  persecutor.  She  told  herself  she  wouki  never  dare  tiy  the 
lane  again,  and  went  home  that  night  by  a  long  and  circuitous  route. 

At  the  supper  table  she  told  of  the  terrors  of  the  morning's  walk  to  sympathizing 
listeners.  "  Dear,  dear  I  that's  too  bad  !  Just  to  think  of  it !  "  exclaimed  good  Mrs, 
Abbot,  while  Mr.  Abbot  owned  that  "he  didn't  know  anything  but  what  he'd  rather 
face  than  a  mad  gobbler.  Why,  there's  no  sense  in  'em  such  times.  They're  most  as 
unreasonable  as  a  bull  that's  got  his  temper  roused  up.  Why.  when  I  w  as  a  shaver 
there  was  a  gobbler  belonged  to  my  grandfather  set  on  me  once,  and  I  was  too  little 


course,    I   should 

Vou    lietter    not    wear    tli. 

shawl    again     anyway,    thai 

what      roused     him.       Thr 

ain't     no     turke\     llial     ui 

stand  red."  ^^^«-^ 

So  Jennie  donned  a  sober       ^^HIki- 

gray  cloak  in  place  of  the  red 

shawl,   but   fared   no   better. 

The  turkey  was  lying  in  wait  for  her  when   she  de 

and  again  routed  her  and  reduced  her  to  weeping 

more  she  had  a  doleful  tale  to  tell  at  the  formerly  cheerful  supper  table. 

"Now,  Miss  Jennie."  commented  Mr.  .\bbot,   "you  will  have  to  take  different  meas- 
ures with  that  fellow,     'fender  feelings  and  fair  treatment  will  never  do  with  him.     Vou 

take  my  advice  and  get  you  a  middling-sized  stick,  and  when  he  comes  at  you  you  just 

give  it  to  him,  and  I  guess  you'll  fetch  him.     I'll  cut  you  a  stick." 
"  But  aren't  you  afraid  I  shall  injure  him  .' " 
"Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit.     I'm  willing  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  harm  he  gets. 

He  is  a  tough  old  creaUiie      Vm]  won't  hurt  anything  but  liis  pride." 

Armed  with  her  switch  Miss  Jennie  went  down  the 
lane  with  a  stouter  heart.  Her  enemy  came  to  meet 
her  confident  and  pompous,  strutting  and  swelling 
with  pride  and  conceit.  Few  turkeys  have  been 
more  unpleasantly  surprised  than  he  when  he  felt  a 
swinging  blow  across  his  back.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  for  a  few  minutes,  then  the  old  fellow  gave 
in  and  fairly  ran  from  the  field,  leaving  Jennie 
flushed  but  victorious,  and  she  hoped  it  the  end  of 
her  difficulties,  though  she  intended  to  keep  her 
stick  by  her.  Consoled  by  her  faith  in  it  she  once 
more  dared  to  loiter  along  the  lane  in  the  old  fashion  ; 
again  she  stopped  to  listen  to  the  birds,  to  pick  the 
flowers  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  day.  No  odious 
creature  met  her  sight,  and  she  congratulated  her- 
self on  having  gotten  rid  of  him  so  easily.  But 
she   little   knew   her   foe   or   his   resources. 


the    lane    and    offer   battle.     Suddenh 
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'I'wo  (lays  tlial  passed  in  detcilful  calm  were 
fdllowed  by  one  rife  with  disaster.  She  left  the 
schoolhoiise  earlier  than  usual  in  the  afternoon  and 
went  on  her  way  humniinj^  a  tune  for  sheer  light- 
ness of  heart.  But  what  was  this  angry  gobbling 
that  met  her  ear .'  She  heard  it  even  before  she 
reached  the  turn  in  the  lane.  There,  before  her, 
executing  a  war  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  way 
was  not  only  the  old  gobbler  but  two  allies  1 
Sprightly  young  turkey  cocks,  ine.xperienced,  no 
doubt,  as  compared  with  the  old  one,  but  full  of 
fight  and  fire. 

Jennie  gave  a  glance  around.  What  should  she 
do  ?  She  was  afraid  to  stay,  but  still  more  to  run 
away.  In  fact,  she  had  no  choice,  for  marchinS 
three  abreast  they  advanced,  and  with  no  prelimi- 


nary skirmishings  began  a  simultaneous  assault.  In  vain 
Jennie  plied  her  stick.  They  heeded  it  no  more  tlan  a 
straw,  as  they  tliras!;ed  her  with  their  wings,  scratched  and 
pecked  her  like  demons.  Jennie  soon  lost  her  stick  and 
dared  not  stoop  for  it  lest  ihey  should  throw  her  down.  In 
this  dilemma,  buffeted,  frightened  and  spent,  she  looked 
wildly  about  her  for  help,  and  seeing  none,  screamed  with  all 
her  might. 

Her  cries,  joined  with  the  triumphant  gobblings  of  the 
turkeys,  made  such  an  uproar  that  she  did  not  hear  footsteps 
behind  her,  nor  know  that  she  was  rescued  until  she  was 
shoved  aside  by  a  young  man,  who  laid  about  him  with  a 
stout  stick  to  such  effect  that  all  in  a  moment  the  fight  was 
over,  the  gobblers  in  full  retreat,  and  her  rescuer  pelting 
them  with  stones  to  hasten  their  speed. 

Jennie  would  have  spoken  her  thanks  but  could  find  no 
'jreath,  and  her  friend,  in  need,  after  one  sharp  glance  at 
her,  set  himself  to  picking  up  the  scattered  hairpins,  hat, 
handkerchief  and  gloves,  while  Jennie  tried  to  compose  her- 
self and  put  her  hair  in  some  degree  of  order.  In  this  effort 
she  was  aided  by  the  stranger,  who  gave  her  the  hairpins  one 
l'\  one  as  they  were  needed,  and  finished  by  dusting  off  her 
li.it  with  his  handkerchief.  "  I  don't  know  whether  this  can 
be  straightened  out."  he  observed,  as  he  handed  back  the 
hat,  so  fresh  and  trim  in  the  morning,  so  battered  and  torn 
now.  .As  Jennie  regarded  it  she  realized,  that  not  only  the 
gobblers  but  she  herself  had 
trampled  it.  "  Never  mind  the 
hat,"  she  said,  "now  you  have 
driven  away  those  creatures  I  don't 
care  for  anything."  "  There's  no 
danger!  of  their  appearing,  but  to 
make  sure  of  your  safety  1  will,  if 
you  please,  walk  to  wherever  you 
were  going." 

Jennie  thanked  him  and  they 
walked  down  the  lane.  .Vt  first 
Jennie  had  all  the  conversation  to 
herself,  as  her  companion  begged 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  battle  he 
had  so  gallantly  assisted  in.  Hav- 
ing heard  all  he  introduced  him- 
self as  a  visitor  in  the  village,  and 
gave  her  a  little  account  of  his 
doings  there,  and  waxing  confi- 
dential told  her  many  things  which 
Jennie  found  very  interesting.  The 
whole  affair  was  certainly  of  an  in- 


formal character.  No  young  woman  could 
be  stiff  in  her  manner  toward  an  obliging 
young  man  who  had  done  her  so  signal  a 
service.  Confidence  led  to  confidence,  and 
before  they  had  reached  Mr.  Abbot's  house 
they  were  well  acquainted.  Then,  of  course, 
he  had  to  relate  the  whole  affair  to  Mr. 
.\bbot  and  his  wife,  who  were 
greatly  interested  and  praised 
him  for  his  services.  He  in- 
sisted that  Jennie's  part  of 
the  battle  should  be  repre- 
sented. "  I  congratulate  you," 
he  said  on  parting,  "on  mak- 
ing so  good  a  fight,  for  to 
struggle  with  three  such 
furious  gobblers  is  more  than 
I  should  care  to  do,  although 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  ex 
perience  for  once." 

It  was  astonishing  hou 
often  Jennie  met  her  new 
friend  in  the  lane.  He 
usually  explained  that  the 
turkeys  might  appear  again, 
and  his  aid  be  needed,  and 
wouldn't  it  relieve  her  mind 
to  have  some  help  at  hand  ? 
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No  help  of  that  sort  was  ever 
called  for.  Thornton's  "old  gob- 
bler "  and  his  young  friends  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  left  Lee's 
Lane  to  Jennie  and  her  new 
friend. 

When  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced Mr.  Abbot  remarked  that 
he  had  "  heard  of  a  good  nianj' 
strange  circumstances  that  had  led 
to  engagements,  first  and  last,  a 
good  many,  but  he  couldn't  re- 
member that  he  ever  heard  of  a 
marriage  that  was  the  outcome  of  a 
turkey  scrap." 

Julia  I).  Whhi.nc. 


SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 

I   come  from  haunts   of  coot   .ind 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 
To  bicker  down  a  valley 

By  thrifty  hills  I  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a-hundred  bridges 


till  last  by  Philip's 
To  join  the  brinii 


far; 


God  made  the   country,  and    man 

made  the  town. 
What   wonder,  then,    thit    liealth 

and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can   alone   make    sweet    the 

bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all  siiould 

most  abound 
And  least   he    threatened,   in    the 

fields  and  groves. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  NATURE 

There  are  many  people  whose  lives  are  so  stir- 
ring and  crowded  that  they  have  little  of  the 
passive  leisure  which  Nature  demands  of  those  to 
whom  she  would  reveal  herself.  By  Nature  I 
mean  everything  in  the  universe,  except  man  and 
his  works.  Get  a  man  with  his  horse  and  plow 
turning  up  the  rich  brown  earth.  When  he  sows 
his  seed  or  reaps  his  grain,  shucks  his  corn,  or 
gathers  in  the  harvest,  he  seems  a  part  of  Nature's 
works, — as  he  is.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  enter 
into  intimate  relations  with  Nature,  we  must  leave 
man  and  his  works  behind  us,  and  think  only 
of  her. 

We  do  not  hear  much  e.\cept  the  beauty  of  its 
skies,  in  praise  of  March  ;  there  are  no  skies  in 
all   the   year   like   these ;  what  grandly   piled-up 
clouds   lie  along   the   horizon  ;  what   white   ones 
swiftly  chase  each  other  in  the 
zenith ;  how    deeply    blue    the 
sky !     The   beautiful    gray   wil- 
low  pussies  love  it  as   a   back- 
ground. 

In  April  the  damp  earth  is 
full  of  the  scent  of  all  growing 
things,  llefore  the  new  grass 
grows,  and  before  the  misty 
'.^reen  of  tender  leaves  appears, 
j^.  ;-.  ,..:j.  we  have  the  many-tinted  tassels 

of  April  ;  they  float  from  willow 
and  alder,  from  poplar  and 
birch  ;  and  the  slow  oak-tree's 
reddish  tassels  prolong  this 
chapter  of  spring.  At  this  time 
when  Nature  gives  her  catkin 
show  there  is  neither  sleighing 
nor  wheeling,  nor  is  there  good 
walking— mud  abounds.  Only 
Nature's  most  ai'dent  lovers  go 
out  to  see  this  show. 

But    later,   in     apple-blossom 

time,   one  needs  no  subtle  inti- 

A  .soi-TH  HiTCHuvK.^  VIEW  ui acy  wlth  Naturc  to  enjoy  the 

loveliness  and  fragrance.     Nature  at  this  season  laughs  so  gaily  that  all  her  children  must  needs 

laugh  too.     After  the  white  petals  of  the  fruit  blossoms  have  all  fallen  upon  the  grass,  comes  the 

rival  season  of  the  red  clover  and  the  white  field  daisy,  and  summer  is  here  in  her  reality. 

What  is  more  perfect  than  a  day  in  October?  The  leaves  float  slowly  down  in  the  hazy 
sunlit  air.  The  least  breeze  starts  them  from  the  trees,  and  blows  them  with  a  rustling  sound 
over  the  grass.  Once  in  a  while  we  hear  a  chestnut  fall,  or  an  empty  burr;  sometimes  the  burr 
falls,  filled  with  its  three  brown  nuts.  They  sit  side  by  side  in  their  velvet  nests  and  hold  up 
their  stems  invitingly.  When  the  air  is  quite  still  the  yellow  leaves  drop  one  by  one  from  their 
own  ripeness.  Now  how  can  we  say  why  these  leaves,  floating  lazily  down  and  making  a  figured 
carpet  of  the  grass,  soothe  and  comfort  us,  wrapping  us  as  it  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  and 
peace  ?  It  may  be  because  of  the  perfect  grace  and  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  these  sights 
sounds.     One  must  be  peace- 


,  and 


ful  where  all  is  peace.     There 
is  no  hurry  in  the  motions  of 
these  down-falling  leaves;  if 
I.  iiin  IT,  "^  sudden  gust  of  wind  tears 

them  from  their  twigs,  whirls 
them  through  the  air,  and  hustles  them  into  heaps,  our  peace  is  not  disturbed,  but 
we  feel  an  instant  sense  of  exhilaration  and  gaiety.  It  is  not  the  hurry  of  the  woild, 
with  its  many  duties  and  cares,  and  its  numbered  hours,  it  is  the  haste  of  a  happ\ 
child  at  play. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  splendid  reds  and  yellows  of  October  begin  to  fade 
and  there  are  more  leaves  on  the  ground  than  upon  the  trees.  Nature  becomes  less 
gorgeous,  but  not  less  beautiful.  We  must  not  slay  in  our  houses  and  look  from  tht 
window  at  the  cloudy  skies  and  somber  coloring,  listening  to  the  threatening  growlings 
of  the  wind  ;  but  let  us  go  to  the  woods.  This  is  the  place  in  whicli  to  enjoy  Novem- 
ber. Here  we  are  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  we  forget  to  mourn  for  summer,  for  vc 
find  a  kind  of  Indian  summer  here.  The  trees'  bare  lops  are  outlined  against  the  sky. 
How  much  sky  and  country  we  can  see.  now  all  these  leaves  are  off !  The  bases  of  the 
trees  are  covered  yet  with  leaves  often  bright  with  color;  the  oaks  are  still  clothed  with 
rich  dark  leaves,  and  the  pines  S';em  greener  than  ever  before.     Here,  close  by  the 
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pool,     the     weird     wilch- 
hazel  grows.     It  is  covered 
now   with   its  pale  jellow 
blossoms,   alihough    most 
of  the  leaves  are  off.    Why 
did  not  this    tree    bloom 
with  the  otiiers  in  .April  ? 
It  is  well  called  the  witch- 
hazel  tree  ;  it  is  the  witch 
of  the  wood.     Is  any  one 
too  old,  we  wonder,  to  en- 
joy shuffling  alonjf  among 
the  dry  leaves  .'     W'e  pick 
in  the  woods  a  few  winter- 
green   berries,   and   along 
the   roadside    late  purple 
asters  and  golden-rods;  we 
find  here  and  there  a  head 
of    pink    clover,   a    small 
while    daisy,  and  a  pale  buttercup.      They  do 
not  surprise  us,  these   stragglers   of  summer, 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  this  violet,  crouching 
low  amid  its  leaves !    It  is  as  if  a  creature  from 
another  world  appeared  before  us.   Here  among 
these  withered  leaves  of  autumn,  to  find  this 
darling  of  the  spring  !     We  break  off  a   limb 
with  a   bird's  nest  upon  it ;  it  was   uncovered 
when  the  leaves  fell  olT;  but  we  cannot  take 
back  to   the   sunniest   i)arlor   the   charm   this 
bird's  nest  borrowed  from  floating  leaves  and 
its  background  of  tender  blue,  or  soft  gray  sky. 
Our  cares  are   left  at   home,   are    they  not? 
Those  who  enter  here  say  the  woods  leave  nil 
trouble  behind. 

The  first  snow  shower,  if  we  meet  it  out  of 
doors,  is  a  pleasure.  "  .\h  !  this  accounts  for 
the  chill  in  the  air!"  we  exclaim,  when  we  see 
the  first  snowHakes  falling,  but  the  chill  seems 
to  condense  in  these  Hakes  of  snow,  and  we 
feel  it  no  more.  One  day  in  November,  whik- 
we  were  driving,  we  suddenly  discovered  thai 
the  mountains  had  disappeared  :  it  surprised 
us,  as  there  was  no  mist  in  the  opposite 
horizon.  Presently  we  saw  a  snow  shower 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  imtil  both  horse  and 
driver  were  powdered  with  the  Hakes.  We 
looked  toward  the  mountains  and  there   they 

were  in  their  places  again  I  It  is  delightful  to  take  a  sleighride  in  a  snowstorm.  When  we  start 
the  sleigh  is  drawn  over  the  worn-out  snow  by  jerks :  the  air  has  a  biting  chill  in  it ;  soon  a  snow- 
Hake  falls  on  our  cold  cheek,  like  a  kiss;  the  Hakes  fall  thicker  and  thicker;  horse,  robe  and 
driver  are  covered  with  blankets  soft  and  white  ;  the  runners  slide  easily  and  more  easily  over  the 
clean  new-fallen  snow;  the  sleigh  bells  ring  gaily  ;  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  pines  are  filled 
with  wool-like  snow;  every  sound  is  hushed  except  the  music  of  our  bells.  Is  this  not  peace  and 
joy?     Vou  say,  ]icrhaps,  one  cannot  have  peace  with  cold   hands  and  aching  toes.     But  with 

layers  of  thick  wool- 


MOUSE-EAR   CHICKWEED 

Dearest  but  humblest  b'^rn 

0(  Xatu-e's  blam  less  brood. 

Creeping  anions  the  grass,  among  the  corn. 

Keeping  well  out  of  sight. 

Beneath  the  dock  and  plantain  hidden  quite, 

?k-eping  in  biumac  thiuugh  the  summer's  night 

.Around  the  glow  worms  I'ght, 

r-  or  gypsy  vagabond  of  road  and  lane. 

Thou  ha^t  of  men  their  coldness  and  disdain. 

Contempt  and  bi  ter  scorn  : 

^'et  mother  Nature,  good 

To  al(  her  children  with  unstinted  love. 

Molds  thy  foim  closr-ly  pressed 

'lo  her  warm,  loving  breast. 

And  smiles  in  suns'iine  on  thy  frequent  bloom. 

Mrighter  the  world  to  thee, 

I  han  to  the  laurel  tree 

Brought  from  th:  dank  depths  of  the  forest  glooi 

Only  a  prize  to  be 

To  grace  a  victory. 

Or.  mimicking  bowed  Sorrow,  lean  above 

Ked-handed  conqueror  sleeping  in  his  tomb 


/„7.7.    K.ixrll  Clif. 


ens  and  furs  we  can 
keep  in  the  animal 
heat. 

The  ice  storm  is 
one  of  the  consola- 
tions of  winter.  We 
go  to  bleep  with  a 
sleely  rain  be.iting 
drearily   against  the 

win. lows;  we  wake  to  lind  liie  laiKls(..\iie  Ir.msformed  into  a  fairy  land  of  ice; 
the  trees'  and  shrubs'  dark  trunks  ;ind  branches,  and  the  green  needles  of  the 
pines,  show  but  dinHy  through  their  icy  casings;  the  dried  weeds  and  grasses 
seem  genuine  growths  of  ice;  the  branches  of  the  pine  irees,  uplifted  yesterday, 
are  now  bent  "downward  by  their  icy  burden;  the  lowest  branches  sweep  the 
snow.  lUit  wh.u  h.is  happened  lo  the  lady  birches?  Every  graceful  head  lies 
upon  tlie  ground.  Ilnw  beautiful  they  look  in  their  sorrow  I  They  may  well 
weep— many  of  them  will  never  raise  their  heads  again  ;  the  trees  pay  dearly 
for  all  this  beauty. 

.V   heavy  rain  one  winter's  day  caused  a  brook  to  overHow  its  banks  and 
spread  itself  over  ;i  meadow.     That  night  came  a  hard  frost,  and   froze  the 
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surface  of  the  water.     The  next  daj'  the  sun        ''  ""T 
was  shining,  the  brook  fell  rapidly,  leavint; 
cakes  of  the  thin  ice  encircling  every  tree  and 
bush  in  the  meadow,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  ice   sank  with  the    falling  water    and  ^ 

Heated  down  the  stream.  We  were  walking 
on  the  high  road  which  overlooked  the 
meadow  ;  we  heard  a  constant  noisy  crack- 
ling, so  we  climbed  the  fence  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  glittering  ice  was  loosini; 
its  hold  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  and,  shat 
tering  as  it  fell,  made  all  this  merry  noise. 

I  have  a  friend  who  suffered  a  long  and 
tedious  chronic  illness.  She  improved  and 
fell  back  with  the  regularity,  almost,  of  thr 
tides  of  the  sea.  When  she  fell  back  she 
was  for  the  moment  cast  down  to  the  deptlis 
of  despair;  the  more  so,  because,  during  lui 
well  days,  she  thought  she  never  would  1:. 
ill  again.  In  sullen  misery  she  would  pre 
pare  for  her  daily  drive.  Exhausted  by  tlii 
effort,  she  would  let  her  horse  jog  along 
toward  the  fields  and  woods.  She  always 
returned  home  happy.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  wind  singing  in  the  pine  trees,  which 
would  pierce  through  this  leaden  weight  of 
despair,  and  scatter  it  wider  and  wider,  until 

hope  and  joy  had  taken  its  place.  Sometimes  it  was  the  singing  of  a  brook, 
or  a  rustling  of  the  oak  leaves,  kept  clinging  to  their  boughs  all  the  winter 
to  provide  color  and  music  for  the  children  of  God.  My  friend  said  she 
learned  to  expect  her  spirits  to  be  lifted  by  some  one  of  Nature's  charms  ; 
but  she  never  knew  when  the  change  would  come,  or  what  would  bring 
it.  One  day  she  sat  watching  the  snow  fall  slantingly  upon  a  grove  of 
birches.  In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  what  she 
looked  upon  gloom  still  held  her  fast ;  then  one 
perfect  snow  crystal  fell  on  the  brown  fur  of  her 
glove.  At  sight  of  it  her  despair  vanished,  not 
to  return  until  the  next  relapse. 

Another  friend  tells  me  of  a  similar  experi- 
ence, which  occurred  to  him  during  the  severe 
prostration  left  by  diphtheria.  He  had  been 
sent  to  the  seashore  to  recruit  his  shattered 
forces.  He  was  utterly  depressed  by  weakness,  en- 
forced idleness  and  uselessness,  On  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  he  dragged  himself  wearily  to 
the  beach  over  a  rough  and  stony  road  ;  he  was 
tempted  to  turn  back,  but  he  struggled  along  and 


reached  the  sea.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  his  description  of  the  wave  which 
first  attracted  his  attention,— green,  translucent,  white-crested,  sparkling  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  and  beautiful  enough  to  cast  out  the  demon  of 
despondency  from  his  soul,  then  and  there.  He  crept  back  to  his  boarding 
place  with  hope  in  his  heart,  and  he  dates  his  restoration  to  health  and  hap- 


piness from  that  hour. 


Grace  D.  Herschf.l. 


SONG  OF  SPRING 


I.aud  the  first  spring  daisies  : 

Chant  aloud  tlieir  praises  ; 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  topi 

Tax    not   the   strength    of     their 

young  hands 
To  increase  your  lands. 
Gather  the  primroses, 
Make  handfuls  into  posies  : 
Take  them  to  the  little  girls  who 

are  at  work  in  mills; 
Pluck  the  violets  blue- 
All,  pluck  not  a  few  ! 
Knowest  thou  what  good  thoughts 

from  Heaven  the  violet  instils.^ 
/<7/m  Dyer. 


THE  COURTING  OF  BONNIBEL 

AN    IPYL   OF   TWO    BLUEBIRDS 

I  consider  myself  most  favored  among  mortals,  for  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimate  with, 
yes,  truly  intimate  with,  a  pair  of  bluebirds.  It  came  about  in  this  wise  :  Those  tibiquitous  border 
ruflians  of  the  sparrow  family,  who  spend  the  winter  in  our  hedges,  had  preempted  a  claim  on  all  the 
habitable  holes  in  the  orchard.  There  they  had  established  themselves,  and  when  March  and 
the  bluebirds  arrived  were  fully  prepared,  both  by  numbers  and  by  their  insolent  behavior,  to  repel  all 
advances  of  a  courteous  and  gentle  opponent.  Good-natured  Bonniblue,  finding  all  his  old  haunts 
preoccupied,  wandered  about  the  orchard  seeking  in  vain  for  a  hole  wherein  to  hide  his  head.  At 
last  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  thought  he  discovered  one  May  morning  a  bird  house  in  the  pear 
tree  close  by  the  house.  But  alas !  it  was  destined  for  wrens  and  not  for  bluebirds,  and  he  could  only 
put  his  head  within  the  entrance.  But  not  the  least  whit  discouraged  or  disappointed,  apparently,  he 
sat  and  warbled  his  joy  before  it  as  if,  at  last,  the  ultimatum  of  all  his  earthly  desires  was  reached. 

Day  after  day  he  came  to  the  wren  box  and  entreated  it  to  open  and  let  him  in.  ^  et  his  voice 
expressed  all  confidence  and  hope,  as  if  Providence  n>uA/nf  treat  him  so  shabbily  as  to  leave  him  home- 
less all  summer.  And  his  earnestness  won  the  day.  Providence  inspired  two  hands  to  fashion  for  him 
a  habitation  of  proper  dimensions  and  fasten  it  up  in  an  apple  tree  around  the  corner.  Then  we 
watched  impatiently  for  the  result.  Two  days  elapsed  before  the  new  discovery  was  made.  Then 
there  were  rejoicings  on  all  sides,  and  the  human  audience  ignorantly  supposed  that,  it  now  being  the 
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twentieth  of  May,  housekeeping  would  begin  at  once,  liut 
this  is  not  the  way  of  the  bird.  Kor  three  days  Honniblue  was 
constantly  making  visits  of  inspection.  His  nietliod  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  tly  to  ihe  wren  box,  as  of  old,  sit  before  it  a  few 
moments,  then,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  remembered,  dart 
around  the  corner  and  into  his  new  domicile  quick  as  wink- 
ing. In  due  season  lionnibel  was  brought  to  look  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  here  my  intimacy  began.  iMy  window  was  but 
a  few  feet  from  the  bird  house,  and  1  felt  some  compunctions 
at  witnessing  a  courtship  unasked.  Itonnibel  was  soft  and 
gray,  retiring  in  manner,  with  an  air  of  shyness  which  I  am 
forced  to  believe  was  one  of  her  wiles,  for  she  was  a  veritable 
coquette,  .^t  first  she  seemed  too  shy  to  scarcely  venture 
into  llie  tree.     'I'lien  she  gathered  courage  to  perch  on  the 


''^M^^^^ 


bough  in  front  of  the  box  with  a  pretty  confusion  in  her  air.  Donniblue  was  most  arduous  in 
his  entreaties.  His  \oice,  which  hitherto  had  been  so  rich  and  full,  was  hereafter  subdued  to 
an  earnest  but  soft  and  lover-like  tone.  "  Karera,  karera,'"  he  called  over  and  over  again. 
He  begged,  he  pleaded,  he  entreated  her  to  step  in  and  see  what  a  snug  little  house  it  was. 
liut  would  she  ?  ( )h,  no  indeed,  not  she  I  .She  considered  everything  in  earth  and  sky  except 
the  question  in  hand.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  tender  passages  she  put  her  head  on  one  side 
and  looked  earnestly  at  the  ground,  as  if  there  was  a  morsel  there  that  she  really  ought 
to  secure.  Bonniblue  himself  went  into  the  box  and  gurgled  there  like  a  concealed  fountain, 
.while  she  manifested  the  utmost 


indifference.  .Sometimes,  to  my 
despair,  she  would  Hy  away  and 
have  to  be  won  back  by  the 
most  strenuous  efforts.  The  one 
thing  that  gave  us  hope  was  that  she  always  did  come  back  eventually,  tho'  by  the  most  round- 
about cour.ses.  I  don't  know  that  I  much  blame  her.  If  I  had  a  lover  like  that,  who,  I  was  sure 
was  going  to  keep  on  asking  until  I  consented,  I  would  wish  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  mellowest  voice  in  the  whole  world  warmed  by  enthu.<;iasm  and  the  purest  passion.  So, 
perhaps,  after  all,  Honnibel  gave  her  consent  sooner  than  her  suitor  and  I  had  any  reason 
to  expect. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  courtship  I  was  awakened  when  the  first  lays  of  the 
early  sun  were  lighting  up  my  bower  of  pink  and  white  apple  blooms.     The  voice  I  loved  to 
hear  was  calling  "  Karera,  karera"  soft  and  sweet.     There  they  were  before  the  door  going 
through  the  same  innocent  play  as  yesterday.     I  gladly  exchanged  the  imperfect  dreams  of  the 
night  time  for  the  most  heavenly  of  dreams^May,  apple  blossoms  and  bluebirds.     Some  time 
before  the  breakfast  bell  rang  that  morning  Bonnibel  had  yielded  a  swift  compliance  and 
darted  for  an  instant  into  the 
bird  house.     Hut  that  was  not 
until   she   had  made   several 
false  starts,  flying  bravely  at 
the     door,     then      suddenly 
swerving  and  dashing  behind 
the  box  in  mock  alarm.     At 
the  entrance  she  had  put  her 
foot  in  and  drawn  back  two 
or  three  times  ;  but  when  she 
had      once    conquered    this 
timidity  and  taken   the  fatal 
step  we  knew  that  the  matter 
was  settled. 

Once  again  I  looked  to  see 
housekeeping  begin  straight- 
way, and  once  more  was  I 
obliged  to  readjust  my  ideas. 
.\lthough  it  was  now  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  the 
belated  pair  paused  three 
days  for  a  blissful  honej- 
moon.  On  the  thirty-first 
Bonnibel  began  to  take  in 
straw  for  the  nest,  con- 
stantly attended  by  her  liege 


lord.  He  followed  humbly  in 
her  footsteps.  admiring 
everything  she  did,  but  realiz- 
ing to  the  full  man's  inca- 
pacity at  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. 

Romances  usually  end  with 
the  marriage  of  the  happy 
pair,  yet  enough  should  be 
said  to  show  that  my  blue- 
bird m.ade  the  most  ex- 
emplary husband.  During 
incubation  he  came  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the 
day  and  called  "karera"  as 
well  as  he  was  able  for  the 
fat  worm  that  filled  his  beak. 
Bonnibel  always  responded 
promptl}',  stretching  her 
wings  as  she  came  out  to  ac- 
cept the  dainty  morsel. 

When  domestic  trial  came, 
as  I  regret  to  say  it  did,  he 
was    ever     sympathetic    and 
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faithful.  One  morning  when  the  young  birds  were  aliout  a  week  old  I 
noticed  the  parents  sitting  about  in  the  tree  in  a  disconsolate  manner, 
instead  of  feeding  the  hungry  mouths.  Some  straw  was  sticking  out  of  their 
hole.  Investigation  showed  that  the  young  had  been  pushed,  by  some 
unknown  cause,  over  behind  the  nest,  where  they  had  become  too  chilled  to 
open  their  mouths  for  food.  Close  beside  his  mate  sat  Bonniblue  comfort- 
ing her  as  best  he  could,  and  when  they  went  away  I  heard  his  faraway  note 
from  the  orchard  like  an  echo  of  the  springtime  joy.  M.  M. 


AFTERGLOW 


To  the  eyes  of  the  "'  re- 
turning native"  how  dif- 
ferently look  the  once 
familiar  scenes  of  his 
youthful  days,  from  the  as- 
pect they  wear  to  the  resi- 
dent, who  has  never  been 
farther  out  of  the  county 
than  to  go,  subpoenaed,  to 
the  nearest  city. 

If  he  has  been  a  "globe 
trotter"  and  has  "done" 
old  ruins  until  he  feels  (as 
one  bored  traveler  phrased 
it),  that  he'd  rather  see  a 
brand  new  Yankee  barn 
than  all  the  old  ruins  of 
Europe  !  The  trim  finish 
and  elegant  newness  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Eastern  states  will 
till  him  with  the  purest 
satisfaction. 

Whereas,  if  his  eyes 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  bonanza  wheatfields  of  the  Dakotas,  or  the 
"  walls  of  corn  "  of  Kansas,  he  will  find  the  multitudinous  fences  and  the 
tiny  enclosures  of  these  older-settled  parts  of  ourcountry.  grown  marvelously 
small  since  the  days  of  boyhood,  when  perchance,  he  let  the  old  mare  take  a 
rest,  while  his  fancy  went  wandering  wide  over  the  world. 

He  is  back  again  !  For  a  visit,  mayhap — or  to  spend  the  few  years  that 
yet  remain  of  life.  Have  his  dreams  been  fulfilled  ?  Peradventure !  He 
finds  his  old  companions  greatly  changed — those  that  are  still  in  the  land  of 
tlie  living,  that  is — they  are  gray-haired  men  and  women — fathers  and 
mothers  of  tall,  beautiful  girls  and  brave,  stalwart  sons.  Which  one  of  these 
blooming  maidens  most  resembles  the  little  sweetheart  of  the  old  days  .' 
Alas!  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  "Sweet  Alice"  lies  under 
a  white  stone  in  the  little  graveyard  up  on  the  hill.  He  has  spent  an  hour 
up  there,  and  there  is  a  lump  in  his  throat,  as  he  reads  on  the  headstones  so 
many  names  that  once  he  knew.  Phere  are  more  of  his  old  friends  under 
the  green  earth  than  above  it,  he  tells  himself  sadly. 

But  presently  he  forgets  it  and  falls  to  speculating  o\'er  the  differences  in 
farmer's  methods.  East  and  West.  He  has  in  his  ears  the  busy  hum  of 
numberless   "self-binders,"  and   sees   the  shocks  of  golden   wheat   tossed 


oft  as  by  human  hands.  "  Little  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  fields  !  "  quoth  one 
such  visitor  derisively,  and  the  good  kinsfolk  were  much  incensed  thereat. 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  long  level  furrows  stretching  away  toward  the  set- 
ting sun.  And  yet  he  takes  a  secret  joy,  despite  the  good-humored  derision, 
in  looking  at  them  all — in  the  landscape  so  familiar,  yet  so  strange,  to 
Western  eyes.  He  is  delighted  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  even  the 
neat  sheds,  for  housing  all  the  farm  implements,  come  in  for  approbation, 
although  they  may  jar  on   his  conscience   a   trifle,   remembering  careless 

happy-go-lucky  ways  in  the 
West.  He  watches  the  trol- 
ley-car, albeit  not  an  unfa- 
miliar sight,  with  kindling 
eyes.  He  is  apt  to  smile  in- 
dulgently at  any  objection 
to  its  presence.  He  is  not 
disconcerted  by  a  noisy, 
thronging  crowd,  as  might 
his  brother  from  the  back- 
woods in  the  East,  but  finds 
the  quiet,  old-fashioned  vil- 
lage street,  shaded  by  over- 
hanging elms,  a  triHe  dull. 
It  is  only  the  "  afterglow" 
of  a  poet  that  fits  into  such 
a  scene.  And  our  friend, 
true  man  and  gentleman 
though  he  undoubtedly  is, 
is  //('/ — a  poet!  He  may 
have  poetic,  tender  feeling 
nevertheless. 

For  my  Eastern-born 
farmer,  however  much  he 
may  be  "Westernized," 
keeps  an  une.\pected  fund 
of  sentiment  for  the  old 
home — for  the  days  when 
he  waded  creeks  and  went  through  early  dews  and  lessening  twilights  to 
call  the  cattle  home.  One  might  be  surprised  to  hear  him  describe  the 
unexpected,  pretty  nooks  he  knew  as  a  boy,  when  he  went  —  not  exactly 
gypsying  —  but  berrying,  fishing  and  nutting.  And  he  will  tell  you  of  all 
this  hidden  beauty  with  all  the  fervor  of  romance,  quite  oblivious,  for  the 
moment  of  the  price  of  wheat,  corn  and  hogs. 

It  was  not  "  loneliness,"  as  ( )ctave  Thanet  asserts,  which  tempted  him  to 
sell  the  farm  on  the  prairie  and  move  into  town,  but  the  hope  of  making 
more  money !     And  so  he,  despite  sentiment,  has  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  honest 


penny  (since,  as  they  tell  us,  there  are  no  more  "honest  dollars  !  ")  and  buys,  per- 
haps, an  abandoned  farm  (if  there  tt/y  any  such  ?)  and  proceeds  to  "  fix  up  "  the  build- 
ings in  modern  style  and  to  "  bring  up  "  the  soil  in  accordance  with  modern  methods. 
All  this,  if  he  be  a  progressive  man.  And  he  is  !  For  the  other  kind  never  ceases 
"  to  buy  more  land  ;  to  plant  more  corn  :  to  feed  more  hogs,"  and  in  tliese  engrossing 
occupations  ends  /i/'s  days  on  the  prairie. 

Pages  have  been  written  and  much  ink  wasted  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  solve  the 
conundrum  of  "  Why  does  not  the  boy  stay  on  the  farm .'  "  Hut  who.  Eastern-born 
and  bred,  does  not  remember  how  the  wood-crowned  hill  sloped  to  the  valley  and  all 
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the  landscape  lay  like  a  picture  before  unseeing  eyes.  The  lad,  plowing  out  the  corn,  or 
hoeing  the  potatoes,  walks  as  if  blind.  Vague  fancies  seething  in  his  brain,  yearning 
for  beauty,  change,  a  newer,  wider  life— the  unknown  good  of  unknown  world.  Forth 
he  goes  with  eager  feet  and  more  eager,  e.xpectant  heart.  Because  of  him  the  world  has 
grown,  and  the  roses  bloomed  on  the  desert— or  if  not  roses,  then  grass  and  wheat 
and  corn. 

But,  beneath  all  his  successes  and  honors  and  laurel  leaves,  a  picture  is  enshrined  in 
his  memory;  his  fancy  backward  goes.  Again  he  sees  the  peaceful  fields  lying  green 
under  the  summer  sun— again,  the  stony  brook  gurgles  under  the  branches,  and  the 
robin  and  oriole  sing  in  the  blossomy  orchard.  As  the  shadows  of  the  years  and  of  care 
fall  deeper  over  his  life  and  heart,  hill  and  vale  are  lost  in  a  dreamy  haze.  He  has  for- 
gotten all  that  exasperated  him  in  youth.  It  is  like  the  strange,  weird  glow,  shining 
after  the  sun  has  set !  In  his  memory  the  birds  sang  sweeter,  the  apples  were  larger,  and 
as  for  the  wild  strawberrj— who  has  not  heard  of  that  delicate,  subtile,  vanishing  aroma 
to  which  the  cultivated  varieties  approximate  but  never  attain  ! 

Of  how  much  of  it  may  be  fact  and  how  much  fancy,  our  returning  native  is  no  good 

judge,   since  to  his   mind 

the  strawberry  of  his  bo)'- 

hood  is  simply — well!  the  '   ''  '•'  •• 

ambrosia  of  the  gods  !     .Vnd  the  noisy  brooklet   where   he   went  a-fishin"   (having  played 

truant)  had  as  fine  a  swimmin'  hole  asWhitcomb  Riley's  in  the  old  Brandywine  ! 

For,  the  light,  that  lies  on   land  nor  sea.  shines  over  it  all  with  mystic,  golden,  bewikler- 

insr  radiance. 


But  truth  dwells  ever  h,ilf  between 

Voulh  sees  not,  thro'  familiar  ways, 
The  Kood  and  beauty  underneath. 

Age  backward  turns  in  after  days  ; 
And,  "  Oh  1  to  be  a  boy  again  !" 

The  man.  gray-haired  and  careworn  prays  '. 

And  SO,  it  matters  not  where  his  feet  may  be  set ;  behind 
the  counter  in  the  village  store,  in  the  city  counting  room, 
or  even  on  the  swelling  prairie  with  the  green  waves  run- 
ning over  the  wheat ;  the  miles  and  miles  of  cornfields  and 
orchard,  hedge-enclosed— the  reaction  comes  at  last,  and 
he  makes  a  pilgrimage  back  to  good,  old  Worcester  county, 
still  her  loyal  son  at  heart,  no  matter  what  other  state 
governor  he  has  voted  for  at  election  time.  And  she  wel- 
comes back  her  wandering  children  with  her  sweetest  and 
kindliest  smile  in  the  charming  Indian  .Summer — which  is 
the  afkrgloui  of  the  year,  as  this  belated  allegiance  is  of 
the  heart ! 

MaROAREI'   SrEWART    SiBLEV. 


O,  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  1 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  rapture  ever  new  ! 

Oh.  for  the  voice  and  tire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due  ! 
Blest  be  the  day   1  'scaped  the  wrangling 

Krom  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus"  sty  ; 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike 

Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear  and  eye. 
Teach    beauty,    virtue,    truth    and    love    and 
melody. 

Bcalde. 


THE  LAST  BEAR  HUNT  IN  PRINCETON 

The  last  bear  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Princeton  was  killed  on  the  southerly  slope  of  the  gap  between  Mt.  Wachusett 
and  Pine  Hill,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  entire  locality  is  admirably 
adapted  by  Nature  as  a  home  for  wild  beasts,  as  it  abounds  with  ravines, 
running  water,  rock  caverns  and  heavy  woods  upon  the  slopes  of  mountain 
and  hill.  But  lately  a  fo.\,  with  her  little  ones,  had  a  den  in  one  of  the  cav- 
erns, and  were  quite  a  familiar  sight  to  the  visitors  at  the  Mountain  House. 


The  killing  of  the  bear  already  referred  to  is  a  thrilling 
episode  in  Princeton's  history,  and  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  town  love  to  tell  its  details  as  they  heard  them  from  their 
fathers  and  mothers. 

.■\ccording  to  the  story  the  bear  was  first  seen  at  noon  on 
a  July  day,  and  by  members  of  a  family  that  lived  in  one  of 
I  he  stone  houses  east  of  Pine  Hill.  When  discovered  the 
l)car  was  in  a  "mowing,"  and  upon  first  sight  the  farmer  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  black  calf  belonging  to  him,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  drive  it  from  the  field,  and  in  doing  this  learned  his 
mistake.  The  man  and  bear  both  ran,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  bear  took  to  the  woods  on  Pine  Hill  and  the  man 
]iroceeded  to  alarm  the  neighboring  settlers.  Quickly  a 
cordon  was  formed  around  the  hill,  for  every  one  there 
'in  that  July  afternoon  realized  that  if  the  bear  should  gain 
the  forests  on  Mt.  Wachusett  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
make  his  escape  for  good.  For  this  reason  the  strongest  pos- 
sible guard  was  maintained  on  the  mountain  side  of  the  gap,  and  the  women 
of  the  Gregory  and  Bullard  homesteads,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
aided  in  this  work.  Eventually  the  bear  was  driven  from  the  woods  into  the 
open  slope,  down  which  he  ran,  with  the  evident  intention  of  reaching  the 
mountain  by  the  easiest  route.  But  the  women  stationed  at  this  point,  so 
the  story  runs,  flaunted  their  aprons  so  vigorousi)'  and  shouted  so  loudly 
that  the  frightened  bear  turned  about  and  ran  up  the  slope  and  toward  the 
mountain.     Near  the  crest  of  the  gap  and  out  of  sight  of  the  bear,  was  old 
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Jonas  Key,  the  Davy  Crockett  of  his  time, 
for  he  had  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  many  years  in  gunning  and  trapping. 

On  this  occasiorKhe  instinctively  chose  a 
position  past  which  he  believed  the  bear 
would  go,  on  his  retreat  up  the  hill  to  the 
mountain  side.  He  did  not  err,  for  the  bear 
came  straight  to  his  cover,  and  at  close 
range  a  ball  from  Key's  old  Hintlock  pene- 
trated his  right  shoulder.  The  shot  did  not 
prove  fatal,  and  the  bear  wheeled  in  his 
tracks  and  again  ran  down  hill  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  escape. 

All  the  while  the  little  company  of  farmers 
were  forming  a  smaller  circle  around  the 
wounded  beast,  and  one  of  them,  Charles 
Gregory,  uncle  of  Phineas  E.  and  G.  M. 
Gregory  of  I^rinceton,  fired  a  second  shot, 
and  the  last  wild  bear  to  molest  the  people 
of  the  town  fell  dead.  Later  the  carcass 
was  drawn  to  the  barn  of  Phineas  Gregory, 
a  butcher  by  trade,  and  dressed  by  him. 
The  pelt  was  given  to  Jonas  Key,  because 
he  had  drawn  first  blood,  and  the  carcass 
was  divided  among  the  neighboring  families. 
The  fatal  shot  was  fired  by  Mr.  Gregory,  aN 


he  stood  beneath  a  gigantic  oak,  one  of  a  \eternn  i|uartet, 
all  standing  to-day.      They  are  in  full  view  from  the  veran- 
das of  the  Mountain  House,  and  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
it.     They  are  all  black  oaks,  and  why  they  escaped   the 
woodman's  a.x  decades  ago  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  for 
four  trees  whose  trunks  would  make  a  greater  or  better 
amount  of  lumber  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  local- 
ity whatever.     Theirs  must  be  a  long  and  interesting  his- 
tory, but  in  each  instance   it  is  nearing  the  end,  for  the 
hand   of    death   has    laid 
upon  them,  and  they  are 
dying  by  inches,  from  the 
tops  downward. 

Their  careers  have  been 
tempestuous  ones,  for  they 
stand  in  the  direct  path  of 
the  cold,  strong  and  con- 
stant northwest  wind,  as  it 
comes  full  blast  from  the 
mountain.  That  they  ha\e 
attained  to  so  great  a 
stature,  and  have  lived  to 
so  great  an  age,  shows  at 
least  how  natural  it  is  for 
trees  to  grow  in  Worces- 
ter county  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  A 
curious  provision  of  Na- 
ture is  noticeable  in  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  and  all 
other  trees  in  the  shadow 
of    Mt.   Wachusett.    This 


IS  ail  immense  e.xpansion  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground,  thus  forming  a  powerful  brace  against  the 
wind.  Not  far  distant  from  the  oaks  is  a  walnut,  with  its  entire  top  twisted  and  tangled  into 
a  confused  whorl,  but  the  tree  holds  its  position,  as  it  has  for  centuries,  because  of  its  self- 
furnished  braces.  Its  trunk  and  base  form  a  perfect  druggist's  pestle,  and  the  change  from  the 
pestle  proper  to  the  handle  is  as  abrupt  and  as  great  in  one  as  the  other.  There  are  three  chest- 
nut trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oaks,  every  one  of  which  girths  twenty  feet  at  the  base,  but  taper 
at  four  and  five  feet  above  to  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  This  singular  and  unusual  e.xpan- 
sion at  the  base  of  the  trees  illustrates  how  Nature  adapts  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

Of  the  four  oaks  constituting  the  quartet  the  most  northerly  has  a  circumference  of  fifteen 
feet,  three  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  upper  side,  and  of  thirteen  feet  seven  inches,  at  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  has  a  trunk  twenty  feet  in  length,  without  a  limb  or  Haw  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  ne.xt  tree  to  the  east  is  the  tallest  of  the 
group,  and  its  trunk  has  an  altitude  of  thirty-five 
feet  without  a  limb.  At  three  feet  it  girths  ten 
feet  and  se\en  inches,  .\bove  this  point  there  is 
no  perceptible  variation  in  the  size  of  trunk  up  to 
the  place  of  furcation.  The  third  tree  has  a  trunk 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground  it  measures  twelve  feet  around  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  tree  was  struck  by  lightning. 

The  bolt  mortised  the  tree  from   up   among   the 

]>ranches  down  to   the   ground.     The   mortise   is 

a  foot  in  depth,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  as  straight 

as  a  plumb  line.     The  bolt  was  seen  to  strike  the 

tree   by  Phineas   Gregory,  father   of  the   present 

Phineas  E.  of  Princeton.     The  fourth  tree  is  the 

largest  of  the  quartet.     It  has  a  splendidly-fashioned 

trunk  of  twenty  feet,  without  a  limb.     At  four  feet 

from  the  ground  on  the  lower  side  of  it  girths  fifteen 

feet  and  four  inches. 

G.  A.  Cheney. 

IVomsUT,  Mass. 


THE  INDIANS  IN  LANCASTER 

Lancaster  appears  to  have  been  the  most  sadly 
harassed  town  by  the  Indians  of  any  in  Northern 
Worcester,  for,  besides  the  memorable  captivity  of 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  (elsewhere  alluded  to)  there  were 
many  other  instances  of  Indian  attack  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

Difierent  accounts  vary  in  the  number  of  the  slain 
and  captives  at  the  time  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  car- 
ried off.  But  at  least  there  were  fifty  persons  in  the 
town  at  that  time,  and  one  account  says  fifty-five. 
No  less  than  seventeen  of  Mr.  Rowlandson's  family 
and  connections  were  put  to  death  or  taken  prisoners. 
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He,  at  the  time,  with  Capt.  Kerley,  was  at  Boston,  soliciting  military  aid  from  Governor  Leverett  and 
the  council.  The  anguish  they  felt  on  their  return  is  not  to  be  described.  The  Indians  made  great 
plunder  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  They  were  forced,  however,  to  retreat  on  the  appearance  of 
Capt.  Wadsworth,  who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  people,  immediately  marched 
from  Marlboro,  where  he  was  stationed  with  forty  men.  He  quartered  his  soldiers  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  and  remained  there  some  time;  but  before  his  departure  one  of  his  men  was  killed  by 
the  Indians.  But  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  was  so  great,  and  such  was  the  general  insecurity  of 
the  border  towns,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew,  about  si.\  weeks  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants left  under  their  protection.  Immediately  after  this  desertion  of  the  place  all  the  buildings 
were  reduced  to  ashes  but  two.  For  more  than  three  years  after  this  Lancaster  remained  without 
an  inhabitant.  During  this  time  Mr.  Rowlandson  preached  in  W'ethersfield,  Ct.,  and  there  he  died 
before  the  resettlement  of  the  town.  His  wife  and  two  of  his  children  were  restored  to  him  after 
three  months'  captivity.  Most  of  the  women  and  children  taken  at  this  incursion  of  the  Indians 
returned. 

From  irtSo  to  tCxjz  the  inhabitants  were  not  molested  in  the  resettlement  of  the  town,     liut  upon 


the  breaking  out  of  King  William's  war  the  colonies 
were  again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Canadians,  both 
I'rench  and  Indians,  in  the  calamities  of  which  Lancas- 
ter had  a  large  share. 

( )n  the  i.sth  of  July  (( ).  S.)  \fnj2,  a  party  of  Indians  at- 
tacked the  house  of  I'eter  Joslyn,  and  murdered  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  a  widow,  Whitcomb. 
Flizabeth  Mow,  his  wife's  sister,  was  taken  captive,  but 
afterwards  returned.  Another  child  of  his  was  killed  by 
the  enemy  in  the  wilderness.  .\t  the  time  of  the  assault 
loslyn  was  at  work  in  the  field. 

In  1695,  on  a  .Sunday  morning,  .Vbraham  Wheeler  was 
shell  In  llu-  cnoiiy  lyiiii,'  in   ambush.     Xo  further  injury 


was  done  till  1697,  when  they  entered  the 
town  under  five  leaders,  with  an  intention  to 
commence  an  attack  upon  Thomas  Saw- 
yer's garrison.  It  was  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent that  they  were  deterred  from  their 
plan.  The  gates  of  Sawyer's  garrison  were 
open.  Jacob  Fairbanks,  who  lived  at  half  a 
mile's  distance,  mounted  his  horse,  which 
came  running  to  him  much  frightened,  and 
rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  without 
suspicion,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  son, 
who  was  there.  The  enemy,  supposing  they 
were  discovered,  being  just  ready  to  rush 
into  the  garrison,  relinquished  their  design, 
and  on  retreating  fired  upon  the  inhabitants 
at  work  in  the  fields. 

.\t  no  time,  however,  e.xcepting  when  the 
town  was  destroyed,  was  there  so  much  in- 
jury done,  or  so  many  lives  lost.  They  met 
the  minister.  Rev.  John  Whiting,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  garrison,  and  offered  him 
quarters,  which  he  rejected  with  boldness, 
and  fought  until  he  was  overpowered  and 
killed  by  the  cruel  foe.  After  this  they 
killed  twenty  others,  wounded  two,  who 
afterwards  recovered,  and  took  si.\  captives, 
five  of  whom  in  the  end  returned  to  Lan- 
caster. 
The  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe 
brought  a  short  season 
of  repose.  In  1702  war 
between  F.ngland  and 
France  was  renewed, 
and  again  reached  the 
colonies.  In  1704  seven 
hundred  French  and 
Indians  proceeded 
against  Northampton, 
but  finding  the  inhabi- 
tants prepared  for  an 
attack,  they  turned  their 
course  toward  Lancas- 
ter, e.xcepttwo  hundred 
of  them,  who,  for  some 
reason,  returned.  On 
the  31st  of  July  they 
commenced  a  sudden 
and  violent  attack  in 
the  morning  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  and 
killed  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Wilder  near  the  gate  of  his  own  garrison.  Near  the  same  place,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  they 
killed  three  other  persons.  The  inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in 
numbers.  Capt.  Tyng  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in  Lancaster  with  a  party  of  soldiers;  and 
(apt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he  was  able,  and  marched  with  them  from  Marlboro  to 
the  relief  of  the  town.  They  fought  with  bravery,  but  the  large  number  of  the  enemy  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison.  Upon  this  the  enemy  burned  the  meeting  house  and  six 
otiier  buildings,  and  destroyed  much  of  the  live  stock  of  the  town. 

Before  night  such  numbers  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town  that  the  enemy  retreated,  and  with 
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such  success  that  they  were  not  overtaken  by 
our  soldiers.  What  number  of  the  enemy 
was  killed  at  this  time  is  uncertain,  but  it  w  as 
supposed  to  be  considerable.  A  French  officer 
of  some  distinction  was  mortally  wounded, 
which  greatly  exasperated  them. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  the  same  year,  1704, 
a  party  of  the  enemy  having  been  discovered 
at  Still  River,  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  garrison,  wiih 
divers  others,  went  in  quest  of  them,  .nnd  re- 
turned in  the  evening,  much  fatigued  with  the 
service  of  the  day.  Mr.  Gardiner  (who  had 
been  preaching  several  years  with  the  people 
of  Lancaster,  and  was  now  their  pastor-elect) 
in  compassion  to  the  soldiery,  took  the  watch 
that  night  upon  himself ;  and  coming  out  of 
the  box  late  in  the  night,  upon  some  occasion, 
was  heard  by  one  Samuel  Prescott  in  the 
house,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  who,  sup- 
posing him  an  enemy,  seized  the  first  gun 
which  came  to  hand,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body.  But  the  fatal  mistake  immediately  ap- 
peared;  and  he,  being  carried  into  the  house, 
forgave  the  person  who  shot  him,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  expired,  to  the  great  grief,  not 
only  of  his  consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had 
a  high  esteem  for  him. 


Tliere  in  clo-e  covert  by  some  brook 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee 
That  at  her  fl 
And  the  waters 

With  such  consort  as  tliey  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy  feather'd  sleep 


(In    the    15th    of  <  Ictolier,    1705,  i'homas  .Sawyer,  with    his    son, 

Elias  Sawyer,  and  John    iJigelow,   were  captured   at   his  garrison 

house  about  the  dawn  of  day.     Mr.  Sawyer's  youngest  son,  about 

fourteen  years  of  age,  escaped  through  a  back  window  of  the  house. 

The  Indians  treated  Mr.  Sawyer  with  much  cruelty,  but  at  length 

they   arrived   at   Montreal.     There   Mr.    Sawyer  observed   to  the 

French  governor  that  on  the  river  Chamblee  there  was  a  fine  site 

for  mills,  and  that  he  would  build  a  sawmill  for  him,  provided  he 

would  procure  a  ransom  for  himself,  his  son  and   Bigelow.     The 

governor  readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  as  at  that  time  there  was 

no  sawmill  in  all  Canada,  nor  an  artificer  capable  of  building  one. 

He  accordingly  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  obtained  the  ransom  of 

young  Sawyer  and   Higelow  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  no  sum 

would  purchase  Mr.  Sawyer's  redemption.    Hiin  (being  distinguished - 

for   his  bravery,   which   had   proved   fatal   to   a   number  of  their 

brethren)    they   were   determined   to   immolate.     The   victim   was 

accordingly  led  forth  and  actually  fastened  to  the  stake,  environed 

with   materials  so  disposed  as  to   eflect   a  lingering  death.     The 

savages,  surrounding  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  began  to  anticipate 

the  horrid  pleasure  of  their  captive  writhing  in  tortures  amidst  the 

rising  flames,  and  of  rending  the  air  with  their  dismal  yells.     On  a 

sudden  a  priest  appeared,  and  with  great  solemnity  held  forth  what 

he  declared  to  be  the  key  to  the  gate  of  purgatory,  and  told  them 

that   unless  they  immediately  released    their  prisoner  he   would 

instantly  unlock  those  gates  and  send  them  headlong  thereunto. 

Superstition  prevailed  and  wrought  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 

for  they  at  once  unbound  him  and  gave  him  up  to  the  governor. 

In  one  year  Mr.  Sawyer  completed  a  mill,  when  he  and  Bigelow  were 

discharged.     They  detained  his  son   Elias  one  year  longer,  to  instruct 

them  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in  order,  when  he  was 

amply  rewarded  and  sent  home  to  his  friends,  where  his  father  and  he 

both  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  were  gathered  to  their  graves  in  peace. 

(  )n  .August  5,  1710,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  coming  by  advantage  of  the 

Inishes  very  near  to  Nathaniel  and  Oliver  Wilder,  and  an  Indian  servant, 

at  their  labor  in  the  field,  the  servant  was  killed,  but  the  men  escaped  to 

the  garrison.     .Vnd  this  was  the  last   mischief  done  by  the   Indians   in 

Lancaster. 

THE  SYLVA  OF  MT.  WACHUSETT 

Practically  the  entire  surface  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  constitute  the  area  of  Ml.  Wachusett,  is 
covered  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  forest  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  these  include  almost  every  species 
.ind  variety  comprised  in  the  sylva  of  Worcester  county.  This  great  forest  expanse  is  of  special  interest  and 
\alue  because  it  is  an  original  or  primeval  growth,  and  as  such  is  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  extent  in  the 
rounty.  Here  one  can  see  trees  in  every  stage  of  existence,  from  the  tiny  seedling  to  the  aged  oak  and  hemlock, 
that  completed  their  growth  above  a  century  ago.     Here,  associated  together,  are  the  oaks  and  maples  in  variety, 
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the  American  linden  or  basswood,  the 
canoe,  yellow  and  black  birches,  the  elm, 
butternut,  chestnut,  and  walnuts  in  variety, 
the  white  and  black  ash,  the  white  pine  and 
hemlock,  the  beech,  spruce,  ironwood.  dog- 
wood, sassafras,  poplars  in  variety,  the 
American  spruce  and  the  hornbeam. 

Among  the  shrubs  and  plants  found  upon 
the  slopes  and  summit  of  Mt.  VVachusett  are 
those  common  only  to  mountainous  situa- 
tions. Pleasingly  conspicuous  among  these 
are  the  striped  and  mountain  maples,  both 
of  which  grow  in  profusion  along  the  moun- 
tain carriage  road  and  fringe  the  road  at  its 
base.  The  striped  maple,  as  seen  upon  Mt. 
Wachusett,  is  not  dissimilar  in  color  and 
form  to  the  dwarf  ornamental  Japanese 
maples  now  so  freely  and  advantageously 
used  in  lawn  and  garden  decoration.  It 
grows  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
It  has  a  smooth  bark  that  is  exquisite  in  tlic 
beauty  of  its  green  and  while  stripes.  Its 
large,  yellowish-green  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  long  pendulous  clusters  of  seeds  or  fruit, 
having  pale  green  wings,  and  the  clusters 
are  in  such  abundance  as  to  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  tree. 


I'lie  mountain  maple  is  of  dwarfer  habit  than  the  preceding,  and  it  has  a  light  gray  bark. 
It  Howers  profusely,  and  its  pendulous  clusters  of  fruit  are  furnished  with  wings  of  a  pur- 
plish tinge. 

.■\nother  shrub  wliich  embellishes  the  mountain  roadside  from  base  to  summit  is  the 
panicled  elder,  and  its  presence  in  such  great  abundance  is  all  the  more  singular,  as  it 
is  rare  in  \ew  England  and  not  common  anywhere  except  it  be  on  the  slopes  of  the 
.\lleghany  mountains.  .\s  seen  on  Mt.  Wachusett.  it  is  a  shrub  oftentimes  ten.  and  even 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  its  decidedly  ornamental  appearance  is  produced  by  large,  quite 
compact  panicles  of  bright  scarlet  berries.  The  panicles  are  borne  at  the  terminals  of 
the    shrub    and    the    daz- 


zling hue  of  their  berries 
gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  many  blazing 
torches  of  lire. 
The  .\lpine  or  mountain 
..>  i.tuMi  .VMM  i:  raspberry,     sometimes 

called  the  cloudberry,  is 
common  upon  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  VVachusett,  and  is  one  of  its  prized  floral 
features  in  June  and  July.  While  this  herbaceous  shrub  is  found  in  upland  woods 
in  various  portions  of  Worcester  county,  it  is  only  in  limited  quantities,  except  in 
Princeton,  where  it  lines  the  tree-shaded  roads  and  fills  the  little  dells  and  nooks 
of  mountain  and  hillside.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  large,  five-lobed  leaves 
and  its  singular  rose-colored  flowers. 


The  forest  which  clothes  the  area  of  Mt.  Waclniselt  has  an 
infinite  charm  in  its  picturesqueness.  and  the  individual  tree  con- 
tributing most  to  this  end  is  the  hemlock.  Life  on  the  mountain 
side  seems  congenial  to  it.  for  it  stands  erect  through  storm  and 
wind,  and  when  death  comes  at  last  it  occupies  its  upright  po.si- 
tion  for  decades  and  generations.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
with  Princeton  people  that  there  are  hemlock  trees  on  the  moun- 
t.iin.  still  erect,  iliat  have  been  dead  for  one  hundred  years. 


G.  A.  Cheney. 


//; 


.1/,/ 


This  is  tlie  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  anc 

i  the  hemlock. 

Mearded  with  moss,  and  in  Barraents  green,  indistincl  ii 

n  the  twilight. 

Stand  like  Druids  of  old  with  voices  sad  and  prophetii 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  teneath  i 
Leaped  like  the  roe.  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland 
The  voice  of  the  huntsman  ? 
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THE   FIRST  SNOW 

Out  in  the  misty  moonlight 
The  lirst  5nowflal<es  1  see. 

As  they  frolic  among  the  leatirss 
Limbs  of  the  apple  tree. 

Faintly  they  seem  to  whisper 
As  round  tlie  bougli  they  cling.  - 

We  are  the  ghosts  of  the  blossoms 
That  died  in  the  enrly  spring. 

Muni;,. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  NASHAWAYS 

The  land  now  occupied  bj-  the  to\vn.s  of  Lancaster, 
Leominster,  Clinton  and  Harvard,  with  Bolton,  com- 
prised that  fertile  tract  known  as  Nashua  meadows, 
and  was  under  the  control  of  the  great  Sachem 
Sholan  of  the  Nashaway  tribe,  whose  village  was  at 
Waushacum,  now  Sterling.  The  tract  bought  by 
the  English  was  ten  miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide, 
and  the  purchasers  agreed  not  to  molest  the  Indian 
luinlers. 

In  lune,  1740,  Leominster  was  set  off  from  Lancas- 
ter thirty-six  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, joining  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  towns  previously  organized  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Ihifortuuately  the  petition 
for  a  separate  township  is  lost,  nor  can  the  act  of 
incorporation  be  found.  But  the  records  show  the 
interesting  fact,  which  savors  somewhat  of  the  Henry 
George  theories  in  regard  to  the  division  of  hind, 
that  when  Leominster  was  set  off  independently  a 
town  committee  inspected  the  land  and  ruled  that  no 
man  might  claim  more  than  forty  acres  of  the  good 
soil,  while  the  inferior  lands  were  parceled  out  in 
larger  lots. 

The  town  has  played  its  part  in  the  great  upris- 
ings that  have  tested  the  loyalty  of  New  England  ;  in 
1777  a  company  was  sent  to  fight  Burgoyne  at  Iten- 
nington,  but  arrived  too  late  to  engage  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  who  were  already  put  to  fiight  by  Cafes. 


time  that  the  canal  fever  depleted  the  New  York 
finances,  and  Leominster  caught  it  with  the  other  towns. 
Many  invested  all  their  savings  in  buying  shares  of 
turnpikes  that  stopped  not  for  brake,  nor  stayed  not  for 


stone,  but  ran  over  high  hills  and  through  villages  in  a  ruthless  way, 
which  compelled  their  gradual  disuse.  When  the  railway  came  to  the 
town  in  1S45,  prosperity  rode  on  its  rails,  people  found  themselves  within 
hours'  distance  of  Boston  markets,  and  Leominster's  fortunes  throve. 

It  is  no  small  degree  of  well-founded  pride  which  makes  Leominster 
point  out  the  great  rock  maples  and  elms  which  the  villagers  set  out  to 
adorn  the  streets  ;  notwithstanding  poverty  and  political  excitements,  the 
people  had  still  thought  to  spare  for  Nature's  bounty,  and  did  their  best 
to  keep  their  settlement  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings; 


In  common  with  all  Worcester  county.  Leominster  sufi'ered  from  the  de- 
pression of  the  currency  which  followed  the  Revolution,  when  taxes  increased 
greatly,  and  debtors  were  harassed  by  the  stringent  laws  which  made  them 
liable  to  unduly  severe  punishment.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  years  17S4 
and  17S5  over  four  thousand  actions  were  entered  against  debtors  in  Worces- 
ter county,  whose  entire  population  niunbered  but  fifty  thousand  souls.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  17S6,  when  Shays  raised  his  rebellion,  he  had  seventeen 
writs  against  him. 

The    turnpike    fever    raged    over    New    England    at    about    the   same 
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the  largest  elm  now  standing  in  the  town,  which  measures  twenty  feet  in  circumference, 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  was  set  in  1749. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  getting  a  church  and  a  pastor,  the  financial  strin- 
gency was  a  block  in  the  way,  but  the  Puritan  need  for  regular  church  services 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  the  town  chose  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams  for 
their  preacher;  he  was  an  unfortunate  choice  for,  though  brilliant  and  learned,  he 
proved  to  be  too  radical  for  their  powers  of  understanding.     Perhaps  he  inherited  the 

talent  for  martyrdom  from 
his  celebrated  kinsman  ;  he 
certainly  pronounced  his 
liberal  views  with  a  boldness 
^^^   ^  j_^-^^^        ''''"   failed   to    convince    but 

'i^^'^'                                       ^^^I^MjSBSS^m       displeased    his    pa^ishione^^ 
k"^<W  L?KllS(^^Hl^H        instead.     He    was    as   obsti- 

nate as  Williams,  for  though 
given  a  few  months'  grace  in 
which  to  come  to  a  stricter 
conformity  with  the  accepted 
standard  of  interpretation  of 
the  .Scriptures,  he  persisted  in 
his  ciiurse.  and  in  conse- 
quence was  dismissed  from 
his   pulpit.     For  many  years 

^,,^^ „,..., he  continued   to  e.\pound   his 

original  views,  which 
Leominster  mostly  considered  heresies,  at  his  own  home,  and  the  critical  congregation 
went  without  any  preaching  for  a  long  time. 

Perhaps  Leominster  felt  the  effects  of  its  somewhat  simple  educational  resources, 
which,  for  the  lirst  fifty  years  of  the  town's  separate  existence,  were  confined  to  the 
Bible,  the  Psalter,  and  Dilworth's  Speller!  Things  doubtless  bettered  when  the  Rural 
Repositary  was  published  by  the  lirst  printers  in  1795. 

The  first  lawyer  in  the 
town  was  .'\sa  Johnsun, 
who  got  his  education  at 
Harvard  College,  gradu- 
ating in  the  class  of  John 
(Hiincy  .Xdaiiis,  on  the 
prize  money  that  he  ob- 
tained in  the  naval  con- 
llicts  in  which  he  engaged 
as  a  volunteer.  Me  was  a 
c|uaint  and  interesting 
man.  with  the  unusual 
power  ol  calling  to  him 
snakes  and  frogs  and 
toads ;  his  fondness  for 
cats,      and     his    political 

favorites  were    indicated,  ikominst 

by  the  fact  that  his  office 

tabby  was  always  named  for  the  public  man,    who,  at 
admiration. 

No  record,  however  slight,  of  Leominster's  story,  should  pass  by  the  hon- 
orable action  of  Major  Hawes,  the  first  grist  miller,  who  was  furnished  the 
capital  for  his  mill  by  subscriptions  from  his  townspeople,  who,  after  endur- 


ing outside  monopolies  till  their  patience  broke,  of  their 
own  accord  gathered  sufficient  money  to  set  up  that  necessary 
institution  ;  Major  Hawes'  mill  prospered,  and  the  honest  man 
voluntarily  paid  back  to  each  subscriber  the  amount  which  he 
had  furnished  toward  the  town  grist  mill. 

Other,  and  different  mills  have  been  established  since  that 
day,  and  the  Pennicock  River,  which  the  white  inheritors  of  its 
resources  call  the  Nashua,  furnishes  power  for  many  clacking 
wheels.  To  the  south  the  smaller  town  of  Steriing  sees  its  popu- 
lation assume  striking  proportions  each  year,  when  camp-meet- 
ing time  fills  the  hotels  and  cottages  upon  the  shores  of  its  lake. 


he   time,    held  his 


This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  since  the  Indian  times  as  Lake 
Waushacum,  which  is  now  a  resort  for  boating  and  y.achting  parties,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Indian  regattas  when  Sholan  was  sachem  and  held  his  pow-wows 
here;  and  the  red  men  brought  their  dead  to  their  old  burial  place  at  its 
southern  extremity.     When  the  Boston   and   Maine  railway   was  cut   through 
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m.iiiy  of  the  graves  were  opened,  and 
the  braves  disclosed  to  curious  eyes 
as  they  sat  among  their  weapons  and 
pipes,  wliich  have  now  become  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  as  relics.  Mr. 
Gates,  who  has  lived  near  the  old  bury- 
ing ground  for  over  seventy  years,  has 
kept  some  of  these  stone  implements 
in  his  possession. 

The  oldest  portion  of  Sterling  long 
retained  the  name  of  "  Chocksett," 
which  marked  its  connection  with  its 
original  owners,  the  Nashaways,  who 
called  the  town  site  Woonsechocksett : 
in  its  shortened  form  this  name  was 
chosen  by  the  local  lire  company  for 


their  engine  ;  itself  of  a  respectable  age, 
having  reached  its  half  century  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
Chocksett  engine  has  not  often  been 
called  upon  to  perform  active  service  by 
leaving  its  resting  place  under  a  pear 
tree,  if  one  may  judge  of  its  capacity  of 
being  moved  by  the  depth  of  the  mud  it 
stands  in  !  The  familiar  long-handled 
brakes,  leathern  buckets,  and  fire  axes 
chained  to  the  machine,  which  make  up 
its  equipment  attest  to  the  infrequency 
of  fires  in  Sterling.  It  looks  almost  as 
old  as  the  great  stone  chair  which  stands 
on  the  town  common,  under  the  maples, 
how  or  when  fashioned  no  one  knows. 


A   SNOW  STORM  ON  THE  HILLS 

Among  tlie  hill  towns  of  Worcester 
county,  in  the  time  when  winter's  winds 
are  coldest,  the  all  important  subject  ol 
weather  is  oftenesi  the  tupic  of  conversa 


tion  or  greeting,  when  team  meets  team  in  the  drifted 
road,  or  farmers  gather  for  a  country  tea;  and  its 
signs  and  prognostications  are  a  source  of  proble- 
matical interest  to  the  country  folk. 

Some  wiseacres  and  ancient  gra\heards  consider 
themsehe    (ml   ii     r  nsidered)  well  \ei  ed  in   this 


Une,  and  the  words  of  prophecy  that  drop  from  their  lips  are 
generally  listened  to  with  respect. 

But  in  our  village,  when  the  first  week  in  December  had 
given  us  fine  sleighing,  our  old  weather  prophet  announced 
a  thaw  soon  ;  but  when,  instead  of  thawing,  the  thermometer 
dropped  to  zero  and  the  youthful  wind  howled  a  wild  wel- 
come to  approaching  winter,  the  luckless  prophet  became  a 
subject  of  derision,  and  the  mention  of  "Cowing's  thaw  "  a 
source  of  laughter,  but  the  laughers  had  themselves  to  be 
laughed  at  later,  for  the  thermometer  dwelt  steadily  for 
several  days  in  the  "forties,"  a  week  later  and  the  hills 
became  bare  and  brown,  relieved  now  and  then  by  a  streak 
of  snow  under  an  old  stone  wall. 
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a  sure  sign.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail."  Then  horse  and 
sleigh  is  brought  to  the  door  and  some  member  of  the 
family  goes  to  town  for  supplies,  and  the  mother  goes,  too, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  pleasant  weather  and  good  sleigh- 
ing, to  visit  some  friend  or  acquaintance.  The  oil  can 
is  filled  and  the  grocer)'  stock  replenished  at  the  village 
store,  for  the  tiirifty  farmer  has  no  mind  to  allow  a  storm 
to  come  and  find  his  larder  empty,  .-^s  every  one  else 
does  likewise,  the  cutters  are  Hying,  many  and  merrily, 
about  the  little  town,  and  the  bells  are  singing  a  noisy  song 
in  derision  of  hard-hearted  winter. 

When  the  ne.\t  morning  dawns  the  sky  is  gr.iy  and 
colorless,  the  woods  on  the  distant  hill  a  chilly  blue,  and  the 
air  is  cold  and  bitter.     \ery  gradually,  indeed,  the  moisture 


ion,  but  in  the  country  thing.s  are  otherwi 
a  "snow  and  blow"  sometimes  postpone; 
sociable  or  lyceum  a  week  or  more. 

There  comes  a  day  of  days  in  the  w  inter 
mild   and   bracing;   the   sky   a   cloudless 


■J^jltki 


and 
some 


the  air  is 
blue ;  the 


Tile  city  folk  are  fortunate  in  their 
habitation,  for  if  someg.iyety  is  plannetl, 
a  blixzard,  a  rainstorm,  or  a  squall,  docs 
not  interfere  with  pleasure,  and  a  cab  or 
a  street  car  transports  the  pleasure 
■ii-'-kers  \v;inn    nnri  rli\-.  to  thrir  rlfslinn 


■  :t  the  skies  seems  to  settle  closer  down 
upon  us,  and  toward  night  the  snow-flakes 
line  ;  first  one  or  two  stray  messengers 
I  im  above,  then  others,  falling  after 
ilieni  until,  by  and  by.  I  he  air  is  full  of 
I  lie  tiny  flakes.  If  they  were  large  and 
ff.uhery  we  should  know  that  it  was  a 
iiLjht  storm  that  was  upon  u.s  but  as 
I  icy  are  fine  and  small,  and  as  we  see  the 
wind  sometimes  gently  blow  a  little 
wreath  into  the  air  from  the  woodshed 
roof  we  know  that  it  is  a  storm  of  a 
different  character  which  has  come 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  "  northeaster,"  but  it 
ni.ay  mean  a  "blizzard."  There  is  a 
AT  KoiiTii  I.I  ..MiN-Ti;i;  degree  of  difference  between  the  two,  for 

while  a  "northeaster"  is  a  bad  enough 
storm  to  ve.x  our  patience,  it  means  only  three  or  four  days  of  blockaded  roads 
and  indoor  life,  but  a  blizzard  means  more,  sometimes  one  week,  oftener  two, 
and  also  a  more  ferocious  onslaught  of  wind  and  snow. 

.\11  night  the  snow-flakes  fall,  and  when  morning  conies,  they  do  not  cease, 
and  although  e\-ery  small  object  is  buried  deep  in  snow,  and  every  larger  one 


roads  a  wcU-tiodden  snowy  [jatli,  but  off  in  the  distance,  Iwehe  miles  away, 
as  the  crow-  Hies,  a  low,  rumbling  noise  is  sometimes  lieard.  with  now  and 
then  a  faint  whistle. 

Then  says  the  old  farmer  with  dolorous  accent :"  To-day  is  a  weather 
breeder.     It  will  suirni  to-morrow,  for  I  hear  the  trains  in  H ,  and  that  is 
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vey  us  to  the  land  of  the  midnio;ht  sun,  and  where  the  roselnish  screams  across  the  wind 


,in  armorer  is  whettina 


battle  axes  wliich  will  onard 


and   just  as  the 


has    a  wliite  o'erhanging   roof;    they  are   still  addin 

more   as   they   thickly,  silently  fall.     Toward   evening 

however,  there  is  a  gradual  diminut 

sun    retires    for    the    night    the 

clouds  break  away  in  the  west 

and  give   us   a  glimpse   of   his 

cold  splendor. 

In  the  morning,  when  we 
wake,  the  bitter  wind  is  playing 
a  noisy  overture  in  preparation 
for  a  louder,  quicker,  battle 
hymn.  Then  at  a  corner  where 
forest,  road  and  fence,  ha\e 
formed  a  clever  cul  de  sac,  the 
wind  cannon  begins  to  boom, 
and  the  snow  driven  before  his 
mighty  gun,  is  swept  high  and 
far  across  orchard  and  meadow 
lot  to  where,  half  a  mile  away,  a 
grove  of  high  pine  trees  uprears 
a  solid  front,  and  receives  it 
close  in  its  mighty  arms,  to  keep 
it  prisoner  until  gentle  spring- 
plays  mediator  and  releases  it 
from  its  jail,  a  gentle,  rippling 
stream,  which  runs  away  to  a 
swamp  where  cowslips  blow. 

The  sun's  pale  beams  have  no 


ow  pane 

;  on  the  way.  Hobgoblins  are  hover- 
ing all  around,  venting  their  anger 
and  derision  in  strange  and  unknown 
noises.  The  battle  of  the  wind  and 
snow  continues  until  three  days  per- 
haps are  spent  gradually  dying,  not  so 
noisy  in  their  anger,  till  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  third  night  we  wake  to  a 
stillness  which  seems  unreal.  Then 
in  the  morning  the  men,  who  through 
the  storm  have  been  oiling  or  mend- 
ing harnesses,  preparing  grist  for 
mill,  or  enjoyinga  well-earned  leisure, 
sally  forth  armed  with  shovels  10 
attack  the  snowdrifts  whicii  render 
the  road  impassaljle. 

Those  on  the  stage  road  are  earlier 
astir  for  the  mail  which  has  been 
snowbound,  for  the  storm 
must  be  on  time  to-day,  and 
ihe  carriers,  too,  who  take 
the  cream  to  the  creamery  in 
the  valley,  must  be  on  hand 
with  a  three-days'  crop  of 
cream,  which  will  mean  a 
long  day's  work  for  the  but- 
termakers. 

\\'hen  we,  of  the  women 
kind,  have  seen  the  small 
.irmy  of  men  pass  along  the 
drifted  road  wilh  a  pack  of 
boys  skirmishing  in  their 
rear,  we  don  rubber  boots 
and  out-of-door  garments  and 
plunge  in  the  fresh-made 
track  for  a  little  distance  to 
sue  what  strange  drifts  and 
liullows  have  been  made  b\ 
last  night's  wind. 

Where  nothing  checks  the 
iiiward  sweep  of  snow  the 
ground  is  left  bare,  but  if  a 
barn,    or   wall,    or    clump   of 


DECEMBER 

Dinimest  and  briglitest  month  am  I, 

My  short  days  end,  my  leni^thening  days  bt-yin  : 
What  matters  more  or  less  sun  in  the  sky, 

When  allis  sun  within? 
Ivy  and  privet  dark  as  night, 

1  weave  with  hips  and  liave  a  clieeifu!  show  ; 
.And  holly  for  a  beauty  and  delight. 

And  milky  mistletoe. 
While  high  above  them  all  1  set 

\'ew  twigs  and  Christmas  roses  pure  and  pale 
Then  spring  her  snowdrop  and  her  violet 

May  keep,  so  sweet  and  frail ; 
May  keep  each  merry  singing  bird. 

Of  all  her  happy  birds  that  smging  build: 
For  Tve  a  carol  which  some  shepherds  heard 

Once,  in  a  wintry  field. 


Chr 


t  Niimiti 


power  to  grapple  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
window  panes  are  coated  thick  with  ferns 
and  fronds,  and  shapes  of  tropical  plants,  a 
cunningly  devised  torture  to  reinind  us  in 
our  Northern  jail  of  sunnier  climes.  The 
wind  is  reinforced  ten  thousand  strong  at 
night,  and  howls  and  battles  round  us  till 
we  woo  in  vain  the  goddess  sleep,  and  our 
disordered  imaginations  are  permeated  with 
strange  and  weird  fancies. 

.At  the  northwestern  corner  of  our  prison 
house  a  chariot  and  four  prancing  steeds  are 
ramping,  tearing,  plunging,  wai'.ing  to  con- 


tiees  st  md  in  the  way,  it  rebounds  to  pile  a  drift 
deep  ind  high  liefore  the  olfending  structure. 

In  the  little  village  graveyard  the  ghosts,  it 
seems  hive  been  at  work  in  an  uncanny  battle- 
held  and  some  of  the  smaller  stones  are  buried 
dei  p   while   others   are   shorn   of   the   protecting 

\Lili(l  )f  snou-,  and  still  the  tallest  ones  uprear 
1  slcndci  t'>p.  half  bnried  as  they  are. 

Just  as  the  road  dips  over  the  brow  of  a  hill 
a  precipice  is  formed,  high  and  steep,  and  the 
snow,  which  has  whirled  over  its  topmost  crag, 
has  formed  the  strange  semblance  of  an  old  man's 
heai-1.    percliance   a   monument   to  the   departed 
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god,  who,  (lying,  scooped  a  cradle  in  the  snowy  clill. 
in  which  lo  nurture  the  infant  wind,  iis  last  born  child 
who,  before  many  weeks  are  done,  will  rise  in  iis  brawny 
youth  to  again  woo  in  iis  father's  phue  the  coy  and  mod- 
esi  snow. 

Ci.ic.\ii:xriNA  vciN  N.\ii\ii;r. 


Thrice  happy  he  1  who  on 


the  I 


iidc 


Of   a  romantic  mount.iin, 

forest  crown'd. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected 

shade  recUn,;s ; 
Or   in    the   Relid  caverns 

woodhine  wrought. 
And    (re-h    bedewd    with 

ever  spouting  s'reams. 
Sits  coolly  calm;  while  all 

the  woild  without. 
Unsalisly'd  and  sick  tosses 

at  noun 
Kniblem  instructive  of  the 

\\  ho  keeps  his  temper'd 
mind  serene  and  pure. 

And  every  passion  aptly 
harmoniid 

Amid  a  jarrinR  world  wilh 


.ippearanceof  a  wood  fire.  This  seems  lo  me  blasphemy.  Do  you  think  a  cat  would  lie  down 
Ijeforeit.'  Can  you  poke  it  ?  If  you  can't  poke  it,  it  is  a  fraud.  To  poke  a  wood  fire  is  more 
-olid  enjoyment  than  almost  anything  else  in  the  world.  Tne  crowning  human  virtue  in  a 
man  is  to  let  his  wife  poke  the  fire.  I  do  not  know  how  any  virtue  whatever  is  possible  over 
an  imitation  gas  log.     What  a  sense  of  insincerity  the  family  must  have,  if  they  indulge  in  the 

hypocrisy  of  gathering  about  ii. 
Wilh  this  center  of  untruthfulness, 
what  must  the  life  of  the  family 
be .'  Perhaps  the  father  will  be 
living  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  on  a  salary  of  four  thousand  ; 
perhaps  the  motlier.  more  beautiful 
and  younger  than  her  beautiful 
daughters,  will  rouge  :  perhaps  the 
young  ladies  will  make  wa.xwork. 
A  cynic  might  suggest  as  the  motto 
of  modern  life  this  simple  legend — 
"just  as  good  as  the  real."  I!ut 
1  am  not  a  cynic,  and  I  hope  for  the 
rekindling  of  wood  fires,  and  a 
return  of  the  beautiful  home  light 
from  them.  If  a  wood  fire  is  a 
lu.vury  it  is  cheaper  than  many  in 
-M  which  we  indulge  without  thought, 

and  cheaper  than  the  visits  of  a 
doctor,  made  necessary  by  the  want  of  ventilation  in  the 
house.  N'ot  that  1  have  anything  against  doctors:  I 
only  wish,  after  they  have  been  to  see  us  in  a  way  that 
seems  so  friendly,  they  had  nothing  against  us. 

My  fireplace,  which  is  deep,  and  nearly  three  feet 
wide,  lias  a  broad  hearthstone  in  front  of  it.  where  the 
live  coals  tumble  down,  and  a  pair  of  gigantic  brass 
andirons.  The  brasses  are  burnished  and  sliine  cheer- 
fully in  the  liieliLjht.  and  on  either  side  stand  tall  shovel 


^'\3 


THE  OLD  FIREPLACE 

When  you  think  of  the  old  lioniestead,  if  you  ever  do, 
your  thoughts  go  straight  to  the  wide  chimney  and 
its  burning  logs.  No  wonder  that  you  are  ready  to 
move  from  one  fireplaceless  house  to  another.  Hut  \-ou 
have  something  just  as  good  you  say.  \es.  I  have 
lieard  of  it.  This  age,  which  imitates  everything,  even 
lo  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  has  invented  a  fireplace 
with  artificial  iron,  or  composition  logs  in  it,  hacked 
and  painted,  in  which  gas  is  burned,  so  that  it  has  the 


and  tongs,  like  sentries,  mounted  in 
brass.  The  tongs,  like  the  two-handed 
sword  of  Bruce,  cannot  be  wielded  by 
puny  people.  We  burn  hickory  wood, 
cut  long.     We  like  the  smell  of  this 

aromatic  forest  timber,  and  is  clear  flame.  The  birch  is  also  a  sweet  wood  for  the  hearth,  w'ith 
a  sort  of  spiritual  flame  and  even  temper  —  no  snappishness.  Some  prefer  the  elm.  which  holds 
fire  so  well  ;  and  I  have  a  neighbor  who  uses  nothing  but  apple-tree  wood — a  solid  family  sort  of 
wood,  fragrant  also,  and  full  of  delightful  suggestions.  But  few  people  can  affoid  to  burn  up 
their  fruit  trees.     I  should  as  soon  think  of  lighting  the  fire  with  sweet  oil  that  comes  in  those 

graceful  wicker-bound 
flasks  from  Naples,  or 
with  manuscript  ser- 
mons, which,  however, 
do  not  burn  well,  be 
they  never  so  dry— not 
half  so  well  as  printed 
editorials. 

Few  people  know 
hou  to  build  a  wood 
fire,  but  everybody 
thinks  he  or  she  does. 
Vou  want,  first,  a  large 
backlog,  which  does 
not  rest  on  the  and- 
irons. This  will  keep 
your  fire  forward,  radi- 
ate heat  all  day,  and 
late  in  the  evening  fall 
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into  a  ruin  of  glowing  coals, 
like  the  last  clays  of  a  good 
man,  whose  life  is  the  richest 
and  most  beneficent  at  the 
close,  when  the  flames  of  pas- 
sion and  the  sap  of  youth  are 
burned  out,  and  there  only  re- 
main the  solid,  bright  elements 
of  character.  Then  you  want  a 
forestick  on  the  andirons  :  and 
upon  these  build  the  fire  of 
lighter  stuff.  In  this  way  you 
have  at  once  a  cheerful  blaze, 
and  the  fire  gradually  eats  inio 
the  solid  mass,  sinking  down 
with   increasing    fervor  ;    coals  ^  "■ 

drop  below,  and  delicate  tongues 

of  flame  sport  along  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  forestick. 
There  are  people  who  kindle  a  fire  underneath.  But  these 
are  conceited  people  ^ho  are  wedded  to  their  own  way. 
I  suppose  an  accomplished  incendiary  always  starts  a  fire  in 
the  attic,  if  he  can.  I  am  not  an  incendiary,  but  I  hate 
bigotry.  I  don't  call  those  incendiaries  veiy  good  Chris- 
tians, who,  when  they  set  fire  to  the  martyrs,  touched  off  the 
fagots  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  make  them  go  slow.  Besides, 
knowledge  works  down  easier  than  it  does  up.  Education 
must  proceed  from  the  more  enlightened  down  to  the  more 
ignorant  strata.  If  you  want  better  common  schools  raise 
the  standard  of  the  colleges,  and  so  on.  Build  your  fire  on 
top.     Let  your  light  shine.     I  have  seen  people   l.>uild  a  fnre 


QUIET  OLD  ACE 

The  people  in  our  okl  New  Kngland  villages  are  like  cats, 
I  hey  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  homes,  to  the  places  where 
they  have  always  lived.  How  often  we  hear  of  a  cat  who  con- 
stantly returns  to  the  house  where  she  has  been  brought  up, 
nothing  but  actual  starvation  will  tempt  her  to  leave,  even  when 
the  house  is  wholly  unoccupied  and  deserted.  Pussy  returns 
again  and  again  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  live  there,  and  when  the 
house  is  reoccupied,  and  a  family  finally  moves  in.  Pussy  appears 
and  establishes  herself  as  a  member  of  the  new  household.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  dogs  are  fond  of  people,  of  individuals, 
but  that  cats  only  are  fond  of  places.  This  home-loving  trait 
may  not  be  an  exclusively  New  P'.ngland  characteristic,  but  that 
it  is  true  of  our  New  England  ancestors,  no  one  will  deny.  They 
care  little  for  people ;  make  comparatively  few  new  friends  ;  are 


often  cold  and  unresponsive  to  strangers,  but  are  contented  to  live  month  after  month,  year 
afteryear,  "  all  sole  alone  "  at  the  home  of  their  father's,  even  with  the  house  tumbling  down 
around  them,  with  their  children  gone  or  scattered,  with  the  comforts  of  life  departed,  with 
nothing  but  the  hearthstone  and  the  roof  remaining,  we  find  our  patient  New  England  men 
and  women  clinging  to  the  old  home,  where  memories  of  their  childhood,  their  marriage,  their 
maturity,  lead  them  gradually  on  to  the  time  when  they  find  themselves  old  and 
lonely,  yet  longing  only  to  be  permitted  to  remain  and  die  in  sight  of  the 
familiar  trees  and  stone  walls  of  their  childhood. 

Every  Massachusetts  village  can  boast  of  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  these 
home  lovers,  who  are  approaching  or  have  just  passed  their  eightieth  birthday 
—one  old  man  whom  we  all  in  our  village  still  hold  in  loving  remembrance,  was 
a  familiar  figure  on  our  street,  until  one  day  he  came  no  more.  His  tall, 
slightly-bent  figure,  seemerl  always  to  recall  the  days  of  small  clothes,  knee 


under  a  balky  horse  ;  but  he  wouldn't  go  — he'd  be  a  horse  martyr  lirsl. 
A  fire  kindled  under  one  never  did  him  any  good.  Of  course  you  cm 
make  a  lire  on  the  hearth  by  kindling  it  underneath,  but  that  does  ni>i 
make  it  right.     I  want  my  hearth  fire  to  be  an  emblem  of  tlic  best  tliing-<. 

C/1.7/-A-S  DudUy    Il'anur. 
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breeches  and  tied  wig.  Whenever  I  spoke  to 
him  and  received  in  reply  his  toiirteous  greet- 
ing, the  picture  of  the  old-time  gentleman, 
drawn  by  Holmes,  came  to  my  mind,  for 

■•Heliada  Koiiun  n..,.:. 
;\nd  liii  du-wk  was  like  :i  r.,v.- 
In  tliu  ^now.  ■ 

He  was  not  in  ail  respects,  though,  a  "last 
leaf,"  altho'  he  was  out  in  all  weathers.  L'ntii 
within  ten  days  of  his  death  he  passed  four 
times  a  day  between  his  home  and  the  little 
shop,  where  he  attentively  and  kindly  supplied 
the  wants  of  all  customers,  from  the  merest  tot, 
with  her  "stick  of  candy,  please,"  to  the 
farmer  in  quest  of  broad  straw  hat  or  warm 
knit  mittens.  That  shop,  with  its  heterogene- 
ous collection,  which  comprised  almost  every- 
thing, was  a  curiosity  to  strangers,  and  chance 
visitors,  who  would  sometimes  stray  in  there  to 
buy  a  'souvenir  of  the  place,"  and  of  pathetic 
interest  to  the  villagers,  who  wondered  how  he 
even  made  any  money,  he  had  so  few  cus- 
tomers. It  was  said  that  his  method  of  doing 
business  was  always  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  what- 
ever article  was  called  for,  immediately  afli-r 
llie  request  was  made.  Hy  following  this  plan 
his  collection  long  ago  outgrew  the  dimensions 
of  the  room   he   originally   occupied,   making 


^•#i 


another  room  necessary,  so  that  it  was  common  to  see 
him  suddenly  disappear  into  this  side  room,  or  hear  the 
creak  of  his  footsteps  in  the  loft  above,  from  whence  he 
would  shortly  reappear,  bearing  the  desired  article.  Too  modest  to  have 
his  own  name  appear  anywhere  about  the  premises,  there  was  one  sign, 
however,  that  confronted  every  stray  visitor  or  eager  customer,  as  soon  as 
he  or  she  entered  the  door  of  his  little  shop,  and  on  it  was  displayed  a 
motto  that  revealed  his  obliging  spirit— his  desire  to  please  all— for  it 
said   (in  irregular  .nnd  defective   letters  in  black)    "If  you  don't  see  what 


you  w.iiit  please  ask  for  it."  <  In  one  side  of  the  room,  in  front  of  a  window,  was  his  shoemaker's 
bench,  for  that  was  his  trade,  where  he  did  a  small  business  in  mending  shoes.  His  most  treas- 
ured possession  was  a  small  show  case  fastened  to  the  wall.  It  had  a  glass  front,  and  behind  this 
were  displayed  his  choicest  articles.  There  was  one  large  doll,  with  a  wa.\  face  and  stiff  wa.xen 
hair.     This  doll  stood  there,  the  admiration  of  the  village 

_- children,  year  after  year,  until,  at  last,  one  of  its  eyes  fell 

out  and  was  lost  in  the  inner  recesses  of  its  head.  This 
calamity  called  forth  much  loud-spoken  sympathy  from  the 
children,  but  tended  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  their 
interest  in  this  ancient  tenant  of  the  show  case. 

He  never  failed  to  attend  church  every  Sunday,  even  on 
those  days  so  stormy  that  men  younger  and  stronger  than 
he  found  in  the  weather  a  convenient  e.xcuse  for  staying  at 
home.  It  had  been  his  pride  and  delight  in  his  younger 
days  to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  when  his  voice  became  too 
weak  for  him  to  take  his  part  there  he  still  kept  a  seat  near 
the  great  organ,  that  he  might  draw  strength  from  its 
giant  pulsations.  On  very  cold  days  he  would  occupy 
a  rocking-chair  near  the  big  stove  down  stairs.     One  very 


bleak  d.iy,  when  snow  and  wind  were  holding  high  carnival,  meeting  him  on 
my  daily  tramp  to  the  post  office  I  said.  "Well  !  Mr.  X..  you  and  I  are  never 
afraid  of  the  weather,  are  we  ?  "  "  No  !  "  said  he,  "  We're  plucky  ;  it's  only 
the  cA/ folks  that's  afraid  of  the  weather."  .\nd  so  the  dear  old  man  passed 
through  life  plucky  to  the  last. 

Then   there   is   the   fine   old   gentlewoman,  who   always   does   her   hair 
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llie  little  feminine  acts  of  the  toilet,  but  she  says  she  is  too  old  to  learn  now, 
and  we  have  for  years  been  familiar  with  her  old  blue  cloak  and  older  silk 
hood,  converting  her  into  a  veritable  "  Meg  Merrilies  "  when  the  wind  plays 
persistently  into  those  same  silvery  locks,  so  we  must  remember  that  "  as  the 
body  is  more  than  raiment,"  so  a  well-clothed  mind  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
fine  clothes.  That  she  has  a  genuine  love  for  beautiful  things  is  shown  in 
quite  a  pretty  fancy  for  painting  and  poetry;  and  many  a  stray  sketch  in  color 
or  verse  of  our  ancestral  homes,  or  bits  of  landscape  or  garden  bloom,  find 
their  way  into  the  church  fairs,  or  into  many  homes  in  commemoration  of 
birthdays,  or  other  anniversaries.  Her  eighty  years  of  busy  life  has  not 
weakened  her  hand  or  brain,  nor  impaired  their  skillful  touch.  Her  home  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  on  "our  street,"  with  its  high-branching  elms  and 
well-kept  terraces.  There,  below  the  first  terrace  are  always  found  the  earliest 
daffodils,  sprinkling  like  golden  stars  the  bright  grassy  slope.  There  the  first 
lily-of-the-valley  sends  forth  its  fragrance  from  its  shaded  bed  on  the  other 
^ide  of  the  house.  The  orchard  of  fine  old  apple  trees  stretches  away  in 
regular  rows,  making  sunny  vistas  back  to  the  bank  overlooking  the  low- 
meadow  lands  beyond  ;  tempting  me  to  walk  back  to  that  bank  to  get  a  view  of 
those  peaceful   meadows,  and  of  the  sparkling  river  that  winds  along  between 


(which  is  a  beautiful  silvery  gray)  in  true  Boston  style,  with 
three  putTs  on  each  side  of  her  face,  while  the  back  is 
combed  high  and  surmounted  with  a  handsome  shell  comb. 
.She  dresses  entirely  in  soft  grays,  keeps  up  with  all  questions 
of  the  day,  and  welcomes  with  true  old-time  hospitality  all. 
both  old  and  young,  who  visit  her  in  her  low-browed  rambling 
house  at  the  west  end  of  our  elm-shaded  street.  In  her 
young  days  she  lived  in  New  York,  and  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  people  well  known  in  literary  circles  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  and  the  mere  mention  of  many  a 
name,  now  historical,  will  gain  for  you  an  entrance  to  the 
ever-open  and  well-lighted  gallery  of  her  memory,  wherein 
you  spend  a  delightful  hour,  now  visiting  the  Gary  sisters  in 
tlieir  home  on  Twentieth  Street,  now  joining  in  receptions  to 
Harriet  Martineau,  given  to  welcome  her  to  this  country,  or 
getting  a  glimpse  into  the  daily  life  of  Horace  Greeley  or 
some  other  one  of  your  spirit  friends.  Of  course  one  branch 
of  her  family  first  took  root  in  this  country  in  historic,  old 
Salem,  and  some  of  her  stories  lost  nothing  in  delight  or 
favor  on  this  account;  stories  told  with  a  snap  and  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  which  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  tlie  humor  of  a 
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situation  as  well  as  a  fine  insight  into  charactei 
Since  her  husband's  death,  a  score  of  years  ag 
or  more,  and  her  retirement  to  this  quiet  home 
among  our  Massachusetts  hills,  she  has  spent  hei 
time  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  friends  of 
her  childhood,  a  few  of  them  growing  old  togethei 
In  one  of  these  girlhood  friends  we  find  another 
of  our  octogenarians.  A  woman  of  slighter  build, 
with  a  fine  face,  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  the  same 
silvery  hair,  that  our  Massachusetts  air  seems  to 
bestow  upon  the  aged.  She  belongs  to  the  "  best 
family  in  our  village  ;  "  was  once  the  belle  of  the 
street,  and  her  mind  now,  in  her  eightieth  year,  is 
so  bright  and  acute  as  to  be  equaled  by  few,  evei) 
of  later  generations.  Her  mind  is  far  finer  an<! 
better  kept  than  her  raiment.  We  would  all  call 
her  a  handsome  woman  if  she  would  but  attend  to 


prettily-tringed  banks,  over  its  shallow  bed.  There  is  a  mountain,  of  course,  near  our  vil- 
lage, and  one  unusually  warm  day  in  early  spring,  we  walked  up  the  mountain  road  before 
breakfast.  The  sun  had  not  yet  thawed  the  frozen  mud,  so  we  could  climb  with  compara- 
tive comfort,  as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  day.  A  brook  runs  by  the  roadside  charming  us  with 
its  music,  and  the  woods  are  beautiful  in  the  standing  sunliglit.  We  saw  a  man  trimming 
apple  trees ;  found  a  tin  pail  hanging  on  a  sugar  maple,  from  which  three  wooden  spouts  led 
into  the  pail.  The  air  was  mild  and  warm,  and  we  heard  one  or  two  birds.  In  the 
distance  an  old  man,  standing  in  the  sunlight  in  a  listening  attitude,  with  liis  hand  to  his 
oar,  made  a  pretty  picture.  When  we  got  nearer  we  recognized  in  him  our  bird-loving 
octogenarian,  out,  at  that  early  hour,  watching  for  his  favorites  among  the  first  spring 
songsters.  As  he  recognized  us  he  lifted  his  hat  and  inclined  his  body,  with  his  custom- 
ary old  time  salutation  (and,  oh  !  that  this  old-time  politeness  did  not  seem  to  be  passing 
away!)  displaying  at  the  same  time  his  shining  snow-white  hair,  the  curls  of  which 
clustered  around  a  head   strongly  reminding  one  of  liryant  in  his  old  age.     We  remarked 

upon  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  said,  "A  drink 
from  this  brook  would  be  most  grateful — if  we 
only  had  a  cup  !  "  "  Allow  me,  madam,  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  cup  which  I  have  carried  for 
over  forty  years."  He  drew  from  his  pocket 
and  unfolded  a  neat  looking  piece  of  tissue 
paper,  which  was  wrapped  around  a  Hat  boat- 
shaped  leather  drinking  cup.  Perhaps  a 
leather  drinking  cup,  forty  years  old,  does  not 
sound  inviting  to  you,  but  had  you  seen  how 
immaculately  clean  and  daintily  wrapped  it 
was  you  would  not  have  refused  to  drink  from 
It.  even  had  you  been  less  thirsty  than  I  was. 
I'his  was  soon  filled  with  water,  cold  as  ice, 
from  the  brook  beside  us,  and  we  all  drank 
again  and  again.  He  then  called  our  attention 
to  the  birds,  which  we  could  plainly  hear,  and 
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apples.  His  traveling  Ijag  is  full  of  apples.  He  offers  an  apple  to  his  companion  and  takes 
one  hiin.self.  I'hey  are  his  chief  solace  when  on  the  road.  He  sows  their  seed  all  along  the 
route.  He  tosses  the  core  from  the  car  window  and  from  the  top  of  the  stagecoach.  He 
would  in  time  make  the  land  one  vast  orchard. 

How  the  early  settlers  prized  the  apple  I  When  their  trees  broke  down  or  were  split 
asunder  by  the  storms,  the  neighbors  turned  out,  the  divided  tree  was  put  together  again  and 
fastened  with  iron  bolts.  In  some  of  the  oldest  orchards  one  may  still  see  a  large  dilapidated 
tree  with  the  rusty  iron  bolt  yet  visible. 

Kmerson,  I  believe,  has  spoken  of  the  apple  as  the  social  fruit  of  .\ew  Kngland.  Indeed, 
what  a  promoter  or  abettor  of  social  intercourse  among  our  rural  population  the  apple  has 
been, — the  company  growing  more   inL-rry  and   iiiiii-.irairu-d   .is   mmih  as  tin-  liaskt-t  nf  apples 


sometimes  see,  chirping  and  Hitting  among  the  bare  luigs. 
and  he  told  us  many  interesting  things  about  tliem.  and 
tlieir  ways,  whicli  I  should  surely  tell  wrong  if  I  tried  to 
remember  and  rejjeat  it  all ;  as  we  turned  and  walked 
down  the  mountain  road  1  thought— what  a  picture  of 
quiet,  contented  old  age!  With  no  faculties  impaired: 
with  the  cares  and  ambitions  of  life  fallen  otT,  and  left 
beliind  ;  with  an  interest  in  and  love  for  all  natural 
objects  and  for  all  (lod's  creations  predominant,  wliu  would 
not  live  to  be  eighty  years  old  ? 

M.    .1.     W  . 

THE  APPLE 

Not  a  little  of  the  sunshine  of  our  Northern  winters  is 
surely  wrapped  up  in  the  apple.  How  could  we  winter 
over  without  it  ?  How  is  life  sweetened  by  its  mild  acids  .' 
'I'he  apple  is  the  commonest  and  yet  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  of  fruits.  .V  dish  of  them  is  as  becoming  to  the 
ct-iiItT  table  in   winter   as  was  the  vase  of  Howers  in  the 

summer,  —a  bou- 


i|uet    of    .Spit/cn- 

bergs  and  (Jrcen- 

ings  and  Northern  Spies.     The  apple  phases  e\  eiy  sense 

to  which  it  can  be  addressed, — the  tovich,  the  smell,  the 

sight,  the   taste:  and  when    it   falls  in  the  still  October 

(l.iys  it  pleases  llic  ear.     It  is  a  call  lo  a  banquet,  it  is  a 

signal  that  the  feast  is  ready. 

How  they  resist  the  cold  I  holding  out  almost  as  long 
.is  the  red  cheeks  of  the  boys  do.  .A  frost  that  destroys 
the  potatoes  and  other  rootsonly  makes  the  apple  more 
crisp  and  vigorous:  they  peep  out  from  the  chance 
.November  snows  unscathed. 

The  boy  is,  indeed,  the  true  apple  eater.  His  own 
juicy  Hesh  craves  the  juicy  Hesh  of  the  apple.  .Sap 
draws  sap.  His  fruit  eating  has  little  reference  to  the 
state  of  his  appetite.  Whether  he  be  full  of  meat  or 
empty  of  meat,  he  wants  the  apple  just  the  same. 
Ilefore  meal  or  after  meal  it  never  comes  amiss.     The 


faiMi  hoy  numches  apples  all  day  long. 
He  has  nests  of  them  in  the  haymow 
mellosving,  to  which  he  makes  fre^ 
quent  visits.  Sometimes  old  lirinrlle. 
having  access  through  the  open  door. 
smells  them  out  and  makes  short  work 
of  them. 

The  genuine  ivppit:  eater  comforts 
himself  with  an  :ipple  in  their  season 
as  others  uith  a  pipe  or  cigar.  When 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  or  is  bored, 
he  eats  an  apple.  While  he  is  waiting 
for  the  train  he  eats  an  apple,  some- 
times several  of  them.  When  he 
takes  a  walk   he   amis   himself   with 


was  passed  round.  When  the  cider 
followed  the  introduction  and  good 
understanding  were  complete. 

(  Hirs  is  eminently  a  country  of  the 
orchard.  Horace  (Jreeley  said  he  had 
seen  no  land  in  which  the  orchard 
found  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
rural  and  agricultural  districts.  Nearly 
every  farmhouse  in  the  Kasiern  and 
Northern  states  has  its  setting  or  its 
background  of  apple  trees,  which  gen- 
erally date  back  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  farm.  Indeed,  the  orchard, 
more  than  almost  any  other  thing, 
tends  to  soften  and  humanize  the 
country,  and  give  the  place  of  which  it 
is  an  adjunct  a  settled,  domestic  look. 

Jiiliii  Biirrimg/is, 
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THE  BROOK 


A    Sl'dRV    W  11  H    A    MlJkAl,. 


)K    Yl)^I^M;   FDi.Ks 


A  sheplierd.  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  complaininuiy  sang,  in  his  grief,  of  Ins  sad  and  irrep- 
arable loss.       His  pet  lamb  had  lately  been  drowned  in  the  neighborint;  rner.     Having  heard 

(lie  shepherd,  the  brook  tlius  began  to  murmur  indignantly  : 

"Insatiable  ri\er,  how  would  it  he  if  lliy  depths,  like  mine,  were  clearlv  \isible  to  all  eyes. 

and  every  one  could  see,  in  tli>' 
most  secret  recesses,  all  the  victims 
which  thou  hast  so  greedily  swal- 
lowed up  ?  I  think  that  thou 
wouldst  di\c  into  the  earth  for 
shame,  and  hide  thyself  in  its  tiark 
abysses. 

Methniks  that  if  fale  ga\e  me 
such  copious  waters  1  should  be- 
come an  ornament  to  Nature,  and 
would  never  hurt  so  much  as  a 
chicken.  How  cautiously  should 
my  waves  roll  past  every  bush, 
every  cottage  !  iNIy  shores  would 
only  bless  me,  and  I  should  bring- 
fresh  life  to  the  adjacent  valleys 
—    "^^^    -  -         and      meadows,     without     robbing 

OS  niu^HAKi.  .sTKtKT  them  of  so  much  as  even  a  single 

leaflet.      Then,  in  a  word,  I  should 

pel  form  my  journey  in  a  kindly  spirit,  nowhere  causing  misfortune  or  sorrow,  and  my  waters 

should  tiow  right  down  to  the  sea,  as  pure  as  silver." 

So  spoke  the  brook,  and  so  it  really  meant.     But  what  happened  ?     A  week  had  not  gone 

by  before  a  heavy  rain  cloud  burst  upon   a  neighboring  hill.     In  its  affluence  of  waters  the 

brook  suddenly  rivaled  the  river.     But,  alas  !  what  has  become  of  the  brook's  tranquillity  ' 

I'he  brook  overflows  its  banks  with 

turbid  waters.     It  seethes,  it  roars, 

it   flings   about    masses   of    soiled 

foam.     It  overflows  ancestral  oaks  ; 

their  crashing  may  be  heard  afar. 

And,  at   last,   that   very   shepherd, 

nn    whose    account    it    lately    up- 

liraided  the  river  with  such  a  flow 

of  eloquence,  perished   in  it,  with 

all  his  flock,  and  of  his  cottage  not 

e\en  a  trace  was  left  behind. 

How     many   brooks     are     there 

which  flow  along  so   smoothly,  so 

peacefully,  and  murmur  so  sweetly 

to   the    heart,    only    because   they 

have  so  little  water  in  them  ! 

/•■/7/,;«/  A'/v/,;/: 


GROWING  OLD  TOGETHER 

'I'he  Boston  Cummonwealth  gi\es  these  beautiful 
pictures  of  those  who  have  made  the  journey  together, 
until  the  hair  has  become  white  and  the  steps  feeble  : 

Audubon,  our  great  naturalist,  married  a  good,  sweet 
woman,  and  when  she  began  to  find  him  out  she  found  he 
would  wander  off  a  thousand  miles  in  (|uest  of  a  bird.  .She 
said  "Amen'"  and  went  with  him.  and  (  ain])r(l  in  the 
woods,  living  in  log  huts  and  shanties  on  the  fronlier.  any 
where  to  be  with  him.  She  entered  into  Ins  ciUliusi:iMi', 
shared  his  labor,  and  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  e.\- 
cellency  of  the  glory  of  being  .\udubon's  wife,  W  hen  her 
children  liegan  to  come  to  them,  he  had  lo  wander  oh 
alone,  but  he  could  not  go  into  a  \'allev  so  deep,  or  v;illev 


so  distant,  that  the  light  would  not  shine  on  him  out  of  tl  cir 
windows.  He  knew  exactly  where  he  would  find  her.  and 
how  slie  would  look;  for  while,  as  Ruskin  reminds  us.  the 
clouds  are  uex'er  twice  alike,  the  sunshine  he  saw  when  he 
looked  hoiiieward.  So,  if  _\ ou  have  read  his  lu.tes.  you  will 
remember  how  his  heart  bre.iks  forth  in  singing  in  all  soils  of 
une.\pected  pl.ices  as  he  thinks  of  the  wife  .ind  childieii 
waiting  his  return  :  and  in  that  way  thc>'  li\cd  their  life  unlil 
they  drojiped  into  the  lap  of  (iod  like  mellow  fruit. 
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IN  BLOSSOM  TIME 

When;  do  Ihu  bleezcs  love  to  play 
.U  lireak  u(  morn— at  close  of  day. 

When  Carth  is  fair, 

And  allthinKS  share 
The  dewy  freshness  of  the  May; 

Where  do  the  rain  drops  love  to  fall, 
In  answer  to  the  robin's  call, 

Whose  drops  so  clear 

To  Earth  so  dear. 
Bring  life  and  beauty  unto  all  ? 

Where  do  the  dear  birds  love  to  sinR 
When  wide  has  oped  the  budded  Sprinji 

In  sweetest  lays 

'i'o  chant  her  praise. 
As  they  to  May  do  homase  bring? 

Where  else  do  breezes  love  to  play 
And  robins  sing  tlie  livelong  day  ; 

liut  where,  bedight. 

In  pink  and  white, 
The  apple  tree  perfumes  the  May 


delicately  suspended  on  threads— like  pedicels, 
and  later  on  its  wealth  of  luxuriant  foliage,  ex- 
celled by  no  forest  trees  ;  not  even  the  stately 
eltn.      The    widespreading    chestnut    is    con- 
spicuous wherever  found,  because  of  its  long, 
smooth  leaves,  and  equally  long,  yellow  blos- 
soms, which  impart  a  golden  hue  to  the  forests. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
trailing  arbutus.     As  if  impatient  to  show  its 
loveliness  and  give  out  its  rich  fragrance,  it 
opens   its   delicate   petals  as 
soon  as  the  snow  disappears, 
and  with  its  evergreen  vines 
clinging  to  the  mosses  in  the 
woods,  it  forms  a  most  charm- 
ing adornment  of  Nature. 


"  The  withered  leaves  ai 
Once  autumn's    pride. 


,cpt  a: 
dry 


Ma 
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THE  FLORA  OF  NORTHERN 
WORCESTER 

From  the  first  warm  breath  of 
spring  to  the  last  bleak  days  of 
autumn,  the  true  lover  of  Nature 
finds     an     endless     variety     of 
flowers  and  leafy  verdure  on  the 
hillsides,  in  the  meadow,  and  by 
the  stream.     Kre  the  snow  and 
ice  have  disappeared  the  pussy 
willows,  with  their  white  downy  catkins,  point  out 
the  course  of  the  wandering  brook,  and  are  silent 
witnesses  that  "  the  winter  is  over  and  gone."  and 
we  say,  in  the  language  of  'I'ennyson  : 

"  For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new. 
And  thaws  the  cold  and  fills 


dew, 
The  bluebirds  have 
their  wills, 
■]  he  poets,  too.' 

The  red,  or 
swamp,  maple, 
covered  with 
deep  crimson 
blossoms,  fol- 
lowed by  their 
winged  fruit, 
presents  a 
gaudy  appear- 
ance, while  the 
sugar,  or  rock, 
maple,  is  no 
less  attractive 
with  its  abun- 
d  an  t      bloom 


And  nestled  low'mong  leaves  of  green. 
The  sweet  arbutus  flowers  appear  " 

The  swamp  pink,  or  azalea, 
appears  early  in  the  spring, 
beautify- 
ing  the  for- 
ests and 
thickets  : 

growing  »n,i.  ,:■„ 

1  u.xuriantly 

on  the  banks  of  streams,  often 
to  the  height  of  five  or  ten  feet. 
Its  large  clusters  of  fragrant 
pink  blossoms  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye.  Belonging  to  the  bo- 
tanical order,  and  Howering 
about  a  month  later,  is  the 
mountain  laurel,  a  magnificent 
shrub  with  glossy-green  foliage 
i.oau  and   splendid  corymbs  of  white 

and  pink  blossoms.  .\  not  less 
showy  but  beautiful  little  shrub,  growing  in  the 
pastures,  is  the  sheep  laurel,  with  its  whorls  of 
small  crimson  flowers. 

1  he  graceful  houstonia,  or  innocence,  comes 
early  in  the  spring,  and  with  its  myriads  of  flowers 
like  faces,  stretching  over  large  patches  of  pasture, 
forms  a  sky-blue  covering  that  seeiris  almost  a  re- 
flection of  the  heavens  above. 

In  July  the  water  lily,  growing  in  ponds  where 
the  water  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep,  sends  up 
a  soft  stem,  bearing  on  the  top  a  lily  with  petals  of 
purest  white,  and  most  delicate  texiure,  and 
filled  with  the  richest  perfume.  ( )f  these  various 
species  of  compositaiour  county  has  its  full  share  ; 
there  is  none  more  common  with  us  in  spring 
than  the  dandelion,  with  its  full,  round,  yellow 
flowers.  When  its  flowering  time  is  over,  and  its 
seeds  are  ripened,  they  float  away  on  downy 
wings  to  find  lodgement  for  future  growth.  A 
profusion  of  golden-rod  imparts  a  glow  of  beauty 
for  many  weeks  to  the  roadsides  and  uncultivated 
fields,  and  its  rich  flowers  mingled  with  the  white 
clusters  of  life  everlasting,  form  a  pleasing  combi- 
nation, which  braves  the  fierce  airtumnal  gales, 
yielding  only  to  the  late  frosts. 


Buttercups,  primroses,  meadow  lilies,  wild  iris, 
and  clovers,  adorn  the  meadows  until  the  hay- 
making season  ;  while  clusters  of  pink  and  while 
hardhack,  wild  roses  and  fragrant  sweetbrier, 
with  many  colored  violets,  brighten  the  hillsides 
and  stony  pasture.  Here  and  there  is  seen  a 
bunch  of  wild  columbine  nodding  gracefully 
among  the  rocks  its  flowers,  scarlet  without  and 
yellow  within,  filled  with  nectar  for  the  bee. 
In  the  old  woods,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  we 
find  the  parasite  known  as  the 
Indian  pipe,  its  stem,  leaves  and 
flowers,  almost  purely  white. 
.Also  the  pyrola,  with  its  shining 
leaves  and  large,  white  blos- 
soms, adding  a  delicious  fra- 
grance to  the  air.  The  blind 
gentian,  with  its  large  bunches 
of  blue  flowers,  looking  like  buds 
ready  to  open,  but  never  unclos- 
ing, and  the  bluish  purple 
fringed  gentian  closing  its  deli- 
cately fringed  corolla  for  the 
night,  and  expanding  again  in 
the  sunlight,  both  appear  in  the 
late  fall  and  survive  the  frosts 
ii"N>  until  their  day  of  bloom  is  over. 

.\mong  the  flora  of  this  local- 
ity must  not  be  omitted  the  great  family  of  ferns 
that  grow  profusely  in  the  rocky  soil  of  \ew  Eng- 
land, from  the  common  brake  to  the  fragile 
maiden  hair,  each  and  all  presenting  a  remarkable 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  growth. 

The  wealth  of  coloring  in  the  autumnal  foliage, 
as  seen  in  Northern  Worcester,  shows  how 
lavishly  Nature  provides,  not  only  man's  necessi- 
ties, but  what  pleases  the  e5-e  and  delights  the 
imagination.  The  bright  yellow  of  the  birch  and 
chestnut,  the  rich  crimson  of   the   oak,  the  gay 


scarlet  of  the  sumach,  and  the  rainbow  hues  of  the 
maple;  all,  mingled  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
hemlock  and  pine,  form  a  picture  of  marvelous 
beauty,  which,  like  the  imagery  of  a  true  artist 
spread  upon  canvas,  richly  repays  Nature's  ad- 
mirers  for   hours    of    observation.     Upon   close 
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examination  of  many  of  these  forest  leaves  we 
note  how  the  bright  distinct  colors  of  some  of 
them  contrast  with  the  mottled  shades  of  others, 
and  seldom  do  we  find  among  choice  foliage 
plants  anything  to  excel  in  loveliness  a  species  of 
maple  whose  leaves  in  autumn  are  green  in  the 
center,  with  a  well-defined  border  of  bright 
scarlet. 

"  Seek  as  you  may  in  other  lands 
For  beauty  rich  and  rare. 
New  England  still  with  honest  pride 
Her  coronal  shall  wear" 

Gi-:ori;e  W.  Horr. 

BOYS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

There  troop  the  three  most  roguish  boys  that 
ever  made  parents  scold  and  laugh.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  but 
to  set  each  other 
on  to  mischief. 
They  pull  off  buds 
from  the  unblos- 
somed  rose  bush- 
es ;  they  pick  cu- 
cumbers by  the 
half  bushel  tliat 
were  to  have  been 
let  alone:  they 
break  down  rare 
shrubbery  to  get 
whips,  and  in- 
stead get  whip- 
pings ;  they  kill 
the  guinea  pigs  ; 
chase  the  chick- 
ens ;  break  up 
hen's  nests ;  get 
into  the  carriages 
and  wagons  only 
uMi.  Mil  to  tumble  out,  and 

set  all  the  nurses 
a-running :  they  study  every  means  of  getting 
under  the  horses'  feet ;  and,  as  the  more  danger- 
ous act,  they  are  more  fond  of  tickling  their  hind 
legs,  and  pulling  at  their  tails  ;  they  fill  the  already 
fed  horses  with  extra  oats,  causing  the  hostler  to 
fear  for  his  charges'  health,  since  he  refuses  oats 
at  the  next  regular  feeding;  they  paddle  in  all  the 
mud  on  the  premises  ;  sit  down  in  the  street  and 
fill  their  pockets  with  dirt ;  they  wet  their  clothes 
in  the  brook,  tear  them  in  the  woods,  lose  their 
caps  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  go  bareheaded 
in  the  blazing  sun  ;  they  cut  up  every  imaginable 
prank  with  their  long-suffering  nurses  when 
meals  are  served,  or  when  bedtime  comes,  or 
when  morning  brings  the  washing  and  dressing. 
They  are  little  nimble,  compact  skinfuls  of  in- 
genious, fertile,  endless,  untiring  mischief.    They 


stub  their  toes,  or  cut  their  fingers,  or  get  stung, 
or  eat  some  poisonous  berry,  seed  or  root,  or 
make  us  think  they  have,  which  is  just  as  bad  ; 
they  fall  downstairs  or  eat  green  fruit  until  they 
are  as  tight  as  a  drum  ;  and  j-et  there  is  no  peace 
to  us  without  them,  as  there  certainly  is  none 
with  them.  Mischievous  darlings!  Joyful 
plagues  !     Loving,  rollicking,  laughing  rogues  ! 

Henry   Ward  Beccher. 


obedient  to  me.  One  day  I  found  her  in  the 
drawing  room.  To  reach  it  she  had  walked  into 
the  house  by  the  front  entrance,  and  after  travel- 
ing a  corridor  some  forty  feet  long,  had  passed 
through  three  doorways.  There  she  was,  examin- 
ing furniture,  smelling  knicknacks,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window.  I  expected  a  scene,  since  she 
was  as  good  as  wild,  having  never  been  made 
acquainted  with  saddle,  bridle  or  shoe.  Yet  she 
behaved  like  a  young  lady;  not  only  daintily 
walking  about  among  chairs  and  tables  without 
damage,  but  exhibiting  solitary  self-consciousness> 
especially  when  she   came  to   look   at  herself  in 


^^^P^lP 


The  garden  rose  may  richly  bloom 

In  cultured  soil  and  genial  air. 
To  cloud  the  light  of  Fashion's  room. 

Or  droop  in  Beauty's  midnight  hair  ; 
In  lonelier  grace,  to  sun  and  dew 

The  sweetbrier  on  the  hillside  shows 
Its  single  leaf  and  fainter  liue, 

Untrained  and  wildly  free,  yet  still  a  < 


These  children  of  the  meado 
Born  of  sunshine  and  of  she 


A  PORTRAIT 

All  horses  have  their  fancies 
and  know  perfectly  well  whom 
they  have  to  deal  with.  I  am 
just  now  exercised  with  White- 
feet,  a  sorrel  mare  which  I 
bought  young,  and  has  lately 
come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional breaker,  with  two  or 
three  tiresome  whims.  I  do  not 
think  he  understood  her.  When 
an  unbroken  filly,  she  was  most 


-S^i^^^ 


1         i,n 


the  mirror.  This  she  did  with  much  interest,  get- 
ting first  one  side  of  her  face  and  then  the  other 
into  the  most  appreciable  position.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  she  smiled.  When  she  had  gazed  her  fill 
I  said,  "  Now  come  out,  my  dear."  Then  she  put 
her  w^arm,  velvety  nose  into  the  hollow  of  my 
uplifted  hand  and  followed  me  as  I  walked  back 
like  a  courtier,  into  the  pad- 
dock. And  yet  the  professional 
had  found  her  hard  to  manage. 
She  was  evidently  too  refined  for 
him,  and  resented  his  coarse 
manners. 

SrICitcd. 


anings  clear. 


Himself  to  Nature  s  I 
That  all  her  voices  in 
Of  beast  or  hird  had  r 
Like  Apollonius  of  old. 
Who  knew  the  talesthe  sparrowstolc 
Of  Hermes  who  interpreted 
What  the  sage  cranes  of  Nilus  said, 
Whittier. 


LADY'S   SLIPPER 


Whose  dainty  foot 
Once  wore  in  maiden  pride 
:ed  sUpper  wrought  in  pink  and  white 
,n  sudden  flight 

At  this  pine's  root 
I'pon  the  streamlet's  side,' 
Or  was  it  cast  away 
By  dryad,  nymph  or  fay, 
was  overcome  and  da/ed  by  panic  fright.' 


fitso 
Id  she 

It  swings  and  nods 
Upon  th.^t  slender  stock 
wner  had  but  just  now  Hed; 
have  heard  us  tread 

On  s 
drove 

pongy 
rheard 

ods, 
our  talk 

.As  we  ca 

me  down  the  brool 

Mmding 

our  lin 

e  and  hook 

care 

ul,  timid  tro 

ut  shot 

Id  not  be  se 

ith  dn 


(_tr  did  she  spy 
The  wolf's  foot  painted  green 
railing  moss  upon  the  shaded  ground. 
t  creeping  all  around 

Cautious  and  shy 
As  prowling  wolf  is  seen  ? 
Did  she  consult  her  fear. 
Deeming  the  danger  near. 
.!  It-ave  hei  lousened  slipper  at  the  first  light  bound  i 

Isaac  Basset  Choatc 
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EARNING  ENJOYMENT 

One  clay  I  heard  a  boy  .say  to  Ui> 
younger  brother,  who  was  cryiii^ 
lustily,  ■■  .\o\v,  Tom,  1  know  you 
don't  want  anything,  but  what  (}(< 
you  think  you  want ':  "  I'liat  boy 
was  a  philosopher,  and  went  to  ihi 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  wha' 
we  really  want,  but  what  we  thin! 
we  want,  that  frets  most  of  us.     11 


ting  a  pretty  deep  truth.  John  Bur- 
roughs, somewhere  in  his  delightful  and 
perceptive  Nature  studies,  has  the  same 
thing  in  mind  w  hen  he  bids  the  man  sated 
with  the  town  and  ajar  witu  himself  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  get  a  taste  of  some- 
thing that  has  a  wholesome  bitter  twang 
to  it.  The  literary  man,  or  any  other 
man,  who  hasn't  a  background  of  country 
e.\perience.  is  to  be  pitied,  and  is  ob- 
viously handicapped.  The  inspiration 
thut  comes  from  mother  Nature  from  the 
tields.  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  is  so 
honest,  health-giving,  sturdy  and  unfail- 
ing, that  one  comes  to  prize  it  above 
everything  and  returns  to  it  a  thousand 
limes  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  an  utter 
trust.  It  is  strange,  this  calming,  spirit- 
ualizing, yet  exhilarating  effect  wrought 


you  could  only  snatch  to-day's   happiness,  instead  of 
wondering  if  you  could  not  get  a  great  deal  more   lor 
that  to-morrow  which  may  never  come  to  you.  wouldn't 
it  be  wiser  ? 
The  other  day  1  went  off  into  the  woods  with  a  dear  little  girl  who  is  much  more  of   a 

poetess  than  a  philosopher.     .\'nt  a  patch  of  soft  green  moss,  not  the  tiniest  bud  of  a  wild 

(lower,  or  Hitting  butterlly,  or  Mrd,  or  tree  shadow  on   the  smooth,  clear  lake,  escaped  her 

bright,  glad  eyes. 

The  first  flower  she  found  enraptured  her,  and  she  climbed  a  steep  rock  for  a  second,  and 

so  on.  till  her  tiny  hands  were  full.     Just  then  she  found  a  bunch  of  bright  pink  blossoms,  and 

I  was  so  glati  for  her:   when   sLiddenly  she  burst  into 

such  a  grieved,   piteous  cry.  "  O  dear  I  Odearl   what 

shall  I  do.'     I  can't  hold  them  all." 

If  we  would  only  think  of  that  !  that  we  "can't  bold 

them   all."   that   in   order  to  grasp   that   which    is   the 

moment's  wish,  we  must  let  something  else  drop  that  we 

prize— something  that  we  can  never  retrace  our  steps  to 

reclaim —it  may  be  health  or  character,  or  life  itself,  for 

that  which  is  so  perishable,  so  unsatisfying,  so  harmful. 


liy  Nature  on  man.  for  she  is.  in  reality,  quite  indifter- 
ent  to  man's  woe  and  trial,  and.  although  she  puts  on  a 
robe  of  changeful  beauty,  her  ways  are  ways  of  relent- 
less cruelty,  justifying  the  generalization  that  "  the  law 
of  murder  is  the  law  of  growth."  The  intelligent  mod- 
ern man  is  well  aware  of  this,  but  all  the  same,  his  coun- 
try experiences  are  a  dear  and  fruitful  part  of  him  and. 
somehow,  a  main  stimulus  to  his  best  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, work:  and  in  going  forth  into  Nature  in  vacation 
times  all  along  his  later  life,  he  is  likely  to  get  the  same 
tranciuil  mind  from  her  and  be  stirred  to  the  same  inar- 
ticulate joy.  deepened  now  and  widened,  by  the   magic 


that    we     can    never 
cease       wondering 
h(jw  the  glamour  of 
ui.iiiHur  Mil  I -.11.1  ''     could     have     so 

dazzled  our  mental 
and  moral  vision.  The  little  child  I  speak  of.  who  clambered  up  the  rock  to 
secure  that  one  flower,  was  happier  in  its  possession  than  with  myriads  that  she 
found  lying  afterwards  at  her  very  feet.  She  had  earned  that  one.  She  had 
encountered  a  fierce  brier  bush  ;  she  had  got  her  hands  scratched  in  the  con 
Hict;  she  had  tickled  her  little  nose  with  a  defiant  twig;  she  had  tangled  her 
curls:  she  had  scraped  her  little  fat  knee  niilil  it  was  red-  and  got  the  llnwer! 
.All  herself,  too. 

I  could  not  elaborate  a  better  niornl.  if  1  preached  an  hour.  We  do  not 
value  happiness  in  heaps.  'Tis  the  nnr  little  sweet  blossom  that  we  earn  by 
faithful  work,  which  we  love  best  after  all.      Isn't  it  so  ? 

/■'il/ll/V    /■'illl. 

"A  LAYER  OF   COUNTRY" 

In  his  conversation  with  Hamlin  (laihind.  as  reported  in  the  .\ugust 
"  McCUire's  Magazine,"  Kugene  l''ield  said,  in  speaking  of  the  education  and 
early  inlUiences  of  a  poet :  "  .V  man's  got  to  have  a  layer  of  country  experience 
somewhere  in  him.  Sooner  or  later  a  man  rots  if  he  lives  too  far  away  from 
the  grass  and  the  green  trees."     This  is  a  pleasingly  simple,  strong  way  of  put- 
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of  memorj'.  "  Back  to  Nature  1 "  iiuist  l:ie  the  cry  of  the 
maker  of  literature,  not  meaning  thereby  a  copying  ol 
the  stern  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  humanity's 
law  of  altruism  is  far  higher  and  better;  but  using  the 
words  as  an  exhortation  to  get  in  touch  with  the  fresh, 
sweet  natural  things  of  the  outer  world,  and  take  the 
hint  that  the  true  life  everywhere  is  that  which  unfolds 
according  to  the  norm  of  its  being  without  worry  or 
hurry ;  in  the  case  of  a  rose,  the  right  result  being 
fragrance  and  beauty,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  good  works 
and  growth  in  character. 

Jfnrt/iir,/  dill, III/. 


How  yonder  Ethiopian  hemlock 
Crowned  with  his  glistening  circlt 
What  jewels  light  his  swarthy  ha 


many  ro(.)ms  anil  hali>.  Some  of  the 
moms  are  \'er)'  warm  and  some  others 
are  cooler.  .And  there  is  one  mamma 
ant,  who  is  a  \ery  queer  mamma  in- 
deed, for  she  does  not  seem  to  care  at 
all  fiirher  bailies.     She  jiisl  siis  around 
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A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN 

.\BIH'r     IHI-',     .■\N  I'    lAMII.Y 

•'  What  are  you  stamping  on,  girlies  ^  " 
asked  mamma,  looking  up  from  her 
book,  as  she  sat  on  the  pia/za 

■■Oh,  my  dears,  not  killing  the  dear 
little  ants,  I  hope.  Come  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  them,"  and  she  gathered  the 
two  \>ee  maidens  in  her  lap. 

■•  .\nts  are  very  funny  things.  They 
live  in  Iniles,  which  they  dig  under  stones, 
or  in  the  meadow,  and  a  great  many  big 
sister  ants  live  together  under  one  stone, 
and  they  make  their  houses  with  a  great 


and  makes  eggs— like  a  hen  and 
the  big  sisier  ants  gather  them  up 
and  carry  them  away  and  put  them 
in  the  warm  rooms  and  watch  them 
and  take  good  care  of  them,  and 
by  and  by  those  little  eggs  crack 
open  and  out  wriggle  the  very 
queerest  looking  white  worms — not 
at  all  like  ants,  but  the  big  sisters 
know  what   they    are.     .\nd    then  ,^,,   „,,.,,«,, 

begins  such  a  scampering  and  run- 
ning about,  for  every  one  of  those  babies  is  very  luingry,  and  as  they  can  dd 
nothing  but  wriggle  it  is  quite  a  task  for  the  big  sisters  to  feed  them  all.  'I'hen, 
when  they  have  eaten  their  breakfast,  they  must  be  taken  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
So  those  dear,  patient,  big  sisters  tug  them  all  out  and  put  them  in  the  warm 
sunsliine  and  watch  them  carefully,  and  bring  their  lunches  and  dinners  to 
them.  If  a  shower  comes  up  those  babies  are  scrambled  inside  again  and  put 
in  one  of  the  cool  rooms,  but  if  it  is  quite  chilly  they  are  hustled  into  the  warm 
rooms  and  the  doors  shut  tight,  that  they  may  keep  quite  warm.  And  then, 
some  day,  each  little  worm  grows  stupid  and  sleepy  and  does  not  care  for  any 
dinner.  So  the  big  sisters  tuck  them  away  in  the  warm  rooms  and  let  them 
just  lie  and  sleep,  till,  after  some  days,  down  each  little  worm's  back  comes  a 
crack,  just  like  when  mairima  unbuttons  your  nightgowns.  And  out  from  those 
little  warm  skins  pops— what  do  you  think  ?— some  lively  little  ants,  with  quick 
little  legs  of  their  own,  to  run  after  their  own  dinners  and  lunches.  So  they 
soon  grow  to  be  big  sisters  themselves,  and  have  to 
take  care  of  some  other  little  eggs  and  worms, 
'         like  babies. 

So  now.  darlings,  don't  stamp  on  anil  kill  llmse  big 
sister  ants,  when  you  see  them  iiinning  about,  lor 
just  think  of  all  t  ose  helpless  babies  who  are  waiting 
at  home,  and  who  will  be  so  cold  and  hungry  if  you 
hurt  their  big  sisters." 

M  \v\    1 1  \«  Is  W'aknkr. 
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TOMMY  BAXTER'S  TRIBULATIONS 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  da) 
111  earlv  |une.  I'he  sun  was  casting  long 
shadows  owr  the  fresh  green  grass.  The 
syringas  and  peonies  that  grew  by  an  old 
brown  house  made  all  the  air  sweet  with 
fragrance,  and  down  by  the  swamp  an 
ing  to  the  young  ones. 

On  the  doorstep  of  his  father's  shop  sat  Tommy  Ba.xter.     H 
deaf  to  the  croak   of  the   frog,  and   he   wore   upon   his  freckled  face  a  very  dubious  and 
expression. 

His  dog  ■•  l^ip,  '  had  seize 
head  between  his  paws,  with 


jld  and  talkative  frog 


croaking   a  solemn    warn- 


bliiid  to  the   sunlight  and 
ful 


this   quiet   interval    to   snatch  a  do/,e  and  lay  at  his   feel  with  his 
ne  eye  open  and  fi.\ed  warily  upon   his  arch  enemy,  old   black 
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"  David,"  the  cat,  whose  yellow  eyes  were  surveying  the  world  with  great 
gravity,  from  his  perch  on  the  window  sill. 

This  was  a  remarkable  occasion,  and  it  was  such  an  unheard  of  thing  to 
see  these  three  individuals  quiet  and  at  peace,  that  it  awakened  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

The  three  maiden  sisters,  Sally,  Clarissa  and  Jane  Higelow,  who  dwelt 
across  the  way,  old  (j'ncle  Jason,  the  postmaster,  and  sundrj'  others,  becanic 
decidedly  nervous,  fearing  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  some  other  trap 
for  the  unwary,  the  stillness  was  so  intense. 

Tommy's  father  raised  his  mild  blue  eyes  in  much  amazement  from  his 
work  of  planing  the  boards  for  a  coffin.  But  the  old  maids,  the  postmaster 
and  Tom's  paternal  ancestor  need  not 
have  feared  that  mischief  was  brewing, 
for  Tommy  was  thinking  of  something 
else  just  now.  The  circus  was  coming  to 
I'airview,  and  Tommy  could  not  go.  Not 
that  Tommy's  parents  judged  the  circus 
tit  only  for  the  ungodly.  No !  They 
were  poor  and  had  all  they  could  possibly 
do  to  provide  blue  jeans  for  Tommy's 
outer  covering,  and  bread  and  molasses 
for  his  inner  man,  without  indulging  his 
love  of  pleasure  with  circus  going.  This 
was  not  in  the  present  day  of  plenty  of 
cheap  shows,  and  good  ones  at  that,  and 
plenty  ot  ways  for  boys  to  earn  money  ; 
it  was  in  the  early  "fifties,"  in  a  little 
country  town. 

A  circus  was  not  a  circus  then,  but  a 
caravan,  for  a  caravan  was  esteemed  the 
worthier  show ;  later  it  became  a  me- 
nagerie, and  then  a  circus. 

Tommy's  father  kept  a  general  repair 
ing  shop,  and  also  farmed  out  the  con- 
tract for  funerals  for  the  town.  He 
planed  and  fitted  the  white  wood  lumber, 
lined  the  coffins,  dug  the  graves  and 
drove  the  ramshackle  hearse,  to  which 
was  hitched  his  own  old  blind  horse,  for 
a  trifling  sum  of  four  dollars  per  head. 

This  eked  out    a    scanty    living,  and 
Tom,  perforce,    was    clad,  summer    and 
winter,  in  a  suit  of  blue  denim  trousers 
and  blouse,   descended   to    him    from  a 
long  line  of  brothers,  and   he   was  per- 
fectly guiltless  of  underclothing.     His  arrival,  the  youngest  of 
fourteen,   was  not  an   unmi.xed  blessing.     Levi   Ija.xter's    "Tit- 
man,"  as  he  was  called,  had  to  take  the  cast-off  clothes,  the  cast- 
off  books,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  everything  left  behind  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  his  presence  in  the  house  was  no 
novelty,  but  few  caresses  fell  to  his  share.     In  winter  his  leisure 
hours  were  spent  on  pond  or  hill,  not  with  modern   steel  skates 
and  gaily-painted  bob,  but  on   rude  home-made  affairs.     .-\n  old 
iron  dripping  pan,  or  a  barrel  stave,  made  an  e.xcellent  sled  for  a 
country  boy.      In  summer  the  little  trouts  and  shiners  that  lived 
in   the  brook  and  shallow  river,  made  an  occasional  variety  in   a 
monotonous  country  bill  of  fare,  as  well  as  affording  sport  for 
boys,  and    well    'Tom    knew   the   places  where    the    sweet,    wild 


strawberries,  raspberries,  blue  and  blackberries  grew,  and  many  were  the 
quarts  his  lithe  brown  fingers  picked.  In  the  season  he  would  have  three 
cents  a  quart  for  these  berries,  but  when  he  carried  them  to  Deacon  Tan- 
ner, who  kept  the  village  store,  and  saw  the  deacon  press  his  beautiful  ber- 
ries down  with  horny  palm  into  a  crushed  and  juicy  mess,  to  make  them 
measure  less,  his  eyes  fairly  blazed  with  surprised  indignation. 

But  all  this  time  Tom  has  been  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  cogitating  over 
the  mournful  fate  of  a  boy  with  no  money,  and  the  menagerie  booked  for  a 
day's  performance  in  the  town.  It  would  do  no  good  to  apply  to  his  father, 
for  he  knew  he  had  no  money  to  spare.  Then  he  must  earn  it  himself: 
but  how.'    'The  berries  were   not  in   season   yet,  and  the   thrifty   villagers 


already  had  their  wood-piles 
worked  up  and  under  cover. 
and  aside  from  these  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way 
for  a  boy  to  earn  money  in 
Fairview. 

.\t  that  moment  Tom's  moth- 
er appeared  from  an  after- 
noon call  at  her  neighbor's, 
the  Bigelows.  Her  face  was 
buried  in  a  sunbonnet,  yet  not 
so  deep  but  that  she  saw  the 
disconsolate  boy  sitting  on 
the  step,  and  paused  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter. 

"Thomas,  are  you  sick?" 
she  inquired  sternly  but  not 

KVKSI.VU     AT    Tl[t    KABSIVAIIH  Unkludly. 

"  No  'm  !  "  said  'Thomas. 

"  Have  you  got  into  mischief  ? ''  with  visible  anxiety  in  her  tones. 

"  No'm  ! "  said  'Tommy  again,  very  meekly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  then  ?  "  she  cried,  beginning  to  think  something  dreadful 
was  the  matter. 

"Ain't  got  no  money,"  murmured  Tom,  dubiously  tracing  figures  with  a  bare  toe 
111  the  sand. 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Want  to  go  to  the  caravan." 

"  Is  that  all.'" 

"  Ain't  that  enough  ?     .\ll  the  other  boys  are  goin',"  he  querulously  cried. 

"  Well,  Tom,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  you,"  she  said.  "  The  taxes  ain't  paid 
yet,  and  we've  got  to  have  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  where  the  money's  coming  from 
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I  don't  know.  He  gave  me 
fifty  cents  to-day  to  buy  some 
sugar  with,  and  that's  all  I've 
got." 

"Sugar  is  cheaper  at  Pekin," 
said  Tom,  "'  and  you  could  save 
eight  cents  by  getting  it  there. 
Say,  ma,  may  I  get  it  for  you 
and  have  the  change  ?  "  he  add- 
ed breathlessly. 

"  Hum  !  Well,  I  don't  know 
but  you  may,"  and  sooner  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  Tom's  blue 
blouse  and  big  tin  pail  were 
making  a  bright  spot  of  color  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  while 
Pop  raced  ahead  and  David  was 
left  spitting  in  an  apple  tree. 

It  was  all  very  pleasant  gomg 
10  Pekin,  two  miles  down  the 
rippling  river,  for  the  sun   was 


"^mf^i 


'^^^m 


i> 


A  capital  of  eight  cents 
in  his  pocket,  Tom  plucked 
up  courage  and  solicited 
custom  from  the  villagers. 
Squire  Hardback,  who 
was  more  openhanded 
than  some  of  the  others, 
gave  him  "  ninepence " 
for  going  on  an  errand  to 
the  ne.xt  town. 

A  mess  of  milkweed 
greens,  picked  for  bed- 
ridden old  Kzekiel  Chee- 
ver  brought  him  in  five 
cents  more,  and  then  he 
carried  the  weekly  papers 
round  over  the  hills  to  the 
farmers  for  ninepence, 
having  secured  the  con- 
tract from  Reuben  Ball, 
whose  customary  duty 
it  was. 
e  at  least  a  part  of  the  caravan,  and 


longer  than   any  other   known 
:n  two  admission  tickets  in  pay- 


well  down  in  the  west,  and  the  willows  and 
witch-ha/els   between  river   and   road   cast  ^^.y^   - 

long  shadows  along  the  path, 

The  drooping  wild  oats  and  long-stemmed 
dark  blue  violets  grew  in  the  edge  of  the  meadow  lot,  and  where  the 
trees  were  thicker  the  red  beer  berries,  with  their  long  green  leaf  vines, 
dotted  the  mossy  banks,  and  there  was  a  bush  of  sweet-smelling  piuks, 
whose  vivid  petals  and  delicious  odor  attracted  every  loiterer  to  its 
side  ;  sassafras  root  was  also  to  be  found,  and  as  Tom  trotted  along  the 
road  his  eyes  roved  around  him  for  a  sight  of  that  edible  root,  while  his 
ears  listened  to  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush,  which  was  singing  its 
evening  song  far  back  in  the  forest. 

Years  afterwards,  in  his  Western  home.  Tom  would  close  his  eyes 
and  bring  to  mind  that  sweet,  mournful  cadence  as  it  fell  upon  his  ear, 
while,  with  pail  on  arm,  and  huge  bunch  of  pinks  and  violets  in  one 
hand,  with  the  otlier  waging  war  with  millions  of  little  woodsy-starv- 
ing mosquitoes,  he  wended  his  way  to  Pekin. 

At  length,  the  sugar  bought,  and  the  precious  eight  cents  carefully 
deposited  in  the  depths  of  his  trousers  pocket,  he  started  on  the 
homeward  road  just  at  that  pokerish  hour  when  every  rotten  stump 
looks  like  some  wild  creature,  and  every  shadow  athwart  the  road 
seems  to  be  some  spectral  figure,  rapidly  approaching  to  assault  and 
make  away  with  any  hapless  wanderer. 

Tom's  legs  fairly  Hew  over  that  homeward  path,  and  oh !  how 
heavy  that  pail  of  sugar  became  before  the  twinkling  village  lights 
assured  him  that  dark,  houseless  road,  was  two  miles  behind  hin.. 


So  with  thirty-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  Tom  knew  that  he  could  : 
he  trembled  with  suppressed  excitement  the  few  remaining  days. 

So  likewise  did  the  other  youth  of  Fairview,  and  this  last  week 
week  of  the  Summer  time. 

Alim  Kemp  had  allowed  posters  to  be  put  up  on  his  barn,  and  was 
ment,  and  suddenly  became  decidedly  popular  in  consequence. 

.\ny  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  caravan  had  a  great  deal  to  say  regarding  the  various  parts  and  features, 
and  whenever  a  little  cluster  of  boys  were  seen  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  caravan  was  the  topic  under 
discussion.  Stray  cats  and  dogs  were  spared  tin  pails  and  pans  that  week.  \\xxiX  Nabby  took  her  after- 
noon doze  in  quiet,  and  the  old  postmaster  dared  leave  his  office  and  attend  to  the  weeds  in  his  garden. 
So  the  days  passed,  until  the  eve  proceeding  the  great  day,  when  all  the  boys  in  town  attended  on  the 
lower  bridge  to  see  the  entry  of  the  caravan. 

The  elephant  objected  to  crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  wonderful  sight  of  seeing  him  shake  the  bridge 
\\ith  his  foot,  and  then  refusing  to  cross,  rendered  the  boys  almost  breathless  with  interest,  and  to  watch 

him  ford  the  river,  was  almost  as  good  as  the 
caravan  itself,  while  the  long  procession  of  wagons, 
as  it  crossed  the  bridge,  was  interesting,  if  not 
tantalizing. 

When  the  wagon  with  the  monkeys  stopped  a 
group  of  eager  faces  was  seen  peeping  in  at  the 
little  door,  left  open  for  air,  and  when  Joe  Brown, 
who  had  pushed  up  too  near,  had  his  hat  pulled 
off  and  captured,  the  e.xcitement  was  great,  and 
the  notoriety  which  Joe  at  once  secured  was 
astonishing.  To  go  to  the  circus  was  grand.  It 
was  agreat  and  wonderful  thing  to  have  a  monkey 
pull  off  one's  hat  ! 

The  boys  of  Fairview  were  up  lietiines  the  next 
morning  when  the  first  streak  of  daylight  appeared 
in   the  Fast,  and   soon   donned   Sunday   suits  in 
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lionor  of  the  great  event,  liut  you  may  imagine  our  I'ommy'.s  horror  when  he  plunged  his  hand 
deep  down  in  his  trousers  pocket  and  found  his  precious  bonanza,  his  mine  of  gold,  his  thirty- 
five  cents  was  gone,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  seeing  the  caravan. 

A  ragged  hole  in  the  rotten  faded  jeans  told  the  pathetic  tale  only  too  plainly. 

A  more  disconsolate,  more  wretched,  more  ragged  little  hero  than  our  Tom  never  sat  on  a  keg 
in  the  dark  corner  of  the  barn. 

When  his  old  father  saw  the  mournful  figure  there  a  look  of  infinite  pity  crept  over  the 
pinched  and  weary  face,  and  as  he  went  back  to  his  shop  he  wondered  to  himself  could  he  not 

pinch  where  he  had  not  pinched  be- 


fore, if  there  was  not  one  more  com- 
fort which  he  could  not  go  without, 
lie  must  have  found  some  way,  for  he 
^ocm  came  back  and  slipped  a  dime 
iiilo  Tommy's  hand,  saying  :  "Tom, 
my  boy,  I  have  ten  cents,  and  that  is 
all  1  can   let  you  have  now,  but  you 

can  take  that  and  see  as  much  of  the  circus  with  it  as  they  will  let  you."  Tom  did  not  wail  for 
thanks  or  for  Sunday  toggery,  and  before  his  father  knew  it,  all  that  could  be  seen  of  him  was  a 
ragged  blouse  disappearing  around  the  corner. 

Tom  reached  the  circus  in  time  to  see  the  clown  and  the  pony,  and  hear  the  clown  sing  "Of 
all  the  cakes  my  mammy  bakes,  give  me  the  gungerbread." 

When  the  circus  had  gone,  and  the  boys  of  Fairview  had  settled  down  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, they  found  it  a  very  pleasant  amusement  to  conduct  a  miniature  circus  in  some  out  of 
I  he  way  place. 

In  these  lio\ish  arenas  the  other  boys  were  the  acrobats  and  jugglers  and  snake  charmers. 


YELLOW  BIRD 


.'\lert  :is  picket  on  tlie  outer  line 

Amid  a  waste  of  sands, 
t  )r  posted  by  a  stone 
Witli  lichens  overgrown 
On  hillside  sheep  walk  under  August's  shine. 

'J'he  stalely  mullein  stands. 

Craving  no  part  in  lands. 
To  drought  unknown. 

About  its  feet  are  seen 

Solt  rob;s  of  velvet  green 
In  which  its  early  youth  were  richly  dressed. 

Now  upward  from  the  waist 
On  lines  that  run  obli(|ue  across  its  breast. 

At  intervals  are  decorations  placed, 

Mild  stars  of  softest  gold, 

Such  gold  as  waking  primroses  unfold. 
Til  Venus  shining  bright  and  low  down  in  the  ' 

Well  poised  is  worn 
A  burnished  helmet  of  that  selfsame  gold 
With  which  its  sides  are  graced ; 
As  martial  is  it  sworn 
As  Roman  eagle  borne 
liy  legionary  troops  through  Gaul  of  old, 
Or  royal  standard  placed 
On  Syria's  desert  waste 

Unawed  unlorn; 
Till  easy  as  a  thought 
By  sudden  fancy  caught. 
This  Phrygian  symbol  takes  its  flight  so  free. 

Now  falling  and  anon 
Kising  with  gentle  grace  as  billows  on  the  sea. 
To  yonder  ripening  thistle  is  it  gone. 
And  as  it  floats  along 
It  times  the  rhythmic 
movements    with 
its  song; 
I^xultant  mounts  each  crest, 
with  soft  che  we**,  die  wi-el 


The  hills 


.vhK 


the 


childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest ;  and  th( 

streams  most  sweet 
.■\re  ever  those  at  which  our  younj 

lips  drank, 
.Stooped  to  their  waters 

grassy  bank: 
Midst  the  cnld  dreary  si 

Home's  hearth-light 
Shi  les  round  the  helmsn 

ing  through  the  nigh 
And    still,   with    inward 

traveler  sees 
In  close,  dark,  stranger  streets,  h 

native  trees. 

I\7:iltier. 


an  j.hi 


thi 


but  Tommy  was  always  the  clown  and  paraded 
the  ring  in  a  most  wonderful  pair  of  meal-bag 
trousers  and  a  most  alarming  pasteboard  nose, 
and  he  gained  a  great  reputation  among  the  other 
boys  for  his  rendering  of  the  popular  song,  "Of 
all  the  cakes  my  mammy  bakes,  give  me  the 
gungerbread." 

('li-;mkntixa   1)awi>  N'.mimi.k. 


CLINTON 


The  town  of  Clinton  is  the  youngest  of  eight 
daughters  of  the  venerable  and  extensive  mother 
township  of  Lancaster ;  her  elder  sisters  are 
Leominster,  -Sterling,  Harvard,  Hoylston,  West 
Itoylston.  Berlin  and  Bolton,  the  latter,  as  a  child 
of  Berlin,  being  a  niece  rather  than  a  sister  of 
Clinton.  In  territory,  with  one  e.xception,  it  is  the 
smallest  in  the  counU-. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  WORT 


ilo 
Willi 


.■  cl-.s 


olde 


,  warm  and  bri 
■  lellow  light 


Ihat  I 


illbule  paiture  this  midsini  mer  di 
As  thiouah  the  Iragrant  fein 
'I'he  starry  flowers  burn 

all  the  brilliancy  ot  noontide  ra) ! 

Was  it  for  this  of  old- 
This  blazing  Rleam  of  gold- 
petals  shining  as  from  altar  flame 
I-'or  token  of  their  praise 
'i'h"t  men  in  olden  days 
d  give  St.  John  s  Wort  for  this  Mo 

Because  its  flame  was  seen 
Kindled  in  pastures  green 
lie  when  he,  the  Baptist,  came  on  t 
(If  whom  it  was  foieto'd 
By  sainted  prophets  old 
ny  should  havegladn 


hisbrrth.' 


When  came  the  year  around, 
With  birch  and  fennel  bound, 

'lliis  flower  our  fathers  bung  above  the  door 
In  mother  England  dear. 
And  so  tbey  brought  it  here 

To  keep  that  home  remembered  on  this  sliore 


/s,i 


8,1!. 


We  live  in  deed  ,  not  ye 
In  feelings,  not  in  figure 


']'he  birth  of  Clinton,  originally  "  Lancasttir  South  Woods,"  and  hiler  "  Clintonville,"  dato  in 
1S50,  at  which  time  her  population  was  2,77s.  having  increased  in  the  intervening  forty-five  year> 
to  about  1 1,500. 

Clinton  occupies  a  romantic  location  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Worcester  county;  like 
ancient  Rome,  she  has  her  seven  hills,  which,  with  the  intervening  valleys,  afford  a  charmingh' 
diversified  surface  ;  the  hills  are  thickly  dotted  with  elegant  and  neat  homes  with  shady  grounds 

and  well-kept  lawns;  while  in  the  val- 
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leys  there  are  \'arious  extensive  manu- 
factories, which  have  given  tlie  town 
a  high  reputation  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  wherever  ginghams,  carpets 
and  wire  cloth  are  used. 

The  suburban    districts    abound    in 
rare  natural   attractions;   on  the  west, 

about  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  in  full  ,,   , ,  m  >is,  ,.s  h-hm 

view  sits  Wachuselt   Mountain,  in  all 

her  queenly  dignity  apparently  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the  only  pr 
coast  and  the  Berkshire  hills  :  hard  by,  on  the  east,  is  the  Wattoquottoc  range  in 
the  highest  point  between  Wachusett  and  the  .Atlantic  shore.  Very  fine  views 
from  the  Sterling  "  Redstone  "  hill  and  from  the  I'.oylston  hills,  as  also  in  tht 
Lancaster   ( 'enter  and   the   South    \ilhiu-e,  whose  statelv  elms   forming  a   lenfy 


;ak  between  the 
Bolton,  which  is 
may  also  be  had 
!  main  street  of 

onopy  o\-er  the 


broad  streets,  won  the  hearty  compliments  of  no  less  a  lover 
of  .\'ature  than  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Clinton  is  located  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashua 
river,  which  unites  with  the  north  branch  about  one  mile 
below  Clinton,  in  Lancaster ;  its  various  water  privileges 
were  early  marked  as  sources  of  revenue,  but  this  power  was 
long  ago  exhausted  for  mill  purposes,  and  steam  power  is 
largely  used.  The  first  improvement  of  a  water  privilege 
here,  when  this  was  a  forest  wilderness,  was  by  John  Pres- 
cott,  in  1653. 

The  town  has  hills  within  her  own  borders  from  which 
fine  views  may  be  obtained, — as  "  Burditt  hill,"  named  after 
an  early  resident,  now  deceased,  Nathan  Burditt,  senior  ; 
also  "  Harris  hill,"  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  early  days 
several  Harris  families  resided  on  this  eminence.  It  is 
further  made  attractive,  not  only  to  its  residents,  but  also  to 
visitors  and  strangers  by  an  elegant  Central  Park,  with  a 
smaller  (Franklin)  Park  on  Burditt  hill. 

Two  important  public  institutions  are  the  Clinton  Hospi- 
tal, which  is  receiving  a  generous  support  from  the  citizens 
of  Clinton  and    Lancaster,   and  in   the   brief  period   of   its 
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existence  has  treated  a  large 
number  of  patients,  and  owing 
to  a  pressure  upon  its  accom- 
modations, is  now  being  en- 
larged ;  the  other  is  the  street 
electric  railway,  which  fur- 
nishes opportunities  for  speedy 
passage  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other  and  into  Lan- 
caster. 

The  steam  railroad  accommo- 
dations alTorded  the  citizens  of 
the  town  are  superior;  before 
the  date  of  its  corporation  the 
Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad 
was  built,  by  which  convey- 
ance was  obtained  to  Worcester 
in  lieu  of  the  stagecoach  line,  and  also  a 
roundabout  way  to  lioston  via  Ayer  Junc- 
tion ;  some  twenty  years  ago  a  line  was 
opened  which  connected  this  town  with 
I'itchburg  on  the  north  and  New  Bedford  on 
the  south,  and  crossing  the  first  named  road 
here,  this  became  a  jimction  station  ;  thus, 
by  connecting  wiih  the  Boston  and  Albany 
line  at  South  Franiingham  a  more  direct 
road  was  opened  to  Boston.  The  Central 
Massachusetts  road  has  a  "  South  Clinton  " 
siation,  giving  a  still  briefer  line  to  the  city. 

Clinion  has  never  been  without  its  local 
newspaper;  its  existence  commenced  as  the 
"Lancaster  Courant,"  in  iS46,and  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  in  1S50,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  "Clinton  Courant." 
which  title  it  has  since  borne ;  from  the  year 
1S65  to  the  present  date,  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  published  by  Lieutenant  William  |. 
Coulter,  and  edited  by  Wellington  I'",.  I'ark- 
hurst;  two  years  ago  was  begun  the  publica- 
tion at  the  same  office  of  the  "  Clinton  fJaily 
Item."  The  town  has  a  second  weekly,  the 
"  Knterprise,"  for  tiie  past  eight  years  under 
the  management  of  F.  A.  Kehew. 

.Another  standard  institution  of  the  town 
is    the    "  lligelow     l'"ree     Public     Library," 


named  for  its  tirst  patron,  Erastus  B.  Bigelow:  in  its  earlier 
years  it  accommodated  the  wants  of  the  reading  community  as 
the  "liigelow  Library  .Association."  Its  present  number  of 
volumes  is  20,000,  in  charge  of  Miss  C.  L.  (Sreene,  librarian, 
with  three  assistants. 

A  due  share  of  political  honors  has  fallen  to  the  citizens  of 
the  town ;  it  has  never  been  represented  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  has  sent  live  townsmen  to  the  State  Senate  :  Charles 
(i.  Stevens,  Henry  C.  Greenley,  Klisha  Brimhall,  Daniel  B. 
Ingallsand  Lucius  Field.  The  following  citizens  have  repre- 
sented the  town  or  the  district  of  which  the  town  is  a  part : 
Horatio  N.  Bigelow,  .Andrew  L.  Fuller,  James  Ingalls.  Horace 
Faulkner,  Jonas  K.  Howe,  Jared  .\I.  Heard,  F>anklin  F'orbes, 
Charles  M.  Bowers,  Charles  W.  Worcester,  Elisha  Brimhall, 
Lucius  Field,  Daniel  B.  Ingalls.  F'dward  G.  Stevens,  .Alfred  A. 


their 
daily 


in  the  two  mills  is 
clack  and  hum  of  ' 

life. 


rhou; 
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r.urditt,  Jonathan  Smith,  Frank  F",.  Holman,  Wellington  E.  Parkhurst.  Charles  C..  Bancroft, 
lieing  pre-eminently  occupied  in  manufactures  of  many  kinds,  the  Clintonians  look  with  pride 
upon  a  long  list  of  enterprises,  starting  from  the  days  of  the  counterpane  mill,  which  once  made  the 
well-known  "  Lancaster  quilt,"  which  have  brought  vigor  and  life  to  their  town.  The  oldest  man- 
ufacturing corporation  is  the  Lancaster  Mills ;  this  has  long  been  a  prosperous.concern.  and  for 
many  years  was  managed  by  F"ranklin  F'orbes;  the  total  number  of  looms  is  3.443,  of  which  2,815  are 
in  a  single  room  of  three  and  one-half  acres;  the  total  capacity  of  the  mills  is  38,000.000  yards  of 
gingham  per  annum  ;  about  2,500  hands  are  employed  when  the  mills  are  running  full ;  the  total 
amount  of  Hoor  space  is  about  twenty-one  acres.  The  Bigelow  Carpet  Company  has  long  been  a 
leading  industry  in  the  town,  manufacturing  carpets  on  a  power  loom  invented  by  F>astus  B.  Bige- 
low, the  works  for  many  years  in  their  earlier  history  having  been  managed  by  Horatio  N.  Bige- 
low, a  brother  of  the  inventor,  and  for  the  past  few  years  by  Charles  11.  Bigelow,  a  son  of  the  first 
agent:  of  the  looms  in  these  mills  119 
make  Brussels,  seventy-nine  Moquettes 
and  eighty-si.\  Wilton  carpeting — total 
of  looms  284.  The  capacity  of  these 
mills  is  about  2,000,000  yards  per  an- 
num,  and  the   total   number  of  opera- 

:h  these  are  the  chief  in  size,  several  other  industries  add 

general  cheery  clatter,  and  hearty  toil  that  form  Clinton's 


W.    E.    1'.\RKHUKST. 


A  DUCAL  NAMESAKE 


On  the  very  verge  of  .Middlesex  county,  and  lying  across  the  ridge  of  hills  which  feeds  the 
Nashua  river  on  the  one  side,  and  the  .Vssabet  on  the  other,  is  the  town  whose  loyalty  to  the  old 
country  did  not  survive  with  the  name  it  fastened  upon  itself  in  [73.S,  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
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Bolton,  in  honor  of  the  English  dul<e 
of  that  name.  When  the  tea  trouble 
arose  the  lioltonites  ceased  to  be 
dukes'  men,  and  became  free  men  in- 
stead ;  nothing  is  left  of  the  old 
princely  connection  but  the  euphoni- 
ous name,  just  as  similar  memories  of 
the  colonial  patrons  are  preserved  by 
town  names  all  over  the  older  parts  of 
this  country. 

With  more  reason  the  Indian  names 
are  preserved  side  by  side  with  these 
echoes  of  the  foreign  titled  folk,  and 
the  hill,  whose  garrison  was  obliged 
to  defend  itself  against  attack  during 
icing  Philip's  war,  is  still  called  Wat- 
toquottuck.  This  is  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  town,  and  on  a  clear  day  the 
golden  dome  of  Boston's  State  House 
may   be   glimpsed   from    its    summit. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
Bolton  and  Wattoquottuck  Hill  bore 
journey,  which,  like  a  "royal  progress,"  bore  Lafay- 
ette from  town  to  town  throughout  the  welcoming 
countryside.  On  this  hill  stands,  yet,  the  old  house 
which  received  the  honor  of  harboring  the  gallant 
marquis  for  a  night ;  it  was  then  owned  by  Mr. 
Wilder  (and  by  his  name  it  is  still  known)  who 
planted  his  many  acres  with  foreign  growths  of   rare 


KINGBIRD 


Harsh  tyrant  of  the  air, 
With  fear  regarded,  not  with  love. 
Not  charming  with  the  sweetness  of  thy  sons 
Nor  with  tlie  beauty  of  tliy  plumage  fair. 
Thou  dost  compel  obedience  from  the  thrung 
0(  Ijirds  that  haunt  the  copse  and  grove 
liy  readiness  to  dare. 

isser-by, 
k  intent  upon  his  prey. 
.Swift  sliding  down  the  fields  on  easy  wing 

t'pon  the  timid  mouse  has  fixed  his  eye 
And  deems  its  capture  is  an  easy  thing 
Till  in  disgust  he  turns  away 
On  hearing  thy  sharp  cry. 

rhou  hast  for  ready  aid 

low  rushing  into  fright. 

uch  fierce  bird  unequal  match  ulone, 

But  by  example  most  courageous  made: 

is  cause  he  thinks  one  common  with  thine 

Right  quickly  puts  the  foe  to  flight  ; 

.^afe,  being  not  afraid. 
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kinds.     When    "the    nation's   guest' 
arrived  in  Bolton   he  was  met  with  .1 
iiASK  iiiu.ns  III. .11  si  numerous  escort  of  cavalry  and  niili 

tary  officers  in  full  dress  uniform,  and 
the  cavalcade  passed  under  an  arch  which  bore  these  words  :  "To  the  Great  Jehovah,  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette."  It  must  have  been  an  almost  hyperbolical  greetingto  the  honest-minded 
generous-hearted  Frenchman,  who  never  would  have  classed  himself  in  such  a  trial  ;  but 
Lafayette  had  a  warm  belief  in  his  "  dear  Americans,"  and  doubtless  knew  how  much  of  the 
exaggeration  to  lay  to  the  momentary  enthusiasm  which  ran  from  one  village  to  another  like 
wilcl  fire  during  his  great  journey,  and  made  each  township  vie  with  all  her  sisters  in  the  effort  to 
do  him  honor. 

The  old  Wilder  place  has  now  under  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Moore  become  a  favorite  summer 
haunt  for  city  guests.     On  the  opposite,  or  east,  side  of  Wattoquottuck,  stands  the  old  house 

belonging  to  Mr.  J. 
Cunningham,  who 
has,  after  a  long  e.\- 
perience     in     the 


( 'hina  tea  trade,  retired  here  to  make  experiments  in  fancy  farming,  and  to 
enjoy  the  huge  and  beautiful  collection  of  bric-a-brac  and  weapons,  which  his 
association  with  the  orient  afforded  him  opportunities  to  gather  together. 

Bolton  boasts  its  endowed  school,  as  so  many  other  of  our  New  Kngland 
liiwns  may  well  be  forgiven  for  doing  now  and  then  ;  but  there  was  attached  to 
lliis  particular  gift  a  pair  of  singular  conditions  which  single  it  out  from  all 
similar  donations  as  unique.  The  will  of  the  founder,  Mr.  Joseph  Houghton 
(for  whom  it  is  naturally  named),  contained  two  clauses  which,  taken  together, 
\ery  nearly  nullified  the  advantages  of  the  handsome  gift.  The  first,  which 
provided  that  tlie  children  of  nine  families  belonging  to  the  town  should  for- 
ever be  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the  school,  was  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
(  ourt  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  condition  whose  observance  would  prove  a 
lireach  of  good  morals  :  the  other  clause,  and  a  sufficiently  hampering  one,  it 
would  seem,  obliged  the  trustees  to  change  the  principal,  no  matter  how  well- 
fitted  he  may  prove  himself,  as  often  as  once  in  two  years.     No  wonder  that 
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Bolton   supports    seven    public    schools 
besides! 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  old 
church  clock  owes  its  long  life  of 
faithful  usefulness  to  tiie  care  of  Mi. 
.Sawyer,  the  veteran  watchmaker,  who 
also  planted  the  splendid  maples  which 
make  so  picturesque  a  selting  for  the 
tower.  The  old  clock  has  seen  many 
changes;  they  have  passed  kindly,  for 
the  most  p.irt.  over  Bolton,  as  the  littK- 
town  sits  high  on  her  elevation  or  slip^ 
down  into  her  green  vales, — one  wonders 
have  the  years  since  that  old  duke  stooi 
godfather   (without    a   christening    gifi 


was  a  marvel  of  beauty  to  my  young  eyes,  and  it  is 
still  the  same  when  viewed  through  the  glasses  of 
threescore  and  ten.  But  it  is  far  from  being  alone  in 
its  beauty.     There  are  others  not  far  away  that  would 

Attrart  more  ;it!crnioii  if  t  <A  sn  much  excelled  bv  the 


muiKirch  of  the  meadow.  Kim  Grove  was 
midway  between  my  home  and  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  we  all  loved  to  linger 
and  to  look  at  the  graceful  trees  which 
gave  the  place  its  name.  .\  tine  residence 
and  large  conservatories  now  occupy  the 

ground,  but  its  owners  have  had  the  good  taste  to  preserve  many  of  the  tine  trees.  Nearly  opposite 
is  a  place  only  slightly  changed.  It  was  Sciuire  Chandler's  place  in  my  childhood,  and  here  resides 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ware,  who  wears  her  fourscore  years  with  dignity  and  grace. 

This  spot,  where  two  roads  cross  at  nearly  right  angles,  is  the  only  spot  in  Lancaster  that  .seems 
til  me  "just  as  it  used  to,"  although  it  is  really  very  niuch  changed.  It  has  often  .seemed  to  me  an 
emblem  of  the  turning  points  in  life's  journey,  for  here  we  so  often  paused  in  our  holiday  rambles 
to  decide  which  way  we  would  go.  If  we  decided  to  climb  George  Hill  we  turned  north,  and  cross- 
iiiLj   l\i>per''i   brook,  again  perhaps   ensued   a   discussion   as   to  which   road   we   would   take, — to 


too),  dealt  as  gently  with  his  descendants, 
too.' 

MEMORIES  OF  LANCASTER,  AS  IT 
WAS  SIXTY   YEARS  AGO 

Probably  if  it  had  been  given  to  mortals 
to  choose  the  scene  of  their  nativity,  I  could 
have  selected  no  belter  place  than  Lancas- 
ter, Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  In  a 
somewhat  rambling  life,  extending  from  the 
.Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Androscog- 
gin to  the  Delaware,  I  have  found  no  place 
more  quietly  beautiful,  certainly  no  place 
more  pleasantly  remembered ;  it  w.is  my 
abiding  place  from  the  time  of  my  birth 
.\pril  6.  1.S23,  until  1S41.  Two  years  after- 
ward I  returned  from  Philadelphia,  and  re. 
mained  about  a  year. 

Lancaster  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
beautiful  elm  trees.  One  of  these,  growing 
in  the  beautiful  field  so  well  known  to  picnic 
parties  as  "  the  meeting  of  the  waters,"  i.e.. 
the  union  of  the  north  antl  south  branches 
of  the  Nashua,  is  still  known,  as  it  was  in 
my  youth,  as  "the  Lancaster  Kim."  Si.xty 
years  does  not  seem  tn  have  altered  it.     It 


grandpa's  or  to  Uncle  William's.  The  residence  of  my  grandfather.  Major  Timothy  Fletcher, 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  steep  hills  upon  one  road,  and  those  of  his  two  brothers  occupied 
picturesque  locations  on  the  other.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  had  died  a  few  years  before, 
but  two  spinster  aunts  made  us  welcome,  and  we  enjoyed  keenly  the  freedom  of  roaming  over 
the  hills  and  among  the  rocks  in  the  berry  pastures.  .Sometimes  also  we  found  a  big,  black 
snake,  and  then  we  had  no  discussion  about  which  way  to  go. 

We  were  fond  of  going  to  Rowlandson's  Rock.  This  was  the  spot  where  the  Indians 
encamped  with  their  captives  the  first  night  after  the  massacre  at  Lancaster,  during  King 
Philip's  war.  We  used  to  sit  upon  the  smaller  stones  around  and  look  upon  it  with  a  kind  of 
shuddering  awe.  as  if  it  were  the  altar  of  some  heathen  idol,  while  we  talked  in  low,  hushed  tones 
of  the  poor  little  baby  and  its  suflfering  captive  mother.  Some  of  us  had  read  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son's  account  of  her  captivity,  and  the  traditions  which  were  credited  among  us  were  even  more 
fearful  than  the  reality.  The  cellar  of  the  Rowlandson  house  was  at  that  time  plainly  to  be 
seen  a  short  distance  from  Dr.  Thayer's  house.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Lancaster  I  looked 
down  the  sloping  hillside  from  the  street  upon  a  lovely  little  pond  which  nestled  amid  the  grassy 
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meadows,  and  imagined  it  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  historic 
cellar,  but  my  brother  has 
since  dispelled  the  illusion. 

Our  pastor.  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  was  also  our  ne.xt 
door  neighbor.  His  benig- 
nant face  and  kindly  greeting 
are  among  the  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  childhood.  He  al 
ways  spoke  to  the  smallt-M 
child,  but  would  often  pa>> 
on,  apparently  absorbed  in 
thought,  without  hearing  the 
reply.  His  well-kept  garden 
of  flowers  and  small  fruits  was 
freely  shared  with  others,  and 
his  kindly  wife  would  often 
hand  me  a  small  tin  pail,  bid- 
ding me  to  pick  it  full  of  cur- 
rants for  my  mother.  She 
always,  to  my  great  delight, 
added,  "eat  just  as  many  as 
you  want  while  you  are  pick- 
ing.'' Their  daughter,  Abigail,  was  my  hrst  Sabbatl 
school  teacher,  and  her  early  death  was  the  first  souow 
of  my  life. 

Dr.  Thayer's  woods  were  a  storehouse  of  wild  dowels 
mosses,  checkerberries,  and  other  woodland  tieasuies 
What  happy  hours  we  spent  in  their  depths,  He 
]3aticas  (we  called  them  liverwort,)  spicy  and  bittei 
wintergreen,  gold  thread,  anemones,  and  fairest  of  all 


The  brick  "Meeting-house" 
was  at  that  lime  the  only  place 
of  worship  in  town,  built  in 
iSi6,  and  dedicated  January  ist 
of  the  following  year.  It  was 
the  regular  .Sabbath  resort  for 
nearly  all.  We  did  not  ask  then, 
".\re  you  .going  to  church?" 
.-Vll  went  e.xcept  the  sick,  and 
those  needed  to  take  care  of 
them.  Those  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance took  a  lunch  with  them 
and  ate  it  in  the  church  or  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  near  by,  No 
one  cooked  a  noontide  meal  or 
even  spread  the  table  on  Sun- 
day. Sometimes  the  older  ones 
had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the  chil- 
tlren  were  given  a  piece  of  pie 
and  a  "hunk  "  of  gingerbread  in 
:  hand,  with  directions  not  to  soil 
their  clothes  nor  to  scatter 
crumbs.  Ihen  we  all  returned 
to  church  for  the  afternoon  ser- 
\ice.  That  over,  we  were  free  to  "  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry"  within  certain  quiet 
limits,  and  at  sunset  the  Sabbath  was 
past.  The  young  men  "'  went  courtin'  " 
and  the  girls  were  each  dressed  in  what 
they  thought  their  most  becoming  cos- 
tume to  receive  the  beau  who  was  ex- 
pected, or  at  least  hoped  for.  The  old 
men  went  about  the  "chores,"  and  the 
older  women  always  sorted  the  soiled 
I  lothes  of  the  week  and  put  them  in  soak 
lor  the  morrow's  wash.  They  went  to 
lied  early,  for  not  to  be  up  and  washing 
||  an  earlv  hour  ^^nl(lav  morning  would 


ENVIRONMENT 

A    wondrous    ^hell     w.is    thrown    up 

from  the  deep. 
Where    it    had     lain     long    cenluiies 

asleep— 
I'.iit.   in   a  dry.    the  sunlight  and  the 

Had  cracked  and  stained  this  shell  of 


arbutus,  flourished  there. 
(Jar  favorite  haunt  for  ar- 
butus, however,  was  the  steep 
hillside  back  of  my  father's 
house.  Early  in  April,  some- 
times even  in  March,  if  the 
season  was  mild,  I  would  take 
my  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank.  There,  carefully  fol 
ing  my  thick  woolen  clothiiiL; 
beneath  me,  1  knelt,  facing 
up  the  hill,  and  commencec 
digging  away  the  snow  wit! 
my  thickly-mittened  hands 
I  knew  just  where  the  arbutus        c-- 

grew,  and  carefully  I  removed  ,,n.i.  «■•,., 

the  blanket  of  soft  snow  from 

its  wa.xen  petals.  The  miser,  unco\ering  his  hoarded  gold  knows  no  such  delight  as  was 
mine  when  the  prize  was  reached.  Then  how  tenderly  each  stem  was  severed;  I  never 
dreamed  of  pulling  it  up  roots  and  all.  And  when  a  small  bouquet  of  the  fragrant  blos- 
soms were  gathered,  how  carefully  I  replaced  the  snow  to  keep  the  darlings  warm  and 
moist  until  warmer  days  should  come.  Yet,  now,  I  am  told  by  residents,  the  arbutus  is 
no  longer  a  dweller  upon  the  hillside  nor  in  the  wood.  Like  the  fringed  gentian  ant! 
cardinal  flower  of  the  autumn,  it  has  fallen  a  victim  to  its  own  popularity.— slain  by  its 
unwise  friends. 
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PINE  GROSBEAK 

Bencatli  the  lowering  skitrs, 

[.ow  hantfin^',  cold  and  uray, 
The  frozen  runnel  lie^ 
A  voiceless  stream  to  day  : 
Its  life  went  with  the  summer  bird. 
In  nature  now  no  song  is  heard 
No  strains  of  music  rise 
From  spirits  liijht  and  gay 

The  fallins  flakes  of  snow 
On  downy  pinions  white, 
Lisht  danrinK  to  and  Iro 
Allectsa  mimic  lliRht: 
They  Kather  as  the  birds  in  flocks. 
Low  hover  over  sands  and  rocks, 
Uncertain  wliere  to  go. 
Uncertain  where  to  licht, 

To  bramble  by  the  wall, 

Dry  grass  and  golden-rod. 
Sweet  fern  and  thistle  tall, 
Milkweedl  of  silky  pod. 
There  conies  another  flock  so  gay 
Of  grosbeaks  from  the  north  to-day. 
With  merry  note  they  call. 
Greet  ua  with  wink  and  nod. 


'arm-hearted  northern  bird, 
A  New  Vear's  wish  you  brin 


Tin 


No  other  song  is  heard. 

Is  seen  no  other  wing, 
ow  warm  the  colors  of  your  diess  I 
loomy  day  our  eyes  they  bless 
Had  I  the  lilting  word, 

Vour  praises  would  1  sing. 

haac  Basset  Choatc. 


Ve  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
l.ove  the  sunshine  and  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 
.\nd  the  lain  shower  and  the    sno^ 

storm, 
.\nd  the  rushing  of  the  green  rivers. 
Through    their    palisades    and    pin 

.\nd  the  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  : 
Listen  ! 

Lonsfellcw. 


For  ages,  on  our  river  borders. 
These  tassels  in  their  tawny  bloom, 

.\nd  willowy  studs  of  downy  silver. 
Have  i>ru]>hesied  of  spring  to  come. 
Whillirr. 


luive  been  lliought  as  bad  as  to  liave 
worked  .Saturday  evening,  a  thiiif; 
never  allowed  in  those  days.  At  sun- 
set Saturday  every  kind  of  work  or 
play  was  put  away,  and  even  our  read- 
ing was  limited  to  religious  books  and 
learning  our  Sabbath  school  lessons. 
1  was  little  more  than  a  child 
when,  having  lost  our  pastor  of  many 
years,  by  death.  Rev  K.  H.  Sears 
came  to  fill  the  pulpit.  Meanwhile 
other  denominations  had  begun  to 
have  meetings,  and  two  otherchurches 
were  built.  The  poet-preacher's  ser- 
mons had  a  charm  which  lifted  them 
far  beyond  and  above  anything  I  had 
ever  heard  in  |)ulpit  elociuence.  Many  passages  linger  in  my  memory  still,  and  the  two  aulo 
graphs  remaining  in  my  possession  are  highly  valued,  although  one  of  them  merely  certifies  ni\ 
ability  to  teach  a  district  school,  and  the  other  that  I  taught  it  well  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  parents  and  committee. 

That  was  indeed  an  attempt  to  teach  the  district  school  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  m 
the  I'onnikin  district,  and  was  famous  only  for  having  turned  the  male  teacher  out  of  doors  fui 
several  terms  previous.  So  the  good  man  who  came  to  see  me  about  it  said,  "There  couldn't  no 
man  make  those  boys  mind,  so  they  thought  they'd  try  a  woman."  He  was  quite  disconcerted 
when  I  e.\pressed  my  disbelief  in  whipping,  and  said,  "  Those  boys  need  whipping  as  much  as  a 
horse  needs  oats."  He  engaged  me,  however,  though  with  much  apparent  misgiving  and  many 
declarations  to  the  effect  that  I  should  alter  my  opinions  before  I  had  tried  that  school  many 
days.  I  taught  the  school  twelve  weeks  for  the  enormous  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and  my  board. 
having  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  home  in  his  family  for  that  length  of  time  at  an  expense  to 

the    district    of    e.\- 

actly       the       same 

amount.     I  have  alway: 
gent  boys  that  had  bt 


I  been 
n  so  rt 


proud  of  having  kept  precisely  the  same  insur- 
bellious  in  former  terms  in  good  order  without 
eien  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment, and  receiving 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  so 
doing  from  the  parents 
at  the  close  of  the 
school. 

Lancaster  has  had  its 
share  of  authors.  Mrs. 
Caroline  .-Vtherton  Ma- 
son, writer  of  many 
well-known  hymns,  was 
born  here  in  i,S2o;  Car- 
oline Lee  Whiting  (Mrs. 
Hentz).  was  a  native 
of  the  town,  and  the 
scene  of  at  least  one  of 
her  earlier  novels  was 
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THE       SOUL'S       N  ATI  \   K 


Dear  is  the  breath  of  the  April  winds  in  the  pines  on  the  hillside, 
Dear  is  the  smile  of  the  siin  on  the  knuUs  where  the  ground  pines  creep. 
Dear  are  the  showers  that  waken  the  Howers  to  bloom  by  the  rillside, 
Dear  are  those  blossoms  that  answer  the  sun  and  the  rain  from  their  sleep. 


Aye,  when  the  torrents  adown  from  the  springs  of  the  mountain  are  dashing, 
Gleams  of  celestial  silver  illuming  the  hemlock's  deep  shade, 
The  spirit  of  God  moves  those  waters,  so  vividly  rushing  and    Hashing, 
Even  as  on  the  great  day  when  the  firmament  highly  was  made. 


Still  we  behold  it  anew,  as  if  (lod  were  the  first  time  creating 
Nature  eternally  showing  the  pulse  of  continuing  life  ; 
Nature  forever  repeating,  all  of  her  forces  relating, 
C;iory  and  beauty  and  honor  born  out  of  storm  and  of  strife. 


Crumble  the  rocks  into  mold,  and  trees  spring  from  out  of  the  ruin. 
Climb  to  the  sunlight  and  sway  their  breathing  leaves  in  the  bree/e  ; 
Sheltered  beneath  them  the  delicate  Howers  spring  that  renew  in 
Loveliness  ever  unfailing,  worship  that  never  shall  cease. 


;  ,3r?S»*-?ll!i»r»«»f*;-^fi 


s/ 


Over  the  pastures  the  grasses  slowly  grow  sweet  and  prepare  them 

Food  of  the  servants  of  man,  as  erst  of  the  hare  and  the  deer  ; 

Green  o'er  the  meadows  the  grasses,  and  swell  the  pink  buds  that  o'erfare  them. 

Promise  of  fruit  for  the  feasting  that  comes  of  the  fall  of  the  year. 


Aye,  and  the  birds  that  Hy  northward,  pause  here  and  sojourn  and  sing  to  us. 
Birds  with  the  sky  in  their  voices,  the  message  of  love  in  their  lays, — 
Birds  that  are  free  in  the  ether,  and  poise  and  waver  and  bring  to  us 
Thoughts  of  the  time  when  we  too  shall  escape  from  the  tumult  of  days. 


4:\< 


Escape  and  Hee  and  evanish,  and  soar  to  the  home  of  the  spirit. 
Soar  there  and  sing,  even  we,  the  song  that  all  life  and  breath  share. 
Praising  and  loving  and  honoring  Him  in  whose  grace  we  ensphere  it, 
Once  more  in  the  bosom  of  God,  restored  to  the  soul's  native  air. 


Charles  Goodrich  Whitinc 
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laid  here;  and  Haniiali 
(jould  also  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  her  beautiful 
poem,  '■  Our  Father's 
Well,"  addressed  to  her 
brother  some  years  after 
she  left  the  place,  shows 
how  fondly  her  heart 
turned  to  it.  I  visited 
that  well  in  1840,  climb- 
ing with  the  reckless- 
ness of  youth  inside  the 
curb,  to  which  I  clung 
with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  I  reached 
down  and  gathered 
some  of  the  moss,  of 
w  h  i  c  li  she  says, 
".Around  its  mouth  is 
growing,  the  moss  of 
many  a  year."  That 
part  of  I,ancaster  has 
now  become  the  busy 
little  city  of  Clinton, 
and  thus  another  of  our  ,  jii,„. 

old-time    picnic  places 

is  spoiled.  Hecause  this  busy  city  is  so  near,  in  very  truth  a  part  of 
itself.  Lancaster  has  become  less  of  a  business  town  antl  more 
entirely  a  residence  place.  Wealth  has  reared  its  palatial  homes, 
where  once  were  long  rows  of  neat  and  pleasant  little  cottages.  .So 
the  local  industries,  hat,  boot  and  shoemaking,  printing,  etc.,  have 
disappeared  or  migrated  to  Clinton,  while  Lancaster's  summer  res- 
idents have  continually  said  to  obedient  workmen,  "  liuild  me  more 
stately  mansions."  The  result  has  been  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
the  heart  of  the  long-time-ago  resident  can  but  sigh  for  the  simple 
cottages,  the  primitive  neighbors,  the  home  gardens,  and  the  wild- 
riower-filled  ravines. 

Wachusett  still  smiles  down  upon  us  through  the  clear  air,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  pleasant  excursions  to  the  summit  when  it  was  a 
weary  climl).  which  none  but  the  young  and  strong  could  under- 


dancing  more  laborious 
than  graceful.  Each  se.x 
had  its  own  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  most  care- 
ful scrutiny  could  detect 
no  sigii  of  recognition  of 
each  other  nor  of  our  pres- 
ence. Hut  when  we  went 
of  a  week  day  we  were 
kindly  welcomed  and 
shown  all  their  family  ar- 
rangements, residences, 
gardens,  workshops,  etc., 
in  all  of  which  reigned  the 
same  spotless  neatness,  the 
same  thrift  and  industry. 
1  think  it  is  the  Harvard 
.Shaker  community  to 
which  Howells  alludes  in 
one  of  his  novels,  but  a 
part  of  the  scenery  por- 
trayed is  evidently  the 
North  woods  and  old  brick 
tavern  in  Lancaster,  (lur 
winter    amusements   were 


take.  We  were  well  repaid  by  the 
beautiful  views  and  the  profusion  of 
Howering  shrubs  growing  wild  on  its 
wooded  sides. 

.Another  favorite  excursion  was  to 
see  the  Shakers.  The  Shirley  society 
was  nearest  and  kindly  admitted  well- 
behaved  visitors  to  witness  its  singular 
forms  of  worship.  It  was  a  pleasant 
ride  through  the  vine-tangled  "  North 
woods,"  and  parties  of  young  people 
often  enjoyed  it.  The  evident  sincer- 
ity with  which  they  sang  and  danced 
before  the  Lord,  impressed  the  most 
thoughtless,  albeit  the  singing  was  but 
a  weird,  monotonous  chant,   and  the 


X^- 


about  the  same  as  now.  Sleigh  riding,  dancing  ;  card  playing,  which  in  those  days 
was  never  even  associated  with  gambling,  building  snow  figures  and  forts,  with  snow- 
balling for  young  and  old,  while  the  singing  school  and  spelling  contests  varied  the 
monotony  of  country  life  in  winter.  It  was  not  till  the  forties  that  lectures  and 
lyceum  debates  began  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  winter's  program.  Once  each  day 
the  stagecoach  came  through  the  town,  going  from 
Fitchburg  to  Boston  one  day  and  back  the  next.  It 
was  usually  crowded  with  passengers  and  heavily  laden 
with  trunks,  and  always  caused  a  little  ripple  of  pleas- 
urable excitement  as  it  rattled  along  surrounded  in  dry 
weather  by  a  cloud  of  dust.  Heavily  loaded  teams 
poorly  supplied  the  place  now  filled  by  long  lines  of 
freight  cars,  and  peddlers  of  many  wares  were  unknown. 
Now  and  then  an  aged  man  or  woman  would  obtain 
leave  of  absence  from  the  poor  farm  and  go  around 
calling  upon  former  neighbors  or  acquaintance.  They 
were  always  kindly  treated,  and  made  comfortable  for 
the  short  stay  they  made. 

1  have  not  spoken  of  our  teachers.  They  were,  I 
tliink.  rather  above  the  average  of  the  time.  Cine  of 
those    having  care   of   the   academy   for  many  years. 
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Martin  Lincoln,  was  long  remembered  by  all  his  pupils,  as  uniting  the 
finished  scholar  with  the  kindly  courteous  gentleman.  Two  highly  edu- 
cated citizens  received  into  their  families  students  who  had  transgressed 
the  rules  at  Harvard  College,  but  not  irreparably.  They  were  suspended 
from  their  classes  until  by  exemplary  behavior  and  diligent  study  they 
could  win  reinstatement.  Of  course  we  country  girls  were  solemnly 
warned  never  to  speak  to  them  nor  even  to  look  at  them  as  we  passed. 
Yet,  as  it  usually  happened,  they  were  walking  in  one  direction  just  as  it 
was  time  for  us  to  go  to  school  in  the  opposite,  how  could  we  help  meet- 
ing them  ?  One  or  two  of  them,  by  good  conduct  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  teachers,  won  their  way  to  the  approval  of  the  villagers,  and 
at  least  one  of  them  eventually  married  one  of  the  girls  so  solemnly 
adjured  to  beware  of  them,  and  is  yet  remembered  as  a  good  citizen  and 
a  brave  soldier.     There  was  a  beautiful  little  chapel,  nestled  under  the 


long.  (.\  private  school  for  young  ladies,  and  dear  Louise  Kverett,  a  niece  of 
Kdward  Kverett,  was  one  of  the  teachers.  Her  somewhat  checkered  life  was 
early  closed  on  earth,  but  the  pictured  face  of  Helen  Keller  reminds  me  of  her). 
Thence  turning  homeward  we  cross  Sprague  bridge  and  look  long  across  the 
field  meadow  we  used  to  call  the  "  Vale  of  Beauty,"  hoping  to  find  some  trace 
of  the  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river  to  which  we  used  to  wade  when  the 
water  was  low.  It  is  not  there,  and  Certrude  says  she  never  saw  one  there. 
Well,  she  has  seen  hardly  more  than  a  fourth  of  my  years,  and  many  more 
changes  will  take  place  before  she,  too,  is  gray.     May  they  be  happy  ones  ! 

Mrs.  Jui,i.\  A.  Flkh  hkk  CxkiNev. 


trees  at  the  junction  of  several 
roads  between  New  Boston,  now 
South  Lancaster,  and  the  Cen 
ter.  It  was  owned  and  used  by 
one  01-  two  families  of  Sweden- 
borgians.  I  have  heard  that  its 
interior  finish  and  decoration 
were  very  beautiful,  but  I  was 
never  within  it.  One  of  those 
families  was  that  of  Horatio  Car 
ter,  publisher  of  maps,  etc.,  the 
coloring  of  which  supplied  the 
mothers  and  older  girls  in  many 
families  with  pleasant  employ- 
ment. Afterward  the  firm  was 
Carter,  Andrews  &  L'o.  A  few 
years  afterward.  Marsh,  Capen, 
&  Lyon,  established  a  type  and 
stereotype  foundry,  printing  of- 
fice and  binder)',  nearly  opposite 
the  Lancaster  House.  Much  of 
their  work  was  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  I  think 
they  were  nearly  the  first  firm  in  ,,   ,^  , 

the   Lhiited    States    to    employ 

female  compositors.  They  also  issued  Flora's  Interpreter,  the  Horal  ilhistrations  giving  work  to 
hand  painters.  Braiding  palm-leaf  hats  and  bonnets  of  openwork  straw  made  employment  for 
many  young  women. 

These  memories  are  of  the  things  long  since  past.  When  I  visit  my  brother,  Hon.  Charles 
T.  Fletcher,  whose  residence  occupies  the  site  of  the  loved  "woodbine  cottage"  of  our  child 
hood,  I  hardly  glance  at  his  many  improvements,  but  look  for  all  the  relics  of  the  past.  The 
magnificent  oak  tree  that  stands  by  the  hedge  which  divides  his  dooryard  from  that  of  Madam 
Thayer,  is  still  the  same  as  when  we  were  tiny  tots,  building  mimic  fires  between  its  roots  and 
gathering  its  acorns  for  cups  in  our  play  housekeeping.  I  always  look  upon  it  with  reverent 
love.  I  stretch  my  feeble  arms  and  they  can  span  but  a  small  portion  of  its  giant  girth.  I  press 
passionate  kisses  upon  its  rough  bark,  andean  scarce  believe  that  it  feels  them  not.  Then  1 
walk  thoughtfully  over  the  paths  my  parents  trod  so  long,  saunter  down  to  the  "  ( )ld  Rock  "  and 
sit  on  the  Nashua's  grassy  bank,  shaded  by  the  witch-hazel  boughs,  dreaming  as  age  only  dreams, 
of  other  days.  Then  revisiting  "  Lover's  Lane."  we  ramble  on  searching  for  the  elm  in  which 
for  so  many  years  a  beehive  aitracted  attention  from  the  passers-by.  We  cannot  find  it  and  we 
ramble  on,  in  a  circuit  now  and  we  find  the  "Old  Mansion  House,"  where  we  went  to  school  so 


AUTUMf 


Tlie  long  lighted  days  begin  to  shrink, 
And  flowers  are  thin  in  meadsamons 
The  late  shooting  gras^,  that  shines 
along 

Brook  upon  brook,  and  brink  by  brink. 

The  wheat  which   was  lately   rustling 
thick, 

Is  now  upinmowsthatstillarenew  ; 

All  yellow  before  the  sky  of  blue, 
Tip  after  tip,  and  rick  by  rick. 

No  starlings  arise  in  flock  on  wing. 
The  cuckoo  has  still'd  his  woodland 


I  )ip  after  dip.  and  swing  by  ^ 


ing. 


While  now  I  can  walk  a  dusty  mile. 
I'll  take  me  a  day  while  days  ar 

clear. 
To  find  a  few  friends  that  still  ar 


i'-,ice  upon  fa 


nd  smile  by  smile. 
11';///^;;/  Barnc. 


'3^ 
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RUTLAND  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS 

'I'liere  are  vtry  few  people  who  arc 
indifTerent  to  the  pleasure  alTorded  by 
a  walk  aloiiK  a  shady  pathway  wind- 
ing among  tall  trees  or  clumps  of 
sweet  birch  garlanded  with  clematis. 
A  country  ramble  is  always  full  of 
fresh  delights,  for  who  knows  what 
new  treasure  may  be  met  with,— per- 
chance a  picturesque  old  house,  fast 
decaying,  but  with  its  time-worn 
homeliness  glorified  with  a  wealth  of 
roses  from  a  climbing  bush,  or  a 
patriarchal  oak,  hung  with  a  deep 
fringe    of    gray   lichen    dotted    with 

scarlet  fungi.      Nature  appears  to  seek  opportunilie.s  to  display  her  endless 
resources  in  adding  some  new  and  fascinating  touch  of  beauty  to  one  and 
another  of  her  creations,  and  these  fragrant  country  lanes  seem  to  be  one  of 
her  favorite  fields  of  labor.     Radiating  from  this  little  hill  town  of  Rutland 
are  many  footpaths,  stretching  invitingly  in  every  direction,  each  one  full  of 
these  pleasant  po.ssibilities,  and  having  an  individuality  difi'erent   from  all 
the  rest.     If  one  wishes  to  find  in  abundance  the  beautiful  mountain  laurel, 
whose  charming  personality  so  vividly  characterizes  the  spring  days,  there 
is  only  one  path  which  will  reward  the  searcher  a  thousandfold.     There  he 
will  find  pasture  beyond  pasture.  e.\tending  away  down  the  hillside,  fairly 
abloom   with   the   delicate   rosy  cnlnr.     Kach   bush   invites   him,  with   out- 
stretched   arms,  to  rec- 
ognize  its   beauty,  and 
pluck  the  branches  fair 
ly    loaded     with      pink 
blossoms.     It  is  a  won 
derful  sight,— acres  and 
acres  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful    flowers    ever 
created.      And      every 
spring   their  color  and 
beauty    is  just    as    be- 
witching as  if  one  liad 
never   seen     them    In- 
fore. 

There  is  a  vivid  cun 
irasl  It)  the  laurel's 
roseate  brilliancy,  in 
the  midst  of  a  growth 
of    pine    woods   at    the  i.iiutAid   m  ii.iuso 

bottom     of      the      hill, 

where  lies  a  swamp,  blue  as  the  heaven  above  with  forget-me-nots.  Their  cool 
beauty  rests  the  eye,  and  the  butterflies,  floating  lazily  hither  and  thither  on  lace- 
like wings,  the  hum  of  bees  busily  storing  away  liquid  nectar,  or  the  tinkle  of  a 
distant  cow  bell,  coming  faintly  to  the  ear,  add  a  touch  of  drowsy  contentment  to 
ihe  scene.  I'lie  whole  swamp  is  one  bit  of  ravishing  color,  while  the  little  brook 
in  the  midst  goes  merrily  rippling  along  over  its  stony  |)allnvay,  reflecting  ihe 
dainty  azure  flowers  bordering  its  banks. 

Those  of  an  historical  turn  of  mind  often  find  their  feet  turning  toward  a  cer- 
tain road,  winding  along  among  farndiouses,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by 
meadows  and  apple  orchards,  and  at  last  reach  their  destination,— an  old  well  in 
the  midst  of  a  dry  field.  \el  this  seemingly  insignificant  spot  is  replete  with 
interest.  That  very  well  was  built  by  the  orders  of  General  Burgoyne,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  while  his  men  were  in  their  winter 
quarters  near  Rutland.  Nay  even,  if  one  will  but 
wander  a  little  farther,  he  will  be  rewarded  by  the  view 
of  the  remnants  of  a  barracks,  built  of  stone,  which  also 
belonged  to  Burgoyne.  Another  place  of  historical 
note,  familiarly  called  the  '•  Kufus  Putnam  House,"  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  an  old  weather-beaten  house 
set  picturesquely  back  among  t.ill  maple  trees,  with  the 
rustle  of  pine  woods  to  the  west.  It  is  built  in  the 
square  colonial  style,  and  attracts  much  attention.  It 
has  remained  untenanted  for  years,  and  inany  a  strange 
old  tale  is  told  of  this  same  ancient  mansion  by  the 
country  housewives,  fts  first  owner,  Rufus  Putnam, 
w.as  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  the  relation  of  his  brave  exploits  form  a  by  no 
means  uninteresting  story.  Hut  soon  after  the  war  he 
became  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  in  Ohio,  and  his  house 


was  left  empt)'  as  it  stands  to-day.  By  following  a  road 
over  two  hills,  a  charming  e.xpanse  of  water.  Lake 
Muschopauge  may  be  found.  Surrounded  by  trees  on 
every  side,  and  set  in  a  hollow  between  the  hills,  this 
lovely  lake  is  a  favorite  resort  for  old  and  young.  The 
woods  on  its  shores  are  most  inviting  to  many  birds,  and 
the  lover  of  Nature,  who  has  risen  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  purple  glories  of  sunrise,  has  heard  many  a 
sweet,  ringing  song  from  the  shore. 

The  old  mill  is  another  favored  place.     The  torrent,  for 

.1  short  distance,  rushing  down  an  incline,  is  instinct  with 

energy  and  power.     In  vivid  contrast  to  this  restless  life 

,ire  the  beautiful,  delicate  ferns,  which  wave  their  cool 

green  fronds  so  fearlessly  over  the  dashing  water,  they 

themselves  so  full  of  quiet  repose.    The  old  mill  itself  has 

passed  its  useful  days,  but  its  quiet  is  full  of  suggestions 

rtisl  and  poet. 

From  the  summit  of   Rice's  Hill,  which  is  very  near  Rutland,  there  is  a 

beautiful  and  extensive  view  in  every  direction.     Monadnock  lifts  its  blue 

head  in  the  hazy  distance,  and  the  Mountain   House  on  the  crest  of  Mt. 

VVachusett  can  be  seen  plainly  with  the  naked  eye,  while  on  summer  days 

the  breezes  whisper  of  the  White  Hills  and  the  .\tlantic.     Kven  at  night,  a 

bright  spot  of  flame  shows  the  peak  of   \\'achusett.     .Ml  around  the  hill  lie 


country  towns  and  villages,  the  while 
there  amid  the  green  woods.     It  is. 
indeed,  a  fair  sight. 

A  certain  road  toward  the  east 
is  much  traveled  by  tourists,  be- 
cause of  a  tree  to  be  seen  there. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  central  tree  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Rutland  is 
proud  of  the  honor  of  being  the 
central  town  of  the  state.  The 
tree  stands  quite  solitary  in  its 
glory,  and  is  a  well-known  land- 
mark from  far  and  near,  for  its 
lofty  to]i.  situated  in  the   midst 


■hurch  s])ires  ajjpearing  here  and 


of  a  dry  field,  always  attracts  atten- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  of  great  age,  but 
though  the  lower  branches  are  dry 
and  leafless,  its  green  waving  top 
still  undulates  in  the  summer  wind. 
Rutland  possesses  two  .graveyards, 
an  old  one  and  a  modern.  The  new 
one.  with  its  small  pond  of  pond  lilies, 
is  very  ordinary,  but  the  old  one,  situ- 
ated at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  a  west- 
ern slope,  is  itself  a  pathetic  sermon 
on  decay.  It  is  uncaredfor,  the  moss- 
grown  gravestones  leaning  in  every 
direction,  and  year  by  year  .settling 
into  farther  decay.  If  the  blackberry 
vines  could  be  pulled  away  far  enough 


to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  moldering 
stones,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  dates  are 
very  old,  dating  back  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Some  of  the  verses  are  rather  odd. 
and  although  most  of  the  heads  engraved 
on  the  stones  look  like  anything  except 
angels'  heads,  still  one  can  not  leave  the 
place  without  an  uncertain  feeling  of  sad- 
ness that  may  not  easily  be  shaken  off. 
But  when  the  setting  sun  reddens  the 
crumbling  gravestones  with  its  crimson 
rays,  the  homely  spot  seems  glorified  with  a 
sense  of  peace  and  rest. 

Another  long  walk,  desecrated  by  the 
name  of  "Irish  Lane,"  is,  perhaps,  more 
frequented  by  the  country  folk  themselves. 
In  the  evening  it  is  indeed  a  delightful 
walk,  for  fragrance  breathes  from  the  I  all 
spikes  of  flowers  on  either  side,  and  the 
arching  tree  tops  sough  softly  in  the  gentle 
evening  breeze.  Perhaps  a  hermit  thrush, 
far  within  the  deep  silence  of  the  woods  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  will  pour  forth  swei-t 
notes  of  the  purest  melody.  'I'he  clear, 
silvery  tones  haunt  one  for  days,  and  e\'en 
on  some  cold  winter  night,  while  tlie  fire 
glows  in  the  grate,  one  has  only  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  the  woodland  scene  reappears, 
— the  dusky  road,  the  breaths  of  fragrance. 
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and  above  all,  the  molten  sweetne: 
of  the  thrush. 


Alkk  Sk-smcitk. 


NuTE.  -The  present  eftoii  on  the  part  of  a  commiltee  to  collect  a 
fiindfor  the  preservation  of  the  old  Gen.  Kufus  Putnam  honse  in  Rut- 
land, is  a  hopeful  indication  of  our  growing  tendency  to  tieat  with  some 
show  of  respect  the  colonial  relics  which  have  not  yet  been  destroyed  by 
time  or  neglect :  far  more  interesting  than  any  modern  built  monuments 
which  we  may  now  erect  to  commemorate  our  past,  are  these  survivals 
from  that  period  itself,  dumb  participants  in  its  valor  and  lectitude. 


HOW  RUTLAND  LOST  A  MINISTER 

Kev.  Joseph  Willard  was  the  first  minister  in   Rutland,  having  come  from   Sunderland, 
then  a  town  in  Franklin  county,  where  he  staid  a  very  little  time  before  he  was  dismissed. 

After  he  had  accepted  the  invitation 
to  settle  with  the  people  of  Rutland  he 
met  with  many  and  great  discourage- 
ments, and  particularly  by  reason  of 
the  fears  and  dangers  arising  from 
the  Indians  ;  so  that  an  appointment 
of  his  installation  was  deferred.  How- 
ever, at  length  a  day  was  fixed  upon 
for  his  solemn  consecration  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  that  place,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1723  ;  but  he  lived 
not  to  see  the  day,  being  cut  off  by 
the  enemy,  as  shall  now  be  related. 

.\s  Deacon  Joseph  Stevens  and  four 

of    his   sons   were   making  hay   in    a 

meadow,  near  Rutland,  a  little  north 

of  the  place  where  the  meeting-house 

now    stands,    August    14,    1723,     they 

were  surprised  by  five  Indians.     The 

father  escaped  to  the  bushes ;  two  of  his  sons  were  then 

and   there  slain  ;  the  other  two  (Phineas,   the   elder,  and 

Isaac  the  youngest),  were  made  prisoners.     Two   of  the 

Indians  waylaid  a  Mr.  Davis  and  son,  who,  that  afternoon. 


■^SSf^ 


■  harp  at  Nature's  advent 

■  song  the  stars  of  mornin 
as  never  died  .iway. 


1  he  blue  sky  is  the  temple 
Its  transept  earth  and  ai 
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were  making  hay  in  a  meadow  not  far 
off,  but,  weary  of  waiting,  they  were  re- 
turning to  the  others,  and  met  Mr. 
U'iilard  in  their  way,  who  was  armed. 
( )ne  of  the  Indians'  guns  missed  fire  and 
the  other  did  no  execution.  Mr.  Willard 
returned  the  fire  and  wounded  one  of 
them,  it  is  said,  mortally;  ihe  other 
closed  in  with  Mr.  Willard,  but  he  would 
have  been  more  than  a  match  for  him 
had  not  the  other  three  come  to  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  it  was  some  considerable 
time  l)efore  they  killed  Mr.  Willard. 
This  account  I'hineas  .Stevens  gave  upon 
his   return    from    captivity,   who   was   a 

spectator  of  some  part  of  the  tragedy. 
The  Indians,  having  killed  and  scalped 
.Mr.    Willard    and    taken    some    of    his 

clothes,  went  off  to  Canada  with  the  two 

captives    above      named. 

They   were    redeemed    in 

about     a     year.     I'liineas 

Stevens     was     a     famous 

warrior,  a  captain,  and   a 

principal  man  in  building 

up  and  defending  the  then 

young    I'lantation    .\o.   4, 

now  Charlestown,  in  New 

Hampshire.     Isaac    Stev- 
ens     lived     at      Rutland. 

They  have  both  been  dead 

many  years. 
On   the  3d    of    .\ugust, 

1724,    the     Indians    came 

again   to    Rutland,   killed 

three    persons,    wounded 

one    and    made    another  %u; 

prisoner.     Others     speak 

of  but  two  killed,  but  the  ^^ 

names      of      the      killed, 

wounded  or  prisoner  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

(lone  at  Rutland  by  the  Indians,  so  far  as  recorded 


-■y 


1 


This  was  the  last  mischief 


THE  CENTRAL  TREE 

(;.  .\.  Cheney  of  Worcester,  who  has  made  a  study  of  trees,  and  who  is  the 
author  of  an  important  article  on  this  subject,  in  Part  I  of  this  work,  has  this 

to  say  about  a  famous  tree  at  Rutland  : 
The  town  of  Rutland  is  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  Massachusetts, 
north  and  south,  and  along  its  border 
is  a  section  of  the  high  land  extend- 
ing across  the  state,  forming  a  sort  of 
physical  vertebra,  and  equidistant  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  Connecticut 
River. 

Upon  the  portion  of  this  ridge  in 
Rutland  there  is  a  spring  from  whence 
proceeds  a  rivulet,  which,  after  a  short 
distance,  divides, — one  section  of  it 
llowing  into  a  tributary  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  the  other  into  a  feeder  of 

.  .  vTi.o,    ,1,1  i,i,  t'le   Merrimac  River.       But  the  little 

stream  whose  waters  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  two  rivers  is  not  ihe  only  natural  curiosity  upon  this  ridge;  for  just 
over  its  eastern  crest  is  an  elm  tree,  which,  because  of  its  location,  is  called  the 
■'  Central  Tree." 

Its  elevation  and  entire  isolation  from  all  other  trees  make  it  a  conspicuous 
object,  as  from  any  sightly  elevated  position  for  miles  to  the  eastward  it  can  be 
seen  silhouetted  on  the  western  horizon.  From  all  the  hill  towns  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  the  tree  is  discernible,  and  it  is  probably  seen  each  and 
every  day  by  more  people  than  any  other  tree  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  land- 
mark for  thousands  of  persons,  and  a  great  majority  of  whom,  it  is  very  proba- 
lile,  dn  not  know  that  it  is  the  living  indicator  of  the  geographical  center  of 
(he  state. 


The  tree  is  not  of  a  re- 
markable size,  yet  its  pro- 
portions are  such  as  to 
justify  the  calling  of  it  a 
big  tree.  .\t  four  feet  from 
the  ground  it  has  a  girth 
of  eleven  feet  and  eight 
inches.  The  trunk  forks 
at  about  eight  feet  into 
two  branches,  each  of 
which  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular in  Its  growth.  The 
tree  is  seventy-five  feet 
high,  and.  as  would  be 
natural  in  its  location  and 
isolation,  it  is  of  the  vase 
or  sheaf-shaped  type.  It 
is  healthy  and  vigorous; 
i.,v„  but  the  continuous  whip- 

ping it  receives  from  the 
winds  prevents  a  full  expansion  of  the  top.  It  is  built  so 
strongly  that  it  will,  without  doubt,  occupy  its  unique  position 
for  generations  to  come. 

This  tree  is  upon  the  farm  of  I'.  G.  liartlell.  and  one  and  a 
half  luiles  east  of  Rutland,  and  by  the  side  of  a  road  which 
unites,  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  with  the  main  road  froin 
Rutland  to  Worcester. 


"THE  CRADLE  OF  OHIO" 

The  town  of  Rutland  may  properly  be  called  "The  Cradle 
of  Ohio."     Indeed,  this  is  the  title  of  an  article  substantiating 
the   appellation,   in   a  recent   number  of  the   New  Kngland 
Magazine.     Dr.    Kdwin   Mead,   editor   of    the   magazine,   in 
calling  attention  to  it,  says  :     "The  story  as  here  told,  came 
as  a  surprise  to  many.     That  this  old  town  on  the  hilltop  was 
veritably  the  '  Cradle  of  Ohio,'  that  here  was  first  effectually 
heard  that  potent  invitation  and  command  so  significant  in 
the   history   of   this   country    in  these  hundred    years,    'Go 
West !  '    that    this   town   incarnates   and    represents   as    no    other    the 
spirit  of  the  mighty  movement  which  during  the  century  has  extended 
New  England  all  through  the  great  West— this  has   not  been  properly 
recognized.     The  central  town  in   Massachusetts,  it  is  also  the  highest 
village  east  of  the  Connecticut.     From  the  belfry  of  the  village  church, 
from   the  dooryards  of  the   village   people,  the   eye   sweeps   an   almost 
boundless  horizon,  from  the   Blue  Hills  to  Berkshire,  and  from   Monad- 
nock  to  Connecticut. 

"Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  west,  as  is  fitting,  stands  the  old 
Rufus  Putnam  house— the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  above,  Wachu- 
sett  looming  beyond  the  valley,  the  maples  rustling  before  the  door,  to 
the  west  the  sough  of  the  pines.  Its  oaken  tiinbers  are  still  as  sound  as 
when  Murray  put  them  in  place,  before  the  Revolution,  each  clapboard 
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still  intact,  the  doors  the  same,  the 
rooms  but  little  altered.  Could  Put- 
nam return  to  earth  again  and  to  Rut- 
land, he  would  surely  feel  himself  at 
home  as  he  passed  through  the  gate." 


GENERAL  RUFUS  PUTNAM 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  old-time  residence  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  at  Rutland,  and  the  efforts 
being  made  to  preserve  it  as  a  per- 
manent landmark,  and  in  this  place 
something  should  be  said  about  the 
man  whom  it  is  proposed  to  thus 
honor. 

Rufus  Putnam  was  a  cousin  of 
Israel  Putnam,  with  whose  history 
every  schoolboy  is  familiar,   through 

the  wolf  den  story,  etc.,  but  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  a  more  re- 
markable man,  in  combining  the  elements  of  statesmanshi]! 
with  other  valuable  qualities,  and,  as  the  founder,  with  Manasstli 
Cutler  and  others,  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (embracing  the 
present  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana),  his  fame  will  ever  be  great;  while,  in  the  generalshi]! 
he  displayed  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  he  deservt_> 
to  rank  with  Washington.  But  of  these  matters  more  must  In 
said,    in  justice  to   the   subject   of  this   sketch. 


of  the  ( >hio  settlement,  from  the  tmie 
when  he  first  conceived  it,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Revolution,  until 
Ohio  took  her  place  in  the  Union  as  a 
free  state,  in  the  summer  of  1S03. 
Every  one  of  that  honorable  company 
would  have  felt  it  as  a  personal  wrong 
had  he  been  told  that  the  foremost 
honors  of  this  occasion  would  not  be 
given  to  Rufus  Putnam.  Lossing  calls 
him  the  father  of  Ohio.  Burnet  says 
"  he  was  regarded  as  their  principal 
chief  and  leader."  He  was  chosen 
i  the  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  com- 

pany in    Boston,  November  21,  17S7, 
"  to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accord- 
ingly."    The  agents  of  the  company, 
when  they  voted  in  17X9,  "that  the  7th 
of  April  be  forever  observed  as  a  pub- 
lie  festival,"  speak  of  it  as  "the  day 
when    General    Putnam    commenced 
the  settlement  in  this  country."     Harris  dedicates 
the    documents    collected    in    his     appendi.x    to 
Rufus  Putnam,   "  the  founder  and  father  of  the 
state." 

Senator  Hoar  continues:  He  was  a  man 
after  Washington's  own  heart.  Like  so  many  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  own  time,  he  was  his  own 
teacher.  His  passion  for  knowledge,  especially 
mathematics  and  engineering,  overcame  the  ob- 
stacle of  early  poverty.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
old  French  war,  where  his  adventures  sound  like 
ON  EA-sT  w.vr-HiciM  i-oND  Que  of  Cooper's  rouiauces.     He  was  made  lieu- 

tenant colonel  of  a  Worcester  county  regiment 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  joined  the  camp  at  Cambridge  just  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  His  genius  as  an  engineer  was  soon  disclosed.  He  was,  as  Washington  e.x- 
pressly  and  repeatedly  certified,  the  ablest  engineer  officer  of  the  war,  whether  American  or 
Frenchman.  He  was  soon  called  by  a  council  of  generals  and  field  ofiicers  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  part  of  the  works  on  which  the  position  of  the  army  besieging  Boston 
depended.  He  told  Washington  he  had  never  read  a  word  on  that  branch  of  science.  But 
the  chieftain  would  take  no  denial.  He  performed  his  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
commander,  and  was  soon  ordered  to  superintend  the  defenses  of  Providence  and  Newport. 
One  evening  in  the  winter  of  1776,  Putnam  was  invited  to  dine  at  headquarters.  Wash- 
ington detained  him  after  the  company  had  departed,  to  consult  him  about  an  attack  on  Bos- 
ton. The  general  preferred  an  entrenchment  on  Dorchester  Heights,  which  would  compel 
Howe  to  attack  him  and  risk  another  Bunker  Hill  engagement  with  a  different  result,  to 
marching  his  own  troops  over  the  ice  to  storm  the  town.  But  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  great 
depth  and  resisted  the  pickaxe  like  solid  rock.  Putnam  was  ordered  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  if  any  way  could  be  found  to  execute  Washington's  plan  to  report  at  once.  He  himself 
best  tells  the  story  of  the  accident— we  may  almost  say  the  miracle— by  which  the  deliverance 
of  Massachusetts  from  the  foreign  invader,  a  veteran   British  army  eleven  thousand  strong, 


Rufus  Putnam  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  April  9,  1730, 
but  lived  in  Worcester  county  nearly  forty  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  in  the  town  of  Brookfield,  where  he 
came  in  1754,  to  learn  the  millwright's  trade.  He  left  in 
17S1,  going  to  Rutland,  where  he  bought  the  confiscated 
estate  which  had  been  owned  by  an  ofificer  in  Burgoyne's 
army,  and  to  preserve  which  the  effort  is  now  being  made. 

In  an  oration  at  Marietta,  O.,  April  7,  iSS8,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  of  the  Founding  of  the  Northwest, 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  senior  Senator  of  this  state,  had 
this  to  say  of  Putnam's  record  in  the  creation  of  that  ter- 
ritory :     He  was  the  originator,  inspirer  and  leader  and  guide 
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was  wrought  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  millwright's  apprentice.  "  I  left  headquarters  in  com- 
pany with  another  gentleman,  and  on  our  way  came  by  General  Heath's.  I  had  no  ihoughts  of 
calling  until  I  came  against  his  door,  and  then  I  said,  'Let  us  call  on  General  Heath,'  to  which 
he  agreed.  I  had  no  other  motive  but  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  general.  While  there  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  a  book  which  laid  on  the  table,  lettered  on  the  back,  'Muller's  Field  Engineer.'  I 
immediately  requested  the  general  to  lend  it  to  me.  He  denied  me.  I  repeated  my  request. 
He  again  refused,  and  told  me  he  never  lent  his  books.  1  then  told  him  that  he  must  recollect 
that  he  was  one  who,  at  Ro.xbury,  in  a  measure  compelled  me  to  undertake  a  business  which,  at 
the  time,  1  confessed  I  never  had  read  a  word  about,  and  that  he  must  let  me  have  the  book. 
.After  some  more  e.xcuses  on   his  part  and  close  pressing  on  mine  I  obtained  the  loan  of  it." 

In  looking  at  the 
table  of  contents  his 
eye   was   caught   by 


the  word  "  chan- 
delier," a  new  word 
to  him.  He  read 
carefully  the  description,  and  soon  had  his  plan  ready.  The  chandeliers  were 
made  of  stout  timbers,  ten  feet  long,  into  which  were  framed  posts  five  feet  high 
and  five  feet  apart,  placed  on  the  ground  in  parallel  lines  and  the  open  spaces 
filled  in  with  bundles  of  fascines,  strongly  picketed  together,  thus  forming  a 
movable  parapet  of  wood  instead  of  earth,  as  hithertofore  done.  The  men 
were  immediately  set  to  work  in  the  adjacent  apple  orchard  and  woodlands, 
cutting  and  bundling  up  the  fascines  and  carrying  them  with  the  chandeliers  on 
to  the  ground  selected  for  the  work.  They  were  put  in  their  place  in  a  single 
night. 

When  the  sun  went  down  on  Boston  on  the  4th  of  March  Washington  was 
at  Cambridge,  and  IJorchester  Heights,  as  nature  or  the  husbandman  had  left 
them  in  the  autumn.  When  Sir  William  Howe  rubbed  his  eyes  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  he  saw  through  the  heavy  mists  the  entrenchments,  on  which  he  said 
the  rebels  had  done  more  work  in  a  night  than  his  whole  army  would  have  done 
in   a   month.      He   wrote   to   Lord 


I  )artmouth  that  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  at  least  12,000  men. 
His  own  effective  force,  including 
seamen,  was  but  about  11,000. 
Washington  had  but  14,000  fit  for 
duty.  '•  Some  of  our  officers,"  said 
the  .Annual  Register,  —  Edmund 
liurke  supposed  to  be  the  writer, — 
■■  acknowledged  that  the  e.\pedition 
with  which  these  works  were  thrown 
up,  with  their  sudden  and  une.x- 
pected  appearance,  recalled  to 
their  minds  the  wonderful  stories 
of  enchantment  and  invisible 
agency  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  Eastern  romances."  Howe 
was  a  man  of  spirit.  He  took  the 
prompt   resolution    to   attempt   to 


"  But  he  had  larger  plans  in  mind.  The  town  constable  of  Rutland  was  planning  an  empire. 
His  chief  counselor  in  the  design  was  his  old  leader  and  friend,  George  Washington.  Washing- 
ton had  been  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  connecting  it  with  the 
.\tlantic  by  land  and  water  routes,  almost  from  boyhood.  Before  the  army  broke  up  a  petition 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  oflncers,  of  which  Putnam  was  the  chief  promoter,  was  sent  by 
him  to  Washington,  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress,  for  a  grant  of  lands  north  and  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  the  veterans  of  the  army,  in  redemption  of  the  pledges  of  Congress.  A  year 
later  Putnam  renews  his  urgent  application  to  Washington  for  aid  in  his  project,  to  which  he 
says  he  has  given  much  time  since  he  left  the  army.  Washington  answers  that  he  has  exerted 
every  power  with  Congress  that  he  is  master  of,  and  had  dwelt  upon  Putnam's  argument  for  a 


dislodge  the  .Americans  the  ne.xt  night,  be- 
fore their  works  were  made  impregnable. 
Earl  Percy,  who  had  learned  something  of 
\'ankee  quality  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexing- 
ton, was  to  command  the  assault.  But  the 
power  that  dispersed  the  Armada  baffled 
all  the  plans  of  the  British  general.  There 
came  a  dreadful  storm  at  night,  which  made 
It  impossible  to  cross  the  bay  until  the 
American  works  were  perfected. 

.And,  says  Senator  Hoar.  "  We  take  no 
leaf  from  the  pure  chaplet  of  Washington's 
fame  when  we  say  that  the  success  of  the 
first  great  military  operation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  due  to  Rufus  Putnam.''  The 
Americans,  under  Israel  Putnam,  marched 
into  Boston,  drums  beating  and  colors  fly- 
.1  HOME  IX  soiiTn  iiEKLiN  iHg.     The  veteran  British  army,  aided  by  a 

strong  naval  force,  soldier  and  sailor,  Eng- 
lishman and  Tory,  sick  and  well,  bag  and  baggage,  got  out  of  Boston,  before  the  strategy  o£ 
Washington,  the  engineering  of  Putnam,  and  the  courage  of  the  despised  and  untried  yeoman 
from  whose  leaders  they  withheld  the  usual  titles  of  military  respect.  "  It  resembled,"  said 
Burke,  "more  the  emigration  of  a  nation  than  the  breaking  up  of  a  camp." 

Continuing,  Senator  Hoar  says,  Putnam  "had  the  noble  public  spirit  of  his  day,  to  which  no 
duty  seemed  trifling  or  obscure.  For  five  years  he  tilled  his  farm  and  accepted  and  performed 
the  public  oftices  to  which  his  neighbors  called  him.  He  was  representative  to  the  Legislature, 
.selectman,  constable,  town  collector,  and  committee  to  lay  out  school  lots  for  the  town  state  sur- 
veyor, commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  Indians,  and  volunteer  in  putting  down  Shays' 
rebellion.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  trustees  of  Leicester  .-Vcad- 
emy,  and  with  his  family  of  eight 
children,  gave  from  his  modest  means 
a  hundred  pounds  toward  its  en- 
dowment. 
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speedy  decision,  but 
Congress  had  ad- 
journed without  ac- 
tion." 

In  1785  Congress 
appointed  General 
Putnam  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  north- 
western hinds.  He 
says,  in  his  letter  ac- 
cepting the  office, 
that  "  a  wish  to  pru 
mote  emigration 
from  among  my 
friends      into      that  m.  1  »  i.,M.    .,., m  -lEin.is., 

country,  and  not  the 

wages  stipulated,  is  my  principal  motive."  He  was  compelled  by  his  en- 
gagements with  Massachusetts  to  devolve  the  duty  upon  General  Tupper  as 
a  substitute.  He  came  back  to  Massachusetts  with  such  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  he  had  gained,  and  reported  to  Putnam  at  Rutland,  on  the  9th  of 
January.  17S6.  The  two  veterans  sat  up  together  all  night.  .At  daybreak 
they  had  completed  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  form  a  company. 
It  was  to  all  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  all 
other  good  citizens  residing  in 
Massachusetts  who  might  wish 
to  become  purchasers  of  lands 
in  the  Ohio  country.  It  was  to 
e-xtend  afterward  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  states,  "  as  might 
be  agreed  on."  The  convention 
was  held  at  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  in  Boston,  March  i, 
1786,  and  chose  a  committee,  of 
which  Putnam  was  chairman,  to 
draft  a  plan  for  their  organiza- 
tion, and  so  the  Ohio  company 
was  begun.  The  year  was  spent 
in  obtaining  the  names  of  the 
associates.  They  were  men  of 
property  and  character,  care- 
fully selected,  who  meant  to  be- 
come settlers  in  the  new  coun- 
try.    They  were  men   to   whom 


the  education,  religion,  freedom,  private  and  public  faith,  which  they  incor- 
porated in  the  fundamental  compact  of  Ohio,  were  the  primal  necessaries  of 
life.  In  17S7  the  directors  appointed  Putnam  superintendent  of  their 
affairs.  In  the  winter  everything  was  ready,  and  Putnam  went  out  from  his 
simple  house  in  Rutland,  to  dwell  no  more  in  his  native  Massachusetts. 

In  his  oration  at  Marietta,  Senator  Hoar  made  the  theme  of  his  perora- 
tion a  glorification  of  the  "Ordinance  of  17S7,"  which,  he  declared,  future 
generations  of  Americans  should  consider  of  equal  or  contemporaneous  im- 
|iortance  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  may  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  the  founders  of  the  Northwest  intended  to 
found  only  free  states,  and  that,  for  some  time,  their  plans  seemed  likely  to 
be  defeated  because  the  upholders  of  human  slavery  meant  to  make  the 
Northwest  Territory,  if  admitted,  an  increase  of  slaveholding  ground,  when 
it  should  be  divided  and  admitted  as  states.  It  has  been  asked  what  was 
the  weight  which  was  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  induced  Congress  to  sanc- 
tion the  Ordinance.  As  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  says,  "  It  was  not  the 
armor  of  the  old  time;  it  was  simply  the  fact,  known  to  all  men,  that  the 
men  of  New  England  would  not  emigrate  into  any  region  where  labor  and 
its  honest  recompense  was  dishonorable.  The  New  England  man  will  not 
go  where  it  is  not  honorable  to  do  an  honest  day's  work,  and  for  that 
honest  day's  work  to  claim  an  honest  recompense.     They  never  have  done 

it,  and  they  never  will  do  it." 
-\nd  New  England  ideas  and 
men  won  the  day,  as  history 
shows. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  TOWN 


order.     One  sweeping  glance  reveals 

the   gathering  force,  the   combining 

power,  which,  from  the  year  16S6,  or 

thereabouts,  in  all  the  towns  was  bearing  them  together  on  to  the  great  crisis.  Perhaps  this  was 

an  astonishing  development,  yet  it  was  composed  of  the  most  struggling,  strenuous   acts   of 

homely  primitive  life. 

In  this  movement  Barre  bore  her  full  part ;  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  distinguished  part. 
Those  men  who,  in  1730,  emigrated  from  the  lower  towns  to  take  possession  of  the  thirty  great 
farms,  which  the  proprietors  offered  for  sale  on  easy  terms,  in  what  was  then  called  the  north- 
west quarter  (of  Rutland  district)  were  of  good  stock.  They  came  bringing  their  wives  and 
some  household  possessions,— in  one  case,  forty  young  apple  trees, — on  horseback  behind  them, 
and  driving  their  cattle  before  them.  They  left  worthy  descendants— and  plenty  of  them  ! 
Their  houses,  those  first  rude  buildings,  have  wholly  disappeared,  e.xcept  for  a  fallen  chimney, 
here  and  there,  whose  huge  foundations  tell  the  story  of  the  forests  burned  to  ashes  on  their 
hearthstones. 

Nehemiah  Allen,  one  of  those  early  settlers,  left  a  chimney  behind  him  twelve  feet  square  at 


To  write  a  sketch  of  a  town  or 
a  state,  or  a  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have,  above  all  things,  a 
just  appreciation  of  historical 
values  and  proportion.  Paint- 
ers quickly  recognize  in  a  pic- 
ture the  difference  between  time 
and  tint;  an  artist  may  paint  a' 
picture  in  perfect  tone,  or  he 
may  produce  something  pictorial 
1)11  "  toned  paper."  It  is  easier 
to  do  the  latter ;  to  get  ready 
one's  little  square  of  locally- 
tinted  cardboard  and  make 
one's  sketch.  The  material 
«  vi«i[.i--  Miiis.  -^1,1  Til  iinais  seems  ready  to  our  hand;  here 

on  our  sight,  or  retained  on  our 
memory,  or  taught  us  by  tradition,  seem  to  have  occurred  the  most  amusing,  the  most  eccen- 
tric, the  most  pathetic,  the  most  tragic  events  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But,  if  it  were  all  so, 
these  things  belong  to  humanity,  not  to  us.  Courage  and  endurance,  enterprise  and  daring, 
brilliant  valor,  bloodshed  and  barbarity,  violence  and  woe  and  death  at  the  end  of  all,— these 
changes  have  been  rung  since  time  began.  If  our  part  in  them  has  not  been  unduly  small, 
neither  has  it  been  conspicuous.  This  little  hands-breadth  of  New  England,  this  little  pin-point 
of  a  town,  must  soberly  blend  itself  with  the  tone  of  the  great  canvas  ;  if  we  paint  ourselves  in 
too  vividly  we  spoil  the  picture. 

If,  then,  one  reads  in  this  honest  fashion,  and  without  village  bias,  the  story  of  the  towns  of 
Worcester  county,  he  cannot  fail  to  note  how  much  tlie  history  of  one  town  is  like  that  of  all  the 
others;  the  town  grant,  the  early  settler,  the  first  rude  house,  the  land  soon  set  apart  for  the 
church,  the  highways,  the  schoolhouse  lots,  the  representative  to  the  General  Court,  the  first 
stirrings  of  independence  and  revolt,— all  these  rapid  and  fortunate  steps  were  taken  together  in 
strikingly    regular    and     synchronal 
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its  base;  and  iJan  Hawes,  another  of 
that  mighty  generation,  built  his 
chimney  of  great  llat  stones  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,— it  was  eight  feet 
square  at  the  bottom.  Half  way  up 
the  stairs  was  a  square  opening  in  its 
side  for  smoking  hams ;  here  llic 
children  used  to  play.  A  man,  soon 
destined  to  be  the  sole  preserver  of 
these  traditions,  tells  me  it  was  so 
large  that  he  and  a  companion  often 
played  there  together.  This  chinnn 
is  in  the  old  Nelson  Hawes  house. 

Asa  Hapgood  was  another  of  the 
men  distinguished  as  leaders  in  town 
affairs  just  before  the  Revolution.  .\ 
part  of  his  house  still  stands  at  the 
back  of  what  is  now  called  the  Am- 
herst Hawes  place  on  Hawes  Hill; 
but,  strictly  speaking,    there   are   no 

historic  houses  in  Barre,  and  the  few  that    might   once  have   laid  claim   to  such  distinction  are  now  but  cel- 
lar holes,  pathetically  guarded  and  concealed  by  the  faithful  lilac  bushes  of  their  better  days. 

Although  little  is  said  about  them,  we  know  that  women  cheerfully  and  heroically  bore  their  natural  part  in 
those  days,  and  worked  early  and  late,  with  no  disturbing  an.\ieties  about  their  proper  sphere  or  legal  rights.  As 
their  work  was  wholly  domestic  the  town  records  furnish  no  account  of  it,  but  from  other  sources  tales  of  their 
deeds  come  down  to  us.  I  have  often  heard  a  brave  and  tender  story  of  one  of  these  women  told  by  my  aunts, 
who,  as  children,  lived  beside  her  descendants  in  No.  7  district.  Mrs.  I^ucy  E.  Howe  of  Petersham  wrote  the 
story  for  Dr.  Thompson,  who  quoted  it  in  his  historical  address  in  1S74.  It  is  worth  retelling,  and  I  give  it  as  it 
was  then  written. 

"  .'Vbout  the  year  1750  a  man  by  the  name  of  Perry, 
young,  ambitious,  and  desiring  an  inland  home,  left 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and,  after  long  and  patient  search,  de- 
cided upon  a  tract  of  land  in  the  westerly  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Barre.  Hills  on  the  north  and  west  sheltered 
the  little  spot  he  selected  for  a  home.  After  building  a 
primitive  house  and  barn,  and  clearing  and  planting  a 
portion  of  the  land,  he  left  all,  and  went  back  to  "the 
cape  "  for  the  promised  wife.  Meanwhile  the  prospective 
wife  had  made  ready  everything  which  the  domestic  wheel 
and  loom  could  produce,  from  damask  table  linen  to  meal 
b.ags.  F.ven  the  horse,  a  part  of  her  outfit,  was  in  the  barn 
and  the  saddlebags  in  readiness  for  the  prospective  jour- 
ney. They  were  married,  and  with  all  their  wordly  goods 
packed  upon  their  two  horses,  they  started  on  their  pil- 
grimage, and  in  due  time  arrived  at  their  new  home.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  of  successful  farm  life,  and  having 
been  blessed  with  five  children,  the  young  parents'  hearts 
yearned  for  a  sight  of  the  old  friends  by  the  sea,  and  a 
sniff  of  the  salt  breeze.  Finding  a  competent  woman  to 
t.ike  care  of  their  treasures,  they  started  one  clear  June 
morning,  and  after  five  days'  ride  were  again  within  sound 
of  the  ocean,  and  soon  the  dear  familiar  voices  welcomed 
them.  Before  the  visit  was  over,  the  husband  fell  sick  of 
fever,  and,  after  three  weeks  of  suffering,  died.     Hearts 


were  as  lender  and  love  was  as  true 
then  as  now;  but  the  strong,  brave 
\\idow  must  bury  her  dead  and  go 
back  to  her  children.  She  took  a  last 
and  only  look  at  the  grave  of  her  hus- 
band, neatly  folded  his  scanty  ward- 
robe, fastened  it  to  his  saddle,  and 
started  on  her  lonely  journey,  the 
faithful  horse  with  empty  saddle  keep- 
ing her  company  unled. 

••  No  word  could  be  sent  to  the  wait- 
ing hearts  at  home,  where  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  parents  was 
a  source  of  deep  an.\iety.  Night  after 
night  the  little  children  would  go  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  watch  for  their  coming 
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until,  with  the  sinking  sun,  the  tender  voice  of  the  housekeeper  called  them, 
and  gathering  them  inside  the  house,  she  drew  in  the  latchstring  for  the  night. 
"At  last  a  large  company  was  seen  on  a  distant  hill  ;  for  a  neighbor  from 
each  house  for  miles  had  joined  the  lone  woman  on  her  way  to  her  home, 
divining  all  too  well  the  sorrow  that 
had  befallen  her;  the  empty  saddle 
needed  no  interpreter.  Thus  this 
woman  gained  her  residence  in  Barre, 
and  here  she  lived  a  busy  and  useful 
life  until  she  died,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-one years." 

The  minutenien  of  Barre  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Colonel  William  Buck- 
minster  was  their  leader  and  hero. 
Both  Frothingham  and  Bancroft  tes- 
tify to  his  prudence  and  courage.  "!■>  '""^  enium; 

He  was  wounded  in  that  battle,  and 
had  to  retire  from  active  service,  but  his  name  was  kept  on  the  army  list  till 
the  end  of  the  war.     He  took  an  active  and  important  part  in  the  business  of 
the  town  while  he  lived,  and  his  sturdy  brick  and  granite  tomb  still  dominates 
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Its  Iiumbler  companions  of  slate  and  blackened  marble  in  the  old  burying  ground  beyond 
Parson  Dana's  house.  Further  on  the  Hardwick  road,  the  Lees,  prominent  and  imposing  in 
death  as  in  life,  have  built  for  themselves  an  impressive  monument,  on  which  is  recorded 
the  important  facts  of  their  lives.  Here  one  reads  that  General  Lemuel  Lee  enlisted  as 
a  soldier  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  17S0:  after  serving  well  and  in  several  battles, 
Vorktown  and  others,  he  too  came  back  to  fill  in  turn  almost  every  office  the  town  could  offer 
him,  from  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools  to  a  presidential  elector  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  evolution  of  the  church  in  a  New  England  town  is  a  curious  study.  Perliaps  evolution 
does  not  describe  the  process  well.  The  old  idea  o£  separate  acts  of  creation  furnishes 
a  better  simile.  It  came  along  in 
jumps,  like  the  church  in  the  verse 
of  the  children's  hand  game,  which 
runs : 

Here's  ttie  church  ,  and  here's  the  steeple. 
Open  the  doors,  and  liere  are  the  people ! 

_^ Here's  the  minister  going  upstairs- 

In  the  pulpit,  saying  his  prayers. 

When  the  early  settlers  took  breath  and  time  to  look  about  them,  after  their  hard  battle  with 

the  new  soil,  they  saw  the  need  of  a  meeting-house,  and  they  took  immediate  and  businesslike 

steps  to  get  one.     They  built  the  necessary  sawmill ;  ne.xt,  the  church;  the  steeple  came  later. 

After  the  building  was  dedicated  the  church  proper  was  organized.     No  machine  methods  were 

used,  no  "  revivals  "  were  needed  to  establish  that  first  church.    The  whole  town  joined  it.    Like 

the  progeny  of  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Jason  sowed,  its  members  sprang  up  on  every  hand, 

ready  armed  for  spiritual  battle, — and  a  minister  in  Barre,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Frink,  was 

promptly  installed.     This  first  meeting-house,  built  in  so  direct  and  simple  a  fashion,  served  the 

needs  of  the  people  until  1790,  when,  the  records  say,  "  the  town  met  for  the  worship  of  God  in 

the  new  meeting-house."     Little  remains  to  be  told  about  that  beautiful  and  typical  old  church : 

one  shivers  to  imagine  the  rigor  of  its  winters,  but  we  delight  in  the  memory  of  its  long  summer 

roses,  and  fennel,  and  caraway  floated  in  the  air,  and  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  S( 

most  devout. 

A  little  girl  of  ten  remembers  what  her  grandmother  told  her  of  the  great  Sunday  every  year  when  all  the  children  of  the  town  came  to  church  to  say 

the  catechism  ;  this  was  a  custom  which  has  almost  wholly  gone  out  of  the  memory  of  any  one  now  alive.     It  was  an  interesting  and,  for  the  children,  an 

awe-inspiring  ceremony,  and  one  which  the  grandmother  loved  to  recall,  and  the  little  child  loved  to  listen  to  the  story  of  it.     Dr.  Thompson,  grave  and 

august  in  his  flowing  black  silk  gown,  but  still  wiih  benevolence  and  love  show- 
ing in  his  face,  looked  down  from  his  lofty  pulpit  on  the  children.  Half-way 
down  the  pulpit  stairs  stood  the  communion  table,  while  lower  still,  and  in  front 
of  that,  was  the  seat  where  the  deacons  sat,  their  solemn  heads  just  visible  over 
their  pew-rail  in  front.  The  little  children  from  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
once  a  year,  dressed  in  their  very  best,  were  marched  up  the  broad  aisle  before 
this  awful  tribunal ;  then  the  minister  came  down  and  stood  behind  the  com- 
munion table,  because,  the  grandmother  said,  the  children  were  told  they  must 
look  up  to  him  all  the  time,  and  if  he  had  stood  in  the  pulpit  it  would  have 
made  their  necks  ache.  The  minister  then  asked  the  questions  from  the  old 
Westminster  catechism,  and  the  well-taught  children  answered  in  concert, 
standing  close  together  all  up  and  down  the  "broad  aisle."  'I'he  girls  wore 
low-necked  dresses  and  demure  little  capes,  their  bare  arms  covered  with  long 
brown  linen  mitts  tied  high  with  ribbons,  and  on  their  feet  little  black  heelless 
slippers. 

This  old  church  was  a  delightful  and  a  sacred  place  to  all  who  had  a  home 
in  the  big  square  pews  within  its  walls.  A  committee  of  seven  men  was  chosen 
from  the  town  to  prepare  plans  for  its  building.  They  naively  announced,  after 
proper  deliberation,  that  it  should  be  of  "the  Ionic  and  lloric  order  of  archi- 
tecture !"     However  that  may  have  been,  it  was  the  largest  and  handsomest 


"  Sabbaths,"  when  the  perfume  of  lilacs,  and  cinnamon 
rvice,  languor  must  sometimes  have  overtaken  even  the 


church  in  the  county,  and  when,  one 
sad  day,  all  that  remained  of  its  old- 
time  grandeur,  its  many  steps,  its 
fluted  pillars,  its  south,  east  and  west 
porches,  its  towering  windows  with 
their  forty  panes,  all  perished  in 
smoke  and  ashes,  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied landmark  was  destroyed,  which 
no  later  building  has,  in  any  a-sthetic 
sense,  replaced. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the 
idea  of  temperance  took  root  in  the 
ground  of  Barre,  and  it  has  managed 
to  grow,  and  even  at  times  to  flourish, 
to  this  day.  At  this  moment  may  be 
seen  in  good  working  order  here  the 
only  temperance  system  which  has  a 
reliable  basis — the  force  of  public 
opinion  !  The  town  resolutely  sets 
its   face    against   liquor    selling,   and 


-<*V 


I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 
Vou  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace. 
\'ou  cannot  shut  the  windows  in  the  sky. 
Through   which    Aurora   shows   her    brightening 

face ; 
Vou  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams,  at  eve; 
Let  healtli  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave. 
T/mfison. 
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consequently   here  no  business  of    tli;u   sort  long 
survives. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Like  every  otlicr  town  up 
to  1S40,  and  perhaps  later,  the  drinking  habit 
openly  prevailed.  Grocers  advertised  their  stock 
of  liquors  with  the  frankness  and  security  of  the 
law  and  a  good  conscience:  they  offered  them  "as 
cheap  as  could  be  bought  in  Boston,  carting  added." 
But  about  this  time  temperance  lecturers  and  re- 
vivals began  to  harry  and  confound  these  law- 
abiding  men.  The  "  winter  of  their  discontent  "  set 
in,  and  to  this  day  the  clouds  which  then  "lowered  upon 
their  house"  still  sliadow  them.  The  incidents  which 
ushered  in  this  reform  are  sufficiently  dramatic  to  tell.  In 
an  hour  of  great  awakening,  under  the  spell  of  eloquence 
from  abroad  and  roused  conviction  at  home,  the  citizens,  in 
the  town  hall  assembled,  voted  to  lay  hands  on  all  the  liquor 
which  could  be  bought  and  burn  it  publicly  on  the  Common. 
A  committee  to  raise  the  money  was  appointed,  subscrip- 
tions were  quickly  got,  the  purchase  made,  the  day  and  hour 
for  the  ceremony  appointed,  and  we  can  surmise  with  what 
ardor  and  self-approval  these  well-meaning  people  perfected 
their  worthy  plans.  Perhaps  they  boasted  in  their  pride 
that  Barre  never  did  anything  by  halves  1  If  so,  confusion 
soon  o'ertook  them.  The  day  came,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  casks,  and  by  barrels,  and  by  hogsheads,  the  liquors 
were  grimly  haled  from  their  cellars  and  placed  under  guard 
at  different  points  about  the  Common,  to  make,  I  suppose, 
the  illumination  more  general  and  picturesque. 

Iiefore  night  a  large  crowd  had  assembled,  to  mourn  or 
rejoice,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  convictions.  With 
due  decorum  the  fires  were  lighted.  But  the  rum  wouldn't 
burn  !  Alas  !  no  longer  in  those  barrels  "  lived  their  wonted 
fires."  Not  fire  from  heaven  could  make  that  icalrr  burn  \ 
The  night  before,  by  some 
mischance — charity  may  call 
it  an  unlucky  accident — the 
keys  of  the  cellars,  laxly 
guarded  for  once,  had  been 
mislaid,  and,  more  unlucky 
still,  were  found  by  those  who 
had  not  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance most  at  heart.  History 
does  not  tell  their  names; 
their  deeds  alone  live  after 
them.  They  drew  olT  half 
the  contents  of  the  barrels 
and  filled  them  up  with 
water !  How  quickly  does 
fate  sometimes  turn  the 
tables  for  the  best  of  men! 
The  hardly-suppressed  exul- 
tation of  the  righteous  now 
broke  out  wildly  in  the  op- 
posing camp.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  St.  Blaye's 
holy  feast  was  turned  into  a 
heathen  bacchanalia  I  Can- 
dle wicking  and  a  barrel  of 


turpentine  were  quickly  brought,  and  by  their  aid  the  barrels  flamed  to  heaven  !  And  the  cere- 
mony went  on  with  observances  not  laid  down  in  the  plans  of  its  originators.  It  is  safe  to  say. 
however,  that  the  liquor  was  all  consumed.  Thus  luridly  was  ushered  in  the  era  of  temperance 
in  our  town. 

A  charming  landscape  is  spread  all  about  us  here  in  Barre :  not  grand  nor  vividly  picturesque 
—a  sort  of  up-hill  and  down-dale  country,  stretching  gently  to  the  horizon  line  on  every  hand :  a 
fair  and  tranquil  picture  of  limited  prosperity  and  content.  The  geologic  formation  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  remarkable.     Both  Agassiz  and  Hitchcock  have  accurately  noted  its  phenomena, 

but  I  have  seen  in  Professor  Winchell's 
"  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geologic 
Field,"  one  of  those  popular  errors  re- 
garding the  famous  Cradle  Rock  which 
should  be  corrected.  Winchell  says,  re- 
garding "rocking  stones":  "In  Barre, 
Mass.,  is  one  having  a  smaller  bowlder 
on  its  back,  which,  when  in  motion,  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  child's  rocking  horse." 
This  is  an  absurd  statement.  A  thor- 
oughbred rocking  horse  would  scorn  the 
comparison  1  N'ow  the  generation  which 
grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  Cradle 
Rock  object  with  reason  to  having  its 
name  and  disiinction  taken  from  it  and 
Us  personality  merged  in  the  throng  of 
iiiiLjratorv  bowlders  and  rocking  stones 


DUSK 

Through  the  golden  gates  of  the  Western 

sky 
Had  passed  the  light  of  day; 
Wlien   Night   came  on.  and    Dusk    drew 

near. 
With  her  shadows  cool  and  gray. 

She  spread  her  nunlle  on  the  earth. 
With  dew  she  dressed  her  hair ; 
"  She  pinned  her  jewels  to  neck  and  brow. 
And  left  them  shining  there." 

Through  the   drowsy  air  the  brier   rose 

A  fragrance  pure  and  sweet ; 
The  fairies  of  the  wnod  began 
Their  lullaby  of  sleep. 

And  tired  brain  and  tired  hands 

\Vcre  glad  to  find  repose; 

111  place  of  the  crowding  thoughts  of  care 

I  lie  better  thought  arose. 

I'hought  of  that  love  divine  which  broods 
O'er  all  the  souls  of  earth; 
Till  in  each  soul,  from  lower  loves, 
The  immortal  love  had  birth. 

Arthur  Mitchell. 
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which  crowd  the  hillsides  of  Northern  New  England.  If  Professor  Winchell's  walks  had 
actually  led  him  to  the  little  hill  on  which  Cradle  Rock  stands,  he  would  have  seen  for  him- 
self that  it  is  not  a  rocking  stone.  There  lie  two  enormous  bowlders,  one  upon  another,  the 
under  one  poised  lightly,  but  firmly,  in  its  almost  primeval  place,  from  which  no  force,  not 
even  the  traditional  "fourteen  yoke  of  oxen,"  has  ever  stirred  it  a  hair's  breadth.  These 
rocks  are  of  different  formation,  and  have  come,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
widely  separaled  sources  of  bed-rock  to  unite  on  this  bare  hilltop,  and  in  their  union  to  form 
an  imperishable  semblance  of  the  old  wooden  cradle  of  the  pasr.  which,  having  played  its 
useful  part  in  New  England  history,  and  now  a  scarce  and  dusty  relic  in  some  doomed  attic. 


deserves  this  splendid  monument  to  keep  ali\L 
its  memory  in  the  minds  of  an  already  forget 
ting  age. 

Although  in  the  early  life  of  the  New  En^ 
land  towns  a  certain  similarity  of  growth  is 
apparent,  in  later  times,  owing  to  a  thousan  1 
different  influences,  their  progress  has  been 
unequal,  yet  each  has  preserved  a  personalit} 
and  local  color  of  its  own.  Fortunately,  oi 
otherwise,  according  to  the  way  we  estimate 
the  things  of  this  world,  Barre  grew  up  a  little 
aside  from  the  great  roadways  where  the  coi 
stantly  migrating  stream  of  humanity  get 
here  or  there  dammed  up  beside  some  rivei 
mouth  or  fertile  valley,  and  a  great  town  or 
city  is  formed.  While  many 
of  her  neighbors  have  met 
just  this  fate,  and  have  ex- 
changed their  freshness  and 
beauty  for  the  ugliness  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  these 
things  have  laid  no  blighting 
hand  on  her.  Steam  and 
electricity  are  yet  far  off. 
Here  still  the  air  is  pure,  the 
grass  is  sweet,  the  streams 
run  free. 

An  inheritance  of  enter- 
prise and  courage  and  indus- 
try and  intelligence,  which 
generation  after  generation 
passed  and  left  behind,  keeps 
us  from  decay.  Our  fore- 
fathers, "  dead,  but  sceptered 
sovereigns,  still  rule  our 
spirits  from  their  urns." 

LuuisE  GoRH.^-M  Wilder. 


EVERY-DAY  HAUNTS 

When  one  is  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful, 
tlie  unique,  home,  although  it  may  be  situated  in  a  subur- 
ban town  of  some  pretensions  or  a  more  remote  country 
village,  seems  the  last  spot  in  whicli  to  find  any  attractions 
except  those  possessing  a  most  ordinary  and  commonplace 
degree  of  interest. 

This  state  of  ideas  is  the  result  of  a  deficiency  that 
exists  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  our  immediate  surround- 
ings. We  are  absorbed  in  supplying  what  we  consider 
every-day  needs,  and  in  endeavoring  to  bring  within  our 
reach  all  that  we  possibly  can  of  the  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries,  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  so  amply  provided 
with.  E\  en  the  tourists  who  meet  in  various  places  flavor 
their  conversation  more  with  comments  on  the  merits 
of  different  hotels  and  which  has  the  most  superior  and 
best  served  menu,  than  on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
either  natural  or  cultivated. 

Why  is  it  that  nature  appeals  to  us  so  un- 
availingly  ?  that  we  are  so  blind  to  the  beauty 
beneath  our  feet  and  all  around  us  ?  It  is 
because  that  only  with  silent  eloquence  can  it 
plead  for  recognition,  and  our  highest  suscep- 
tiliilities  are  often  too  dull  to  perceive  it. 

.\s  a  representative  town  of  Massachusetts, 
Ilnrre   holds  a  high  position  ;    the  scenery  is 
pleasing,  its  undulating  hills  are  softly  outlined 
against  the  sky.     Wachusett   in  the  distance, 
visible  from  summit  to  base,  stands  like  a  sen- 
tinel of  the  ages  ;  unchanged  and  immovable 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  tliat  have 
swept  away  from  New  England  almost  the  last 
traces   of   the  dusky  primeval   owners  of  the 
soil,  that  have  leveled  wood 
and  forest  and  built  up  in  their 
lilace  emblems  of  civilization, 
with  all  their  accompanying 
comforts  and  luxuries. 

One  is  more  impressed 
with  the  awful  grandeur  that 
nature  can  assume  amid  the 
.ilirupt  and  towering  hills  of 
\ew  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont than  when  gazing  on 
the  gently  rounded  slopes 
and  broad  valleys  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  picturesque- 
iiess  of  scenery,  however,  is 
more  restful  to  the  eye. 

Barre  can  boast  of  no  mon- 
strosity or  freak  of  nature  lo 
attract  and  allure  travelers 
in  search  of  the  mar\'elous. 
Her  scenery  is  simply,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons, 
natural  and  charming. 
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Here  the  spring  brings  with  it  a  numerous  sisterhood  of  wild 
Mowers,  with  all  their  varied  and  delicate  tints  and  faint,  deli- 
cious fragrance,  but  they  hide  coyly  in  lowly  places  in  the  fields 
or  deeper  away  in  the  wood,  under  dead  leaves  and  behind  shel 
tering  rocks,  and  are  sought  for  eagerly,  alike  by  the  children, 
the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  scientific  botanist,  who 
destroys  their  lives,  dissects  their  poor  little  hearts  and  classi- 
fies and  arranges  them  in  the  different  families  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  town  of  liarre  affords  many  pleasant  walks  and  drives. 
There  is  nolhing  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  gradual 
changes  that  are  continually  taking  place  in  nature,  and  here 
we  have  a  grand  ojjportunity.  We  can  witness  the  first  pale 
green  tints  of  the  foliage;  the  orchards  full  of  apple  trees  in 
bloom,  a  lovely  spectacle,  each  tree  a  mass  of  blossoms  blushing 


like  yinith  and  innocence.  June  brings  a  prodigal 
display:  ihe  bushes  by  the  roadside  are  in  their  best 
and  freshest  condition,  the  woods  are  full  of  ferns,  the 
pastures  and  fields  are  resplendent  with  glistening 
buttercups  and  daisies. 

Later  in  the  season  we  find  great  quantities  of  wild 
strawberries,  high-bush  blueberries,  much  in  demand  on 


account  of  their  tart  lla\or,  dainty  red  raspberries  and 
spicy  blackberries  ;  still  later,  when  the  days  begin  to 
shorten,  and  sharp  frosts  remind  us  that  summer  is 
gone,  we   can   go   abroad   on   the   hills   and   view   the 


stately  pageantrj'  of  autumn, 
her  blazing  scarlet  and  crim- 
son, pale  russet  and  brown  ; 
not  only  that,  but  if  we  are 
observant     and     far-sighted, 
we  can  look  off  on  the  dis- 
tant hills  and  see  the  spires 
of  neighboring  towns,  towns 
built  in  the  early  history  of 
the  country,  when   the   hills 
were   considered    the    safest 
places  to  build  for  protection 
against  the  enemy;  and  now 
that   railroads   closely   inter- 
sect the  land,  they  are  left  in 
their   old-fashioned    simplic- 
ity, landmarks  of  ihe  courage,  toil  and  per- 
severance of  our  ancestors,  that  have  given 
lis  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy.     Phillips- 
ion. Westminster,  Princeton,  New  Hraintree, 
Rutland,    Pa.xton,    Hubbardston,   Oakham, 
I'etersham,  Dana,  Xew  Salem,  Shutesbury 
and    Prescott    are   all   visible   in    different 
directions,  also  the  hotel  on  the  summit  of 
-Mt.  Wachusett — a  mere  speck   in   the  dis- 
tance. 

Barre  possesses  many  pleasant  streams  of 
water,  some  of  which  have  been  utilized  for 
commercial  purposes,  others  which  help  to 
fertilize  the  valleys.  Trout  streams  there 
are  we  know,  for  successful  anglers  return- 
ing home  in  the  fishing  season,  laden  with 
trout  and  other  fish,  bring  us  the  evidence. 
We  can  linger  by  the  brook  and  watch  it 
as  it  hurries  along,  tumbling  o\er  the 
stones,  sometimes  hidden  from  sight  in 
dark  recesses,  but  always  singing  in  little 
pleasant  murmurs,  tan  we  fail  to  appreci- 
ate the  music?  There  is  no  other  sound  in 
nature  that  resembles  it. 

For  about  a  mile  we  can  wend  our  way 

along  the  banks  of  the  Ware  river.     It  is 

only  a  narrow  stream  here,  but  delightfully 

cool,    shady    and    quiet.     The  trees  stand 

close  to  the  water  and  bend  over  it  as  if  to 

admire  their  own  loveliness  rellected  in  its 

deptlis. 

To  contrast  with  this  we  have  our  ponds.    .Mien's  Pond,  with  the  rake  shops,  is  situated  near. 

How  often  have  we  stood  on  the  bridge  and  gazed  into  the  water  below  to  admire  the  picture  we 

saw  reflected  there,  the  red  buildings,  the  foliage  and  grassy  banks,  the  blue  sky.  with  perhaps  a 

few  white  clouds  floating  across,  altogether  making  a  charming  bit  of  color,  ever  varying  as  the 

weather  and  seasons  change. 

Desper's  Pond,  with  the  adjoining  grove,  is  a  most  attractive  spot,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  festivities,  picnics  in  summer,  skating  parlies  in  winter. 

There  is  one  lovely  nook  in  Barre  which  perhaps  has  not  become  very  widely  known,  owing 
to  its  remoteness  of  siluation.  It  is  tlie  Barre  Falls.  We  turn  from  the  road  and  pass  through 
sunny  fields  to  the  entrance  of  a  dark  wood  :  still  no  falls  are  visible,  but  soon  we  hear  the  rush 
of  waters,  and  pursuing  our  course  ascend  a  steep  incline  thickly  carpeted  with  ferns  and  dead 
leaves.  Grasping  at  small  tree  trunks  for  support,  we  reach  at  last  a  safe  elevation,  and  ga/e  at 
the  scene  below.  The  water  dashes 
down  over  a  gradual  and  irregular 
slope  of  about  thirty  feet,  whirls  in 
and  out  among  the  great  stones  that 
form  its  bed,  bubbles  and  foams, 
winds  round  a  curve  and  disappears. 
.\bove  our  head  are  huge  projecting 
rocks,  with  hollow  spaces  beneath, 
designated  as  caves.  Pine,  spruce 
and  hemlock  trees  fill  the  air  with  rich 
aroma.  It  is  beautifully  wild,  with  an 
individuality  of  its  own  that  any  at- 
tempt to  change  or  cultivate  would 
only  deteriorate  and  destroy.  When 
the  breeze  stirred  the  branches  we 
unconsciously  started,  half  expecting 
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to  see  a  troop  of  I'almer  ('ox's  little  Brownies 
perched  around,  and  it  will  certainly  l)e  a  mis- 
take if,  in  their  trip  around  the  world,  they 
fail  to  visit  Barre  Falls. 

Much  could  be  written  concerning  our  shy 
summer  visitors,  the  birds,  but  they  timidly 
elude  us,  and  it  is  only  by  persistent  and  un- 
seen vigilance  that  we  can  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  their  homes,  habits  and  dispositions.  The 
crows,  however,  force  themselves  into  our 
midst  with  rude  clamor,  a  bold  band,  who  are 
kept  away  from  the  farmer's  fields  by  numer- 
ous ingenious  devices. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  one  unique  gift  that 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  us,  the  "Rocking 
Stone."  Situated  in  a  pasture  a  little  distance 
from  town  are  two  immense  stones,  together 
making  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  One 
rests  lightly  upon  the  other  in  such  a  position 
that  apparently  a  strong  wind  or  push  would 
roll  it  to  the  ground  below,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  is  so  firmly  poised  that  most  strenuous 
efforts  have  failed  to  remove  it.  Its  geological 
composition  differs  from  that  of  any  mineral 
common  to  this  section,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  drifted  down  here  in  the  glacial  period, 
but  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  set  up  by 
some  patriotic  giant  to  commemorate  an  his- 
torical event  in  a  past  age  of  the  world,  when 

giants  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  earth  and  animal  and  \egetable  growth 
reached  an  immense  size.  The  "  Rocking  Stone  "  has  been  sketched  and 
made  into  a  design  which  is  engraved  on  pins  and  spoons,  and  forms  the 
Barre  souvenir. 

Our  town  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farming  sec- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  The  home  dairy,  however,  has 
become  almost  a  relic  of  the  past.  We  no  longer  see 
the  rows  of  bright  pans,  with  the  yellow  cream  ready  to 
be  skimmed,  or  the  pans  not  in  use  airing  on  benches 
in  the  porch,  making  a  blazing  and  formidable  array 
when  the  sun  shone  on  them.  No  sequestered  and  fly- 
screened  room  holds  its  treasures  of  golden  cheeses; 
modern  improvement  and  co-operative  effort  have 
erected  factories  for  these  purposes,  and  the  milk  from 
IJarre  now  goes  to  Boston  to  help  supply  the  needs  of 
that  city.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  sight  in  summer  to  see 
the  cattle  and  young  stock  grazing  in  the  pastures. 
Those  versed  in  bovine  information  tell  us  they  are  a 
fine  grade  of  cattle.  It  is  enough  for  us,  however,  to 
admire  their  sleek  beauty,  dignified  pose  and  the  calm 


content  that  looks  out  of  their  great  brown  eyes.  Farms  dot  the  hills  here 
in  every  direction.  They  are  large,  roomy  and  hospitable,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  old-fashioned  comfort,  and  possess  many  articles  of  furniture, 
china  and  metal  that  would  sorely 
tempt  the  avarice  of  the  antique 
hunter.  The  farmers  are  progressive, 
their  buildings  shine  with  new  paint 
and  shingles,  all  the  modern  inven- 
tions in  the  line  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  in  use,  the  cattle  are  fed 
scientifically,  the  land  is  fertilized 
with  different  elements  suitable  to 
nourish  ihe  crops  to  be  raised  on 
certain  areas  of  ground. 

Ashlawn,  a  large  stock  farm  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  from  the  center,  is 
an  estate  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  passers.  It  has  been 
improved  by  extensive  repairs  and 
additions  and  furnished  with  a  wind- 
mill    that    brings     an     inexhaustible 

ater. 
a  quiet  town,  exempt  from   the  grime 
and  smoke,  the  coal  yards  and  debris,  the  noisy  pufling 
and  shrieking  of  the  engine.     The   old-fashioned   stage- 


supply  of  pure  cold 
Barre  is  alwayt 


coach  conveys  passengers  to  and  from  the  depot,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  It  is  essentially  a  place  of  homes. 
Passing  through  its  pleasant  streets,  we  can  see  standing 
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hide  by  side  dwellings  an 
cient  and  modern,  ilie  old 
homestead  that  has  witness  il 
feneration  after  generaliou 
pass  over  its  threshold,  ihc 
family  mansion  with  antuiuc 
pillars  and  porticoes,  stand- 
in};  somewhat  back  from  the 
street,  shaded  l>y  venerable 
trees  that  partially  screen  it 
from  view  and  impart  to  ■ 
an  air  of  stateliness  and  >■ 
serve,  and  also  (jive  it  a  di 
tinction  c[uite  apart  froii: 
that  attained  by  the  modern 
dwelling.  "      ... 

Many     homesteads      ha\' 

t)een  enlarged  and  improve        

to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  time.  Almost  every 
street  contains  one  or  more  tlwellinKs 
erected  within  a  few  years,  with  appliances 
of  steam,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  conven- 
iences that  not  many  years  ago  onlycitii^ 
could  boasi. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  S.  I'.  Smith  un 
rieasant  street  is  a  model  house.  Its  inte 
rior  is  tinished  with  different  varieties  of 
wood,  including  cherry,  cypress  and  oak; 
large  plate  glass  windows  admit  an  abun- 
dance of  light  and  sunshine,  and  all 
arrangements  for  hygiene  and  houseke>| 
ing  are  most  superior. 

In  close  pro.\iniity  to  each  other  stand 
two  of  our  three  hotels-Hotel  I'.arre,  re- 
cently and  well  built,  and  the  old  .Vaqiiag 
House,  homelike  and  inviting,  with  a  long 
line  of  reminiscences  connected  with  it  and 
its  different  landlords,  who  in  times  past 
dispensed  hospitality  when  a  large  amount 
of  travel  by  stagecoach  and  private  convey- 
ance made  constant  demands  on  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  village  inn. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Common  stands 
the  Public  Library,  containing  about  live 
thousand  volumes  of  useful  and  carefully 
selected  books,  much  valued  by  students 
and  literary  clubs,  who  rc(|uire  their  aid  fre- 
quently in  order  to  carry  on  certain  topics 
of  study. 

'I'he  library  building  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of   Indian   curios  donated   by   Mr. 

I'rank  Koot.  a  native  of  this  town.  They  form  an  interesting  study.  We  naturally  associate 
the  name  of  the  uncivilized  red  man  with  scalps  and  tomahawks,  but  we  see  by  this  collection 
that  his  untutored  genius  has  led  to  results  that  seem  almost  incredible.  Moccasins  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  harnesses,  bead  work  in  ditferent  designs,  bril- 
liantly dyed,  are  among  the  collection.  Two  or  three  generations  hence  this  collection  will 
have  become  invaluable,  for  the  dusky  race,  fast  fading  before  the  face  ot  civilization,  leaves 
nn  writlen    ri-i<.rd>  behind.     Hiawatha  and    I'ocahontas  will    always  stand   as  types  of  the 


Gieat  God ; 
1  han  thai  I 
That  in  ray 


r  pelf 


A  PRAYER 


ask  thee  for  no  me 

;y  not  disapiKiint  myM:tt ; 

duct  t  may  soar  as  high 

As  1  can  now  di^ern  uitli  this  clear  eye; 

That  my  weak  hand  may  equal  niy  firm  faith. 

And  my  life  practice  more  than  my  tongue  s.ii 

'J'hat  my  low  conduct  may  not  show. 
Nor  my  relenting  lines. 

That  I  thy  purpose  did  not  know. 
Or  overiated  thy  designs. 


Moonlight  evenings,  sunbright  mornings- 
Summer  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away  : 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary. 

Wailing  for  the  .May! 

Di-iifs  F  M,i, 


nobility  and  virtue  that  dwell  even 
111  the  breast  of  a  savage,  but  il  is 
the  white  man  alone  who  has  pre- 
served for  us  this  history. 

The  churches,  stores  and  other 
public  buildings  clustered  together 
in  the  center  of  ihe  town,  having 
been    built    at    different    periods,  v        - 

show  a  variety  of  style  in  construc- 
tion which  better  preserves  the  picluresqueness  of  effect  tli.Tu  when  they  are  all  built  on  a  con- 
ventional plan. 

The  public  common  covers  a  space  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress  from  the  old-fashioned  village  green  to  ihe  more  cultivated  and  well-kept  park  of 
modern  times.  In  summer  it  is  an  attractive  spot,  the  trees  are  large,  well-trimmed  and  afford 
refreshing  shade,  beds  of  Howers  and  foliage  plants  are  arranged  in  various  places,  showing 
exquisite  harmony  in  the  blending  and  contrast  of  colors. 

A  soldiers'  monument  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who 
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THE  DYING  YEAR 

Thsre's  sadness  in  the  dying  year  : 
At  times  a  gloom  will  o'er  me  steal. 

And  though  all  nature  seems  so  lair, 
Will  the  subtle  influence  feel. 

Not  all  my  hours  seem  tinged  with  gloon 
I  note  each  scene  with  beauty  rife  ; 

'Tis  when  I  think  of  fleeting  time- 
How  friends  are  yielding  up  their  life. 

'  Tis  then  the  sumachs'  scarlet  leaves, 
That  add  so  much  to  sunset  glow. 

Seem  so  like  the  feverish  flush 
That  tells  us  soon  a  friend  must  go 


And  when  I  see  the  gentian: 
In  morning's  frost,  with  f: 

They  speak  to  me  of  aged  c 
And  whisper  of  a  mystic  1 


blu 


Where  lovely  ferns,  in  graceful  groups. 
Were  wont  to  wave  in  lithesome  way: 

There  only  bent  brown  stalks  I  see. 
That  typify  life's  fleeting  day. 

And  when  at  length  the  change  is  wrought. 
Fair  Nature  sleeps  in  robe  of  white; 

That  subtle  spirit  o'er  nie  creeps— 
Another  year  has  winged  its  flight. 

KODOLPHUS  C.^MP 


THE  VILLAGE  BELLS 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away; 
Now  pealing  loud  and  louder  stilt. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  conies  on. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept. 


left  home  in  defense  of  the  nation  and  never  returned.  Every  "  IJecoration  Day"  the  Grand 
Army  corps,  and  the  people  generally,  assemble  round  this  monument,  and  afterwards  in  one 
of  the  churches,  and  loyally  pay  tribute  to  the  departed  heroes  who  helped  preserve  our  country 
at  the  price  of  their  lives. 

On  genial  summer  afternoons,  when  the  thermometer  creeps  from  the  eighties  upward  and 
any  superfluous  exertion  seems  impossible,  still  we  hear  the  shouts  of  baseball  players,  the 
cheers  of  enthusiastic  youngsters  who  watch  the  game  with  an  e.xcitement  that  makes  them 
oblivious  to  heat  and  all  other  considerations  except  the  issues  pending  before  them. 

Croquet  still  has  its  votaries  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  park  tennis  courts  allure  the 
lovers  of  that  fascinating  game  lo  enter  into  active  warfare  with  racket  and  balL 

Occasionally  a  carnival  has  been 
held  here;  the  park  is  dotted  with        '^Kt  L^^g^jwjgg^^^        ^  "  ~^ 

white     tenis;     there     is     such    an         wSi  y^  .  ^v^  S^  r'  4 

amount  of  gay  coloring  that  it 
seems  unlike  a  little  staid  New 
England    town ;    .Spanish    gypsies 


dance  intricate  measures ;  fortune  tellers  versed  in  palmistry 
reveal  the  future;  a  conjuror  in  a  tent  performs  marvels  for 
young  eyes;  in  another  tent  is  presented  a  short  dramatic 
sketch  after  the  style  of  Howells  ;  ices  are  served  at  small 
tables  under  the  trees  ;  fair  Rebeccas  at  embowered  wells 
dispense  water  and  also  lemonade:  there  are  races  and 
other  attractions  ;  twilight  comes  all  too  soon  ;  the  bright 
vision  fades  in  darkness,  and  the  next  morning  we  awake  to 
continue  the  old  quiet  and  sobriety  of  every-day  life. 

The  features  of  the  agricultural  fair  held  every  autumn 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
ir  is  an  event  that  is  new  every  year.  Who  ever  wearies  of 
gazing  at  the  luscious  fruits  of  the  harvest  temptingly 
arrayed  ?  multitudes  of  flowers  arranged  in  artistic  designs  ; 
delicate  and  dainty  needlework  ;  exhibitions  of  skill  with 
pencil  and  brush.     Outside,  the  live  stock  and  jjouhry  of  the 
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choicesl  breeds.  A  thron}{  of  visitors 
crowds  tile  grounds.  I'hey  are  of  all  ages 
and  various  nationalities,  and  in  themselves 
form  an  interesting  study. 

As  we  look  across  the  valley  towards 
VVachu.selt,  our  eye  rests  on  Glen  Valley 
cemetery.  The  monuments  and  headstones 
gleam  white  amongst  the  dark  pines  that 
stand  in  stately  gloom,  and  in  this  quiet 
resting  place,  where  Howers  bloom  and  the 
grass  springs  into  new  life  each  year,  lie 
buried  the  dearest  treasures  of  many  a  sad 
heart.  It  is  a  well-cared-for  spot,  with  wide 
paths,  neatly  trimmed  grounds,  and  shafts 
of  granite  and  marble  pointing  heavenward. 

There  are  other  older  burying  grounds, 
where  time  and  weather  have  partially 
obliterated  the  names  engraved  on  the  gray 
slabs,  names  forgotten  by  the  living,  that 
may  have  occupied  an  important  rank  in 
the  past  history  of  the  town. 

This  is  merely  an  outline  sketch  of  iJarre. 
the  little  New  Kngland  town  amongst  the 
hills.  Many  beautiful  features  remain  un- 
rueniioned,  many  improvements  unrecorded. 
Its  atM\osphere  is  bracing  and  healthful,  a 
tonic  for  worn-out  nerves  and  weary  body. 
Situated  so  far  inland,  the  east  winds  lose 
much  of  their  roughness,  and  life  can  have 


a  more  even  tenor  here  than 
in  the  midst  of  numberless 
distractions  and  e.\citements 
that  make  up  much  of  the 
routine  of  existence  in  the 
cities. 

Maky  J.  Rur.KKs. 


AUTUMN 


Wlien  lilt 


;ipl,- 


.\nd  the  s.iss.ifras  to  gold  ; 
When  the  Rentian's  in  the  meadow 

And  the  .istci's  on  the  wold  ; 
When  the  moon  is  lapped  in  v;ip<ir 

And  the  nighl  is  frosty  cold : 

When  the  chestnut  burrs  .ire  open.j.l 
And  the  acorns  drop  like  hail. 

And  ttie  drowsy  air  is  startled 
With  the  thumpinj;  o(  the  Hail- 

With  tlie  drurnminc  of  tlie  partridse 
And  the  whistle  ol  the  quail; 

Through  the  rusllini:  \voods  I  wander, 
Thr.niRh  the  jewels  of  the  year. 

From  the  yellow  uplands  calling. 
Seeking  her  that  is  still  dear ; 

She  is  near  me  in  the  autumn. 
Nature,  the  beautiful,  is  near. 


OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  HILL  TOWNS 

.\t  the  close  of  the  Revolution  many  new  settlers  came  to  the  hill  towns. 
Most  of  them  were  young  married  men.  The  pioneer  came  the  first  summer, 
provided  with  an  a.x,  a  brush  scythe,  a  shovel  and  a  hoe.  .Selecting  a  place  for 
his  dwelling,  the  forest  trees  were  soon  leveled  about  it,  a  little  cellar  dug  and 
a  log  cabin  built.  .\  piece  of  ground  was  cleared  up,  the  logs  rolled  in  piles, 
the  brush  burned,  a  patch  scratched  over  with  the  hoe  and  sown  to  rye  and 
another  prepared  to  plant  corn  and  potatoes.  Then  the  pioneer  went  back 
lo  the  place  he  had  come  from  ;  but  in  the  spring  he  came  again,  driving  a 
yoke  of  o.xen  with  a  cart  containing  his  household  goods,  his  wife,  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  riding  a  horse,  while  a  cow  plodded  after,  tied  to  the  cart  behind. 
Then  came  years  of  toil  and  hardship.  The  barn  was  to  be  built,  the  fences 
made,  the  orchard  set  out.  Each  year  a  new  piece  of  land  was  cleared  and 
sowed  or  planted,  old  stumps  were  dug  out,  walls  built,  and  the  farm  brought 
under  better  cultivation.  Then  came  the  building  of  a  frame  house,  with  its 
heavy  timbers  and  huge  chimney,  and  the  "raising"  of  an  old-time  \ew  Eng- 
land building  has  often  been  described.     The  houses  of  nearly  all  the  first 

settlers  were  of  logs,  and 
generally  contained  two 
rooms.  The  most  expensive 
items  in  construction  were 
nails  and  glass.  The  nails 
were  usually  hammered  out 
in  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 
the  glass  was  sometimes 
omitted  entirely,  an  opening 
which  could  be  closed  in 
stormy  weather  doing  duty 
as  a  window. 

When  the  subscriber  to  a 
newspaper  in  those  early 
days,  after  long  delay,  got 
his  copy,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  there  was  in  it  to  inter- 
est him.  Of  what  we  call 
news  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing, and  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  how  a  people 
with  such  books  and  news- 
papers as  those  of  that 
day  acquired  the  general 
information  and  intelli- 
gence which  our  ancestors 
possessed.     A   recent  writer 
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IS! 


says  that  the  New  Englanders 
of  that  period  obtained  their 
knowledge  through  their  in- 
quisitiveness.  Doubtless  this 
is  true  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  it  IS  likely  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  church 
and  the  lively  interest  and 
discussions  as  to  religious 
doctrines  contributed  largely 
to  the  intellectual  growth  of 
the  people.  A  traveler  of 
that  day  found  it  very  ditfi 
cult  to  pass  a  house  without 
standing  a  rigid  cross-exam- 
ination as  to  news  ;  and  he 
might  think  himself  fortunate 
if  he  did  not  become  entan- 
gled in  a  controversy  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
original  sin. 


DANA   IN   ITS  SOCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  ASPECTS 

This  town  was  incorporated  in  1801.  The  lands  for  it  were  taken  from 
Greenwich,  Hardwick  and  Petersham,  and  it  is  bounded  by  these  towns,  as 
well  as  by  New  Salem.  Originally  it  was  settled  to  a  large  extent  by  Amer- 
icans. Even  now  there  are  but  few  foreigners  in  town,  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Like  all 
the  other  rural  towns  in  this  state,  Dana 
has  passed  through  heavy  losses  by  death 
and  by  the  moving  away  of  ambitious 
people  who  wanted  a  wider  field  for  their 
work.  Thus  at  present  there  are  less  than 
eight  hundred  souls  in  the  population. 

There  are  two  villages,  the  North  and  the 
( 'enter,  which  are  about  four  miles  apart. 
The  highway  between  the  two  places  is 
somewhat  hilly,  showing  many  pieces  of 
varied  scenery,  which  have  won  much  ad- 
miration. The  Center  was  the  first  locality 
where  the  new  settlers  established  homes 
for  themselves.  In  their  humble  homes, 
dwelling  together  in  a  charming  simplicity, 
they  did  not  know  the  luxuries  of  our  mod- 
ern days.  But  they  must  have  richly  en- 
joyed themselves.  They  were  brought  into 
fervent  sympathy  with  each  other  by  com- 
mon trials  which  came  to  them  day  after 
day.  They  were  forced  to  "struggle  for 
existence,"  as  Darwin  says,  for  they  toiled 
hard  in  making  the  stony  land  produce 
crops.  The  common  dangers  they  were 
obliged  to  face  nerved  all  the  people  to 
have  confidence  in  themselves. 

T'he  Center  village  is  noted  as  being  the 
place  where  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  the  cele- 
brated    I'niversalist    preacher,    made     his 


DESCEND,    DARK   NIGHT 

Descend  d.irk  night  on  cot  and  liall. 

On  hill  and  vale  and  city; 
Look  down  witli  mother  love,  .ind  all 

(!)f  erring  mortals  pity  ! 

Bring  swift  relief  to  those  in  it.iin. 

And  rest  bring  to  the  weary  ; 
Bring  hope  and  love  to  hearts  again 

Whose  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Uring  sweet  content,  bring  peace  we  pray 

To  those  who  trouble  borrow  ; 
'I'o  hearts  that  have  been  sad  to  day 

Bring  thou  a  glad  to  morrow. 

Bring  absent  ones  in  spirit  near. 

Bind  up  the  wounds  of  passion  ; 
The  golden  rule,  in  place  of  fear. 

The  souls  of  mortals  fashion. 

So  brood  o'er  all  the  ills  of  earth, 
That  wrath  may  yield  God  glory, 

Then  brotherhood  may  have  the  birth 
Foretold  in  Sacred  story. 

Arthur  Mrrri 


home  for  t|uite  a  long  time.  This  house  is  not  standing,  but  the  site  of  it  is 
still  pointed  out  to  visitors.  Mr.  Piallou  traveled  from  town  to  town,  holding 
meetings  and  proclaiming  Cniversalism  with  such  a  fervid,  winning  and 
powerful  eloquence  of  speech  as  caused  many  people  to  think  of  him  as  a 
modern  John  the  Baptist.  Representatives  of  the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy 
would  not  allow  Mr.  I'.allou  to  enter  their  churches.  Efforts  were  made  to 
persuade  people   not   tn   attend   his   meetings.      lUil   opposition,  instead  of 
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acting  like  water  on  fire  and  quenching  the  Hames,  acted  rather  like  dry  fuel  to  enliven  them, 
for  Mr.  Ballou's  success  in  forming  societies  of  believers  in  the  Universalist  doctrines  was  quite 
remarkable.  He  organized  a  church  at  the  (  enter  village,  regular  meetings  having  been  held  in 
the  edifice  for  many  years. 

The  old  meeting-house  was  bought  at  auction  in  1.S42  by  James  .Sullivan  Brown.  'ITie  build- 
ing has  a  curious  historj-.  It  was  at  first  erected  in  I'etersham.  At  a  certain  period  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Baptist  society  for  public  worship.  Afterwards  it  was  taken  down  and  moved 
to  Dana,  being  reared  on  its  present  site.  After  purchasing  it,  Mr.  Brown  fitted  it  up  for  use  as 
a  hall,  while  another  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  a  public  school.  Subsequently  it  was  bought  by 
the  town  for  their  exclusive  use.  Although  the  building  is  not  less  than  a  century  and  a  half 
old,  it  has  still  some  features  of  attractiveness,  with  its  graceful  proportions  and  well-painted 
exterior. 

The  Center  has  an  unusually  picturesque  "Cod's  Acre,"  where  the  dead  dreamlessly  sleep. 
It  is  called  "Brown's  cemetery,"  being  established  by  J.  S.  Brown.  More  than  two  thousand 
symmetrical  evergreen  trees  have  been  sel  out  there,  the  eflect  in  some  parts  of  the  cemetery 
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being  profoundly  solemn,  and  yei  strangely  beautiful.  It  may  be  deservingly  stated  in 
regard  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Dana  that  many  of  the  paupers  have  been  laid  to 
rest  in  this  lovely  burial  place  instead  of  being  put  into  a  "  Potter's  Field."  How  often 
it  is  that  death  causes  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  lie  together  in  the  same  dust  from  which 
they  were  originally  created! 

The  second  meeting-house  which  was  reared  in  town  was  at  the  N'orth  village. 
Instead  of  being  the  work  of  a  society,  it  was  built  by  J.  Sullivan  Hrown  in  1S36.  It  is 
of  wood,  of  good  proportions  architecturally  considered,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  belfry. 
The  auditorium  is  pleasant,  .\fter  a  while  the  Methodist  and  Lniversalist  religious 
societies  were  formed,  and  the 
edifice  was  bought  by  iheni.  It 
is  now  a  union  church  building, 
where  the  societies  which  have 
l)een  formed  hold  services  every 
Sabbath.  The  Methodists  use 
it  in  the  forenoon  and  the  Ini- 
versalists  in  the  afternoon. 
Though  the  tw^o  forms  of  theol- 
ogy never  can  be  made  to 
agree,  yet  the  two  societies  are 
pleasantly  related,  believing  in 
tile  immortal  motto  of  General 
I'.  .S.  Grant,  who  said,  after  the 
Rebellion  was  over:  "Let  us 
have  peace  ! " 

There  is  a  third  religious-j 
society  in  town,  the  Oriho- 
(lev  Congregational.  This 
was  formed  in  1.S52.  The 
meeting-house  is  at  the  i 
(enter  village,  having  a 
very  pretty  and  conven- 
ient situation.  It  was  built 
through  the  energy  and 
persistent  efforts  of  Rev. 
John  Keep,  one  of  the 
memorable  pastors.  He 
stirred  the  hearts  of  par- 
ishioners so  that  they  gave 
as  liberally  as  they  be- 
lieved they  could  alTord  to 
from  their  own  resources. 
Then  he  went  among  other 
churches,  and  so  strikingly 
set  forth  the  need  of  a 
sanctuary  home  by  the 
little  band  of  Congrega- 
lionalists  that  these  out- 
side     people      responded 
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with  handsome  amounts  of  money.     As  the  gratifying  result,  a 

substantial  building  is  now  possessed  by  the  society,  which  will 

endure  for  many  years,  unless  some  tremendous  shock  of  nature 

ur  the  devouring  tlames  should  deprive  them  of  it.     Mr.  Keep  is 

no  longer  in  this  w'orld.     .Vs  a  demonstration  of  fraternity,  the 

first  subscription  of  S200  for  the  edifice  was  given  by  J.  Sullivan 

Brown,  and  to  crown  his  liberality 

he  made  the  society  a  present  of 

the  site,  which   is  in  the  heart  of 

the  village. 

There  are  only  a  few  industrial 
establishments  in  town.  The  first 
mill  which  was  erected  was  for 
grinding  grain.  It  was  situated  in 
a  romantic  spot  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  upwards  of  three  miles 
from  the  Center  village.  So  far  as 
can  be  remembered,  the  building 
was  a  rude  one,  and  the  cumber- 
some millstone  was  moved  by  a 
huge  "  overshot "'  water  wheel,  the 
latter  kind  being  a  curiosity  among 
mechanics  in  our  day.  Several 
years  afterwards  a  second  mill  was 
built,  this  being  at  the  North  vil- 
lage, and  was  the  property  of  Elias 
Stone.  The  first  mill  was  on  the 
east  branch  and  the  second  on  the 
west  branch  of  Swift  river.  As 
time  wore  on  there  was  quite  a 
healthy  growth  of  manufacturing 
enterprises.  The  principal  industry  at  the  Center  village  was  the  braiding  of  straw  and  palm-leaf 
hats.  There  were  shops  in  which  the  straw  and  palm  leaf  were  cleaned,  whitened  or  colored. 
and  prepared  for  braiding.  This  material  was  carried  to  houses  not  only  in  this  town,  but  for 
quite  long  distances  in  surrounding  towns,  being  sold  to  women  and  girls,  who  braided  the  hats 
or  "Shaker  hoods"  in  immense  quantities.  Many  of  the  toilers  earned  a  considerable  part  of 
I  heir  livelihood  in  this  employment.  After  the  hats  were  braided,  they  were  taken  to  the  shops, 
where  they  were  sewed,  pressed,  and  bands  put  on  them.  .Vmong  the  first  persons  who  manu- 
factured straw  and  palm-leaf  goods  were  James  S.  Brown  &:  Son,  Apollos  John.son  and  N.  L. 
Johnson.  (In  account  of  better  facilities  for  transportation,  the  business  drifted  to  the  North 
village,  where  the  railroad  station  is 


situated.  There  f  )rrin  J.  Powers  has 
a  shop,  in  which  he  has  turned  out 
hats  for  many  years,  while  Henry  W. 
Goodman  has  one  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
nt:»T  AM>  ii,t;»»AM  sTTiEiTs  employing  fifty  operatives.     It  is  re- 

corded of  an  old  Arab,  who  had  re- 
peatedly been  the  victim  of  ill  luck,  that  he  exclaimed  vehemently  one  day:  "Ah,  if  I  should 
become  a  turban  maker  by  trade,  people  would  begin  to  be  born  without  any  heads ! "  It  is 
certain  that  if  people  did  not  possess  heads  which  need  hats  for  covering  them,  Danbuiy,  Conn., 
and  1  )ana,  Mass.,  would  lose  a  large  measure  of  their  present  prosperity. 

Socially,  the  people  are  well  provided  for,  as  Garfield  grange  has  quite  a  large  membership, 
principally  of  farmers  and  their  families.  There  is  a  flourishing  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and 
;i  society  called  the  Young  People's  Social  Union  reaches  young  men  and  women  especially, 
providing  many  e.vcellent  entertainments.    There  is  a  public  library,  which  is  maintained  to  some 
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DANA'S  TWO  NOTEWORTHY  PREACHERS 

REV.    HOSEA    HAI.I.Or    AND    REV.    JOSHfA    FLAOO 

The  ablest  and  most  noted  man  that  has  ever  lived  in  the  town  of  nana  is 
Rev,  Hosea  Ballon.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  Richmond, 
1 771,  and  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman.  His  early  education  was  somewhat 
scanty,  but  his  thirst  for  education  and  his  great  energy  more  than  secured 
what  he  had  early  lost. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
religious  revolt  against  Calvinism  that  was  openly  preached  in  New  England 
first  in  1770  by  John  Murray,  an  Englishman,  who  was  driven  out  of  his  native 
land  by  religious  bigotry,  intolerance  and  persecution.  Imbibing  the  faith  of 
the  universal  providence  of  God  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all  human  beings, 
Mr.  Ballon  was  dis- 
missed from  his 
father's  church  sole- 
ly on  account  of  his 
faith.  There  were 
no  charges  preferred 
against  his  conduct 


extent  by  appropriations  from  the  town. 

The  first  trading  establishment  at  the 
Center  was  opened  by  a  Mr.  Parmenter, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Johnson  &:  Has- 
kell. At  the  North  village  J.  S.  Brown 
was  the  original  trader.  In  these  olden 
days  every  man  who  went  to  a  village 
store  "sort  o'  kalkilated,"  as  the  Yankees 
say,  to  take  two  jugs,  one  for  molasses 
and  the  other  to  be  filled  with  New  Eng- 
land rum.  Mr.  Brown  was  notable  for 
his  strict  temperance  policy.  He  was 
fortunate  in  keeping  a  successful  store 
for  a  long  time,  though  he  did  not  handle 
a  stock  of  liquors,  ^'et  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  fail,  on  this  account. 

The  Eagle  hotel,  at  the  ("enter,  is   a 


or  character ;  and.  indeed,  through 
his  whole  life,  his  personal  purity  and 
tiie  high  tenor  of  his  public  career 
won  for  him  many  friends  who  were 
his  theological  opponents. 

Before  the  town  of  Dana  was  formed 
he  came  and  lived  in  the  corner  of  Hardwick,  which 
was  later  set  off.  He  came  as  a  teacher.  But  he 
had  already  begun  to  speak  in  public  and  to  preach 
the  universal  salvation  of  the  world.  .A.fter  his  day's 
work  as  a  teacher  was  done,  he  would  often  preach 
to  the  people  in  private  dwellings,  in  schoolhouses 
and  barns.  He  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  one 
book  among  books,  the  Bible ;  and  he  startled  the 
people,  his  hearers,  with  the  originality  of  his  thought 
and  with  the  glow  of   his  enthusiastic  speech.     He 


historic  building.  It  was  a  former  place 
of  sojourn  for  travelers  and  teamsters  in 
the  days  gone  by,  when  horses  and  oxen 
were  the  only  motive  power  on  the  roads. 
"  Uncle  Joel "  Johnson  and  his  wife, 
with  hearts  brimful  of  cordiality,  were 
known  in  this  whole  region  for  their 
Good  Samaritan  treatment  of  their 
guests.  The  present  successful  proprie- 
tor of  this  homelike  inn  is  Frank  S. 
Grover. 

Re\'.   [osiah  C;.  WiLi.iN. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  SUMMER 


On  sloping  hills  the  daisy  bio 
Their  harmony  of  blended  sun  and  sn 
And  from  cool  sweeps  of  meadow  swe 
Tlie  choral  notes  that  joyous^warbler! 


THE  ROBIN 


I  climb  the  pathway  in  the  wood 
And  loud  and  clear  sings  robin  : 
Among  the  trees  soft  shadows  dwell, 
Widespread  beyond  by  field  and  fell 
Fades  sunset  light,  and  sweet  to  tell 
"  (iood  night,  dear  light,''  chants  robin 

Why  makes  my  bird  such  clarion  call  ? 

"Cheer  up,  cheer  up.''  quoth  robin, 
"■  From  rosy  clouds  pray  turn  your  head. 
V'our  cheeks  will  match  their  heavenly  red. 
Thy  sweetheart  comes  with  eager  tread  : 

O  greet  him  sweet,"  quoth  robin. 

"O  fie  upon  thee  silly  bird 
You  loud-voiced,  tell  tale  robin  ; 

\'ou  speak  not  well,  this  is  my  friend. 

\o  credence  to  your  tale  I  lend 

We'll  calmly  meet  and  thus  will  end 
This  foolish  song  of  robin." 

I  turn  upon  the  \ 

■'.She's  thine,  s 
Behind  me  beam 
IJefore  me  shine  two  eyes  I  know. 
Two  suppliant  eyes  that  thrill  me  so— 

"  Take  heart,  sweetheart,"  pipes  robin 


'ooded  crest : 

le's  mine,"  sings  robin  ; 

i  the  sunset  glow. 


"  O  wondrous  wood.  0  prophet  bird  ! 

Sing  on.  sing  on,  my  robin. 
My  secret's  out,  you  published  well. 
He  read  my  eyes,  1  need  not  tell. 
King  out  the  news  like  love's  sweet  bell; 

"  No  need,  no  need,"  laughs  robin. 


Ma 


[JARET  Miller. 
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taught  the  week-day  school  in 
lifcllingham,  for  money,  that  he 
might  preach  on  .Sunday  witti- 
out  price.  His  love  of  preach- 
ing grew.  Far  and  near,  wher- 
ever he  was  wanted,  in  .Smith- 
field,  Pawtucket,  I'rovidence. 
Gloucester,  ().<cford,  Sturbridge, 
Royalston,  lY-tersham,  Hard- 
wick,  he  preached. 

.Vttendiiig  the  convention  of 
Iniversalists  at  ().\ford  in  1794, 
lie  was  invited  into  the  pulpit 
liy  the  president,  who,  before 
the  service  closed,  urged  him  to 
be  ordained.  Taking  up  the 
Hible,  he  said:  "Brother  Hal- 
lou,  J  press  to  your  heart  the 
written  Jehovah."  .And  so, 
without  solicitation  or  expecta- 
tion on  his  part,  he  was  ordained 


"■  she  was  but  seventeen 
years  old;  and  Miss  Wash- 
burn was  not  unprepared 
to  receive  Mr.  Ballou's 
visits.  .-Vfter  their  mar- 
riage they  came  to  what 
is  -now  Dana,  where  they 
lived  in  a  house  owned  by 
Joshua  Flagg. 

From  this  time  forward 
Mr.  Pallou  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  preached  regu- 
larly at  Dana  perhaps  one 
Sunday  in  five  or  six; 
during  the  rest  of  his  time 
he  was  oft  elsewhere 
'  ■    ■  throughout    the    state,   as 

well   as   in   Vermont    and 
New  Hampshire. 

ovhinu  nuL  '^^  "^^  ^  "'*"  "^  splen- 

did appearance,  large, 
straight  and  tall,  with  a  strong  character  marked  in  the  clear-cut  features  of  his  face.  He  had  a 
full,  round  and  musical  voice.  He  was  a  great  preacher.  The  common  people  heard  him  all 
the  more  gladly  because  he  used  the  common  vernacular  of  the  people  instead  of  the  language 
of  the  schools.  In  his  language,  the  stars  were  "'  them  'ere  glims."  He  preached  without  manu- 
script in  the  old  New  Kngland  dialect ;  and  whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not.  his  thought  and 
language  were  entirely  transparent — so  that  his  point  and  meaning  and  interpretation  were 
apparent  to  every  one,  even  to  the  most  casual  listener.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Calvinism, 
although  never  harsh  toward  the  man  who  preached  it,  and  he  gave  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
truth  as  he  understood  it. 

Hefore  he  left  Dana,  in  1S04, 
he  had  a  siege  of  sickness  which 
prevented  him  from  traveling 
and  fulfilling  his  engagements 
— but  not  from  writing — during 
which  he  occupied  himself  by 
composing  his  work  on  "Notes 


to   the   work    of    the    Christian 
ministry. 

In  1796  Mr.  Ballou  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ruth  Washburn  of 
Williamsburg,  .\lthough  the 
courtship  was  probably  done  by 
Mr.  Ballou  himself,  yet  when 
he  was  twenty-five  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  he 
ought  to  be  married,  and  he 
was  told  that  there  was  a  very- 
fine  young  woman  in  Williams- 
burg that  would  make  him  an 
e.xcellent  wife.  She  had  only 
one  failing,  which  was  really  nf) 
fault  of  hers,  and  that  was  that 
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on  the  Parables."  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  authorship. 
Besides  writing  several  other  volumes,  he  published  a  num- 
ber of  x'olumes  of  sermons.  From  now  on  he  was  busy  with 
his  pen.  Being  a  preacher  and  an  author,  he  added  to  these 
the  labors  of  an  editor.  He  founded  and  edited  in  Boston 
the     Uni- 


versal i  s  t 
Magazine 
and  later  the  Universalist 
K.xpositor.  But  whatever 
else  he  became  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  preacher — a 
preacher  of  rare  oratorical 
gifts,  great  mental  endow- 
ments, and  of  inspiring 
personal  figure  and  pres- 
ence. 

He  was  on  the  unpopu- 
lar side,  not  from  choice, 
but  from  conviction.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman and  he  was  a  Bap- 
tist church  member.  But 
before  he  was  twenty,  he 
became  convinced  that  his 
faith  was  not  theirs.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Bible. 
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AT  SUNSET 


Downward  tht'sun  is  sinking,  in  splendcr 
Of  cloud  and  color  at  eventide ; 

Amethyst,  gold,  violet,  crimson- 
Earth  and  sky  with  the  glory  is  dyed. 

Transtigured,  the  homestead  seemeth  new  E( 
'  Tis  lifted  up  from  the  commonplace  : 

The  lover,  long  by  the  gate  delaying. 
.Sees  light  of  Heaven  in  the  maid's  sweet  fa 

Paling,  the  radiance  fades  into  twilight: 
Star  after  star  comes  out  in  the  skies : 

Westward  still  westward,  goeth  the  sunset - 
Its  red  light  shines  wliere  a  dead  man  lies ! 

A  man,  grayliaired,  old,  wifeless  and  childle 
For  gold  has  he  sought  weary,  long  years  ; 

Aspens  and  pines  on  side  of  the  mountain. 
Water  his  grave  with  their  rainy  tears. 


Far  off,  on  the  green  hills  of  New  England, 
No  more  his  mother  weeps  by  the  gate ; 

Sunken  the  mound,   where  the   young  girl    lies 
sleeping, 
Who  promised,  in  forty-nine,  "to  wait — " 

To  wait— for  a  "rock"  that  was  never  "  paying—-' 
The  "  will-o'-the  wisp  "  of  yellow  gold  ! 

A  las !  for  the  stories  lived,  but  unwritten. 
Whose  end  was  a  heartbreak  1 


■r  told  ! 
splendc 


Downward  the  sun  is  sinking-the 
Shall  shine  in  the  East  at  birth  of  morn  ! 

And  love— a  tale,  youth's  ever  renewing— 
Shall  thrill  young  hearts  that  are  yet  unborn! 
Margaret  Stewart  Sihlky 


Let  us  be  like  a  bird,  one  instant  lighted 

Upon  a  twig  that  swings; 
He  feels  it  yield,  but  sings  on,  unalfrighted, 

Knowing  he  bath  his  wings. 
I'ldnr  Hniro  ilrnnslatcd  l,y  Ed-viii  Arnold) 


that?"     "No,  I   am  sure  he  will  not." 
answered  your  own  question,  deacon." 


■  Well,  you  have 


He  was  a  modest  man.  In  a  stagecoach,  a  young  re- 
ligionist who  was  making  a  spread  of  the  little  Christianity 
he  possessed,  knowing  that  Mr.  Ballou  was  a  Universalist, 
pompously  asked  him  if  he  had  any  religion.  Mr.  Ballou 
replied  that  he  had  none  to  speak  about. 

In  reply  to  a  persistent  orthodo.x  lady  who  asked  him  if 
he'preached  as  Jesus  Christ  preached  when  on  earth,  he 


That  was  the  one  great  book  to  him.  It  was  greater  than  any  creed  or 
church,  and  he  gained  his  convictions  directly  from  that.  <  Ine  hundred 
years  ago  Calvinism  was  on  top.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  churches. 
It  was  popular.  Hosea  Ballou  dealt  sledge-hammer  blows  against  its  iron 
sides.  He  was  a  natural  born  debater,  quick  to  see  the  salient  points  of 
the  question,  mentally  alert,  and  swift  with  rejoinder.  He  was  witty  and 
could  easily  turn  a  point. 

He  was  once  asked  what  he  would  do  with  a  man  who  died  reeking  in 
sin  and  crime.  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  bury  him,"  he 
replied. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  a  pulpit  in  Vermont,  he  was  asked  by  a  deacon 
of  another  church  what  he  thought  of  a  man  who  goes  out  of  this  world 
cursing  and  swearing  and  calling  on  God  to  damn  his  soul.  Mr.  Ballou 
said  :  "  Do  you  think  God  will  answer  the  prayer  of  so  wicked  a  man  as 


asked  what  she  meant.     She  said  :  "  Do  you  preach  'ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 

vipers,  ye  hypocrites,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell? No,  I  do 

not."     "  Why  do  you  not  ?  "     "  Because  that  class  don't  come  to  my  meeting." 

When  the  impartial  historian  shall  write  the  religious  history  of  Worcester 
county,  he  will  cite  Reverend  Hosea  Ballou  as  one  of  the  strong  towers  that  stood 
immovably  for  the  larger,  freer  and  truer  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
providence  of  God.  In  the  intensity  of  his  conviction  and  the  completeness  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  his  faith  he  was  the  peer  of  the  believers  in  the  ages  of  the 
persecutions.  He  saw  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet,  taught  with  the  sweetness 
and  the  light  of   a  Gamaliel,  at    whose   feet   Paul   learned,  and   preached  with 
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the  fervor  and  eloquence  of  an  apostle.  He  left  Dana 
in  1S04  and  preached  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  In  iSiy  he  was  called  to  the  School 
street  church  in  Boston,  where  he  preached  until  his 
death,  in  1S52.  N'othing  remains  of  his  old  home  in 
Dana.  The  old  cellar  over  which  his  dwelling  stood 
is  still  pointed  out.  liut  his  memory  lingers,  and  the 
ijnpress  of  his  eloquence  and  his  religious  faith  still 
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and  dwellings.   For  a  time  he  preached 
regularly  in  Orange. 

He  was  a  large,  tall  man,  line  look- 
ing, with  strong  features  and  of  great 
force  of  character.  He  was  firm  in 
his  convictions  and  preached  force- 
fully and  vigorously  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth.  He  took  great  satis- 
faction in  preaching  his  faith  at  fu- 
nerals, particularly  when  such  were 
present  who  would  not  listen  to  him 
at  other  limes. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  "powerful  in 
prayer."     His  prayers  were  eloquent 
in  fervor  and  devotion,  and  he  lifted 
>i»is  sTjii.n -.•.., uric  i.AM  |^j_.   congregation   into  the  holier  at- 

mosphere of  divine  worship.  He  was  often  selected  to  make  the  consecrating  prayer  at  the 
ordination  of  a  young  preacher.  It  is  said  that  when  the  venerable  Dr.  Sawyer  was  to  be 
ordained  he  made  the  prayer  of  consecration — meinorable  because  of  a  peculiar  sentence. 

Mr.  Flagg  was  an  inveterate  Democrat,  who  idolized  Andrew  Jackson  and  hated  the  Whigs. 
In  his  preaching  he  often  dragged  in  something  about  Andrew  Jackson.  The  brethren  were 
not  all  of  his  mind,  and  disliked  it.  which  was  all  the  more  reason  for  Mr.  Klagg  to  mention 
him.     At  this  service  they  wanted  .Vndrew  Jackson  left  out.     They  invited  Mr.  Flagg  to  make 


lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  far  and 
near,  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
sometime  country  home. 

The  town  of  Dana  may  well  be  proud 
to  have  had  him  among  them  for  a  time.  A 
few  still  live  that  remember  him  as  he 
came  on  a  visit,  perhaps  forty  years  after, 
and  preached.  He  was  a  picturesque  figure, 
either  on  the  streets  or  riding  along  on  the 
])ublic  highways.  His  wife  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  together  they  were  a  grand 
couple,  and  handsome.  He  always  dressed 
well,  was  kind-hearted  and  humble,  and 
altogether,  lived  the  blessed  gospel  of 
brotherhood  which  he  preached. 

Rev.  Joshua  Flagg  was  a  co-worker  with 
.\lr.  liallou.  A  man  of  great  ability,  clear- 
ness of  thought,  readiness  of  speech,  he 
was  yet  a  very  different  man.  Warm  and 
tender  of  heart,  he  was  rough  and  severe  in 
his  e.vterior  and  speech.  It  was  a  time  of 
bigotry,  religious  ostracism  and  persecu- 
tion, and  it  was  this  that  made  him  severe, 
outspoken  and  rough.  He  was  about  the 
age  of  Mr.  Ballou,  but  came  to  Dana  first. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  later  kept  a  tavern. 
Mr.  Hallou  lived  in  his  house  throughout 
his  stay  in  Dana. 

It  is  very  likely  due  to  Mr.  Eallou's  inllu- 
ence  that  he  entered  the  ministry.     At  the 
convention  held  in  Orange  in  iSoo  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  had  a  "settlement,"  in  our  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  but  he  preaciied  a  great  deal  in  schoolhouses 
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the  prayer,  thinking  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  bring  his 
idol  into  his  prayer.  And  so 
he  prayed,  fervently  and 
beautifully.  He  warmed  up 
to  his  subject  and  stirred  the 
silent  depths  of  the  souls  of 
his  congregation.  He  prayed 
eloquently  for  the  young  man 
— that  God  would  endue  him 
with  wisdom  and  power  to 
overcome  his  opposers,  "  as 
.\ndrew  Jackson  did  the  F.n^; 
lish  at  New  Orleans  1 "  li 
was  too  much.     It  broke  the 

brethren    all    up.     All     they  ""   ''■>"•"'"  ^'- '"^ ' 

could  say  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  service  was:  "Oh,  Flagg,  how  could  you?" 
He  lived  in  Dana  more  than  half  a  century.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  still  remember 
him.  He  taught  school.  .Afterwards  he  was  a  meinber  of  the  school  committee. 
Coming  into  a  school  just  before  the  close,  the  teacher  felt  that  she  must  ask  him  to 
pray.     The  teacher,  who  was  a  young  girl,  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  him  reply 
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in  a  loud  voice  :  "  I'll  pray  if  you  want  me  to." 

He  was  a  splendid  debater,  but  very  intolerant 
and  harsh  with  his  opponent,  particularly  when 
any  religious  matter  was  suffered  to  enter.  In  a 
debate  in  which  his  opponent  mentioned  the  fall 
of  Adam,  Mr.  Flagg  lowered  his  voice  into  a 
guttural  growl  as  he  inquired  :  "  Where  did  he 
fall — from  cellar  to  attic  ?  " 

It  is  related  that  one  day  his  hogs  escaped 
from  their  pens.  Mr.  Flagg  ran  and  chased 
them  in  vain  until  he  was  exhausted,  and  drop- 
ping into  a  seat,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  wish  they 
were  all  in  hell."  Some  bystander  said  :  "  Mr. 
Flagg,  I  thought  you  did  not  believe  in  any  hell." 
"A  hell  for  hogs,"  he  answered. 

But  under  a  rude  exterior  he  had  a  warm  and  tender  heart.  Seated  at 
the  breakfast  table,  he  would  inquire  of  his  boys  if  all  the  stock  were  fed 
and  tended.  If  not,  breakfast  could  not  be  eaten  until  they  were  cared  for. 
He  won  the  love  and  the  esteem  of  the  brethren  of  the  church  he  loved  and 
served  faithfully — if  not  so  wisely.  He  died  in  1859,  being  eighty-six  years 
old.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Dana.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  stands,  and  the   old  tavern  also ;  and  his  memory  abides 

with  a  tender  grace  to  those  that 
.  .    _  still  treasure  his  precious  faith. 

Re\    R    b    Kllllrman 
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HARK,  HARK!  THE  LARK 


Hark,  hark  1  the  lark  at  heaven  s  i,ate 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  these  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies 
.^nd  winking-  Mary  buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  everything  that's  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise; 


The  noise  made  by  an  Indian  woman  pound- 
ing in  a  rock  mortar  enabled  the  brave  old 
fighter,  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  to  secure 
the  person  of  Annawan,  the  right-hand  man  of 
King  Philip,  in  1676.  There  is  hardly  a  town 
included  in  the  Nipmuc  country  but  has  one 
or  more  of  these  crude  mills  of  the  red  men. 
Grafton  or  Haranamisco  holds  an  immense 
one  on  the  borders  of  Kitville,  not  far  from  the 
last  settlement  of  that  tribe  and  near  the  battle 
field  on  Keith  Hill,  where  Philip's  men  came 
,_  ^.„„,-ii  n^^  to  grief.     There  were  certain  places  resorted 

to  by  the  Indians  for  growing  their  corn,  and 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  they  were  usually  on  the  hillside. 

Some  of  the  small  mortars  have  no  doubt  been  removed  from  their 
original  places,  but  others  remain  where  they  were  used,  fixed  as  the  endur- 
ing hills.  The  soapstone  vessels  used  by  the  Nipmucs  are  of  various  sizes 
and  have  been  numerously  found  in  Millbury  and  Sutton.  Along  the 
streams,  in  clefts  of  rocks  and  on  the  highest  points  of  land  they  have  been 
unearthed,  many  broken  and  others  in  perfect  condition.  I  have  in  mind 
one  which  lies  in  the  west  part  of  Millbury,  weighing  perhaps  seventy-five 
pounds  and  within  fifty  rods  of  Ramshorn  stream.  All  that  is  known  of  Us 
histor)  IS  that  the  occupants  of  the  farm  had  for  generations  used  it  as  a 

watering  trough  for  hens,  igno- 
„  ^        rant  of  what  it  was.     Singletary 

Lake  and  Ramshorn  Pond,  both 
partly  in  Millbury  and  Sutton, 
have  been  generous  in  turning 
out  to  the  relic  hunters,  vessels, 
ornaments  and  utensils  made  of 
this  material.  A  favorite  gath- 
ering place  of  Indians  was  on 
the  south  shore  of  Ramshorn 
Pond  in  Sutton.  From  this  spot 
to  the  brow  of  Potter  Hill  was 
the  last  fighting  ground  of  tlie 
Nipmucs  in  that  ancient  town. 
The  locality  has  been  prolific 
in  rewarding  the  searcher  with 
arrow  points,  soapstone  bowls 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  drippings 
of  quartz  and  other  material  for 
arrow  tips. 

What  is  now  Bug  Pond  and 
Bug  Pond  reservoir,  a  few  miles 
beyond,  is  surrounded  by  what 
was  once  favorite  Indian  trround 


and  laige  numbers  of  the  relics  of  the  red  men  have 

there   been   found.     Millbury,    Sutton    and    Oxford 

have   within    their    limits    considerable    soapstone. 

On    Wigwam    Hill    at    Bramanville   the  ground   is 

strewed  with  fragments  of  it,  and  several  bowls  have 
there  been  procured.  Nearly 
seventy  years  ago  a  ledge  of 
this  material  was  known  to 
exist  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Singletary  Lake,  and  some 
time  later  was  sawed  into, 
and  evidence  of  it  yet  re- 
mains. 

Just  where  the  Indians  of 
the  region  secured  the  most  „x  tiie  rose  at  si.kth  dana 

of   the  soapstone   used   it  is 

hard  to  say,  but  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  the  three  towns  above  named  furnished 
considerable  of  it  to  them.  Recent  visits  made  to  Ramshorn  Pond  resulted  in  securing 
broken  bowls  and  a  sinker  made  of  this  stone,  also  some  two  dozen  arrow  points  manu- 
factured from  white  quartz  and  other  stones.  It  is  believed  that  the  finest  specimen  of 
an  Indian  mortar  in  Worcester  county  now  stands  on  the  lawn  of  the  Worcester  Society 
of  Antiquity.  Its  original  resting  place  was  at  North  Oxford,  Mass.,  on  Federal  Hill. 
It  was  on  land  of  the  William  Hudson  grant  made  in  1713.  A  portion  of  this  land 
became  a  possession  of  Lemuel  Crane,  great-grandfather  of  the  writer,  in  17S0,  and 
remained  in  the  family  until  1S94.  Federal  or  Long  Hill,  originally,  received  its 
present  name  from  being  the  residence  of  many  tories  in  the  Revolution. 
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TWILIGHT 

After  the  sun  goes  clown  into  the  west. 
And  clay's   last  glowing  embers  slowly 

die, 
And  fades  the  glory  of  the  sunset  sky, 
There  comes  an  hour,  of  all  the  day  the 

best, 
The  twilight  hour  when  cares  are  laid  to 
rest. 
Across  the  fields  the  deep  cool  shadow  -^ 

lie, 
No    restless    zephyr    stirs   the   sleeping, 
rye, 
And  all  the  little  birds  have  sought  then 

nest; 
Slowly  the  night  conies  creeping  o'er  tlu 
land, 
Folding   the    earth    in    cool,    refreshing 

shade, 
Moist'ning  each  fevered  (lower,  and  leal 
and  blade 
With    gentle    dew,   distilled    by   heaven's 

hand; 
.So  soft  it  conies  that,  ere  they  drink  llieii 

fill, 
I'lic  calni  night  reigns  on  wood,  and  field, 
and  hill. 

<'i.ARKN'c:r,   Hawkks. 


HARDWICK  AND  HER  ARTISTS 

(Jne  could  scarcely  find  a  better  way  to  spend  a  summer's  afternoon  than  to  take  a 
drive  about  and  around  the  charming  old  town  of  Hardwick;  starting  from  its  central 
green,  surrounded  by  its  clustered  houses,  after  the  pretty  custom  of  arranging  New 
England  villages,  with  the  big  maples  shading  their  roof,  and  noting  the  soldiers' 
monument,  presented  to  the  town  by  one  of  its  sons.  Colonel  Louis  K.  Cranger,  now  of 
Chicago,  and  the  excellent  high  school  building,  with  its  free  public  library,  to  which 
the  gifts  that  from  time  to  time  have  accrued  prove  the  afl'ection  the  townsfolk  bear  to 
Hardwick.  In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  the  late  bequest  of  .<i,ooo  by  Dr. 
Billings  of  flarre,  and  are  told  of  the  promised  Sio.ooo  from  Dr.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  who 
was  born  here,  though  now  a  resident  of  Cambridgeport,  and  the  oldest  living  Harvard 
graduate.  Along  with  the  money  Hardwick  inherits  his  library  of  5,000  volumes  and 
many  other  personal  valuables.  .-Xfter  a  brief  visit  to  the  burying  ground,  rightfully 
considered  of  unusual  beauty,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  e.xact  direction  we  will  under- 
take. Which  road  shall 
'. L-  choose? 

Hardwick,  it    must  be  __.tt  i     "S' 

owned,  is  a  rather  hilly 
town,  but  the  view  from 
its  heights  is  well    worth 


the  slow  climb  up  their  slopes,  ihe  chief  dilficuliy  being  the 
choice  of  which  we  shall  ascend.  Will  it  be  Poverty  Hill, 
so  called,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  unproductiveness.^ 
From  the  summit  an  extensive  landscape  is  visible,  em- 
bracing Wachusett  on  the  east,  Monadnock  on  the  north, 
and  looking  westward,  the  mountains  beyond  the  Connecti- 
cut river  are  visible  along  the  horizon.  ^Lmy  years  ago,  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  this  hill,  a  tower  twenty  feet  in  height 
was  erected.  Its  stone  foundations  still  remain  in  place. 
It  is  said  a  choice  company  of  young  men  and  maidens  were 
wont  to  assemble  there  and  make  the  air  resound  with 
music,  both  sacred  and  secular.  That  company  are  widely 
scattered  abroad,  but  they  cherish  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
auld  lang  syne. 
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Or  shall  we  turn  the  horse's  head 
toward  the  eastern  part  of  the  nearly 
square  township,  and  make  our  way 
up  Ruggles  Hill  ?  At  the  top  we 
find,  as  a  reward,  not  only  a  com- 
manding eastern  view,  but  an  artist's 
studio,  where  Miss  Annie  Louise 
Ruggles,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry 
Ruggles  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  spends 
her  summer  months  in  painting. 

Perhaps  we  choose  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  known 
as  The  Crags,  an  elevation  which 
displays  a  varied  landscape;  far  in 
the  distant  hills,  dotted  with  little 
towns,  Wachusett  lifts  his  head,  while 
nearer  lie  the  Barre  Plains  and  Ware        f--.:-  ■'W.- 

river,  and   all   about   are   spread   the        ,'gJ:iJr  -"        ''-'•:m,mumn^„^. . 

rich  farm  lands  for  which  Hardwick 
is  noted.    Just  at  our  feet  we  see  the 

Joel  D.  Mandell  farm,  and  by  going  south  a  little  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  old  Mandell  house,  which 
has  recently  been  renovated  by  its  present  owner,  Mrs.  Mary  Mixter  of  Koston.  Just  opposite  this  house,  in  a 
fine  "mowing"  lot,  stands  the  recently  built  studio  of  Henry  Hudson  Kitson  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Ruggles 
Kitson,  the  well-known  sculptors. 

Hardwick  has  some  proprietary  share  in  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Kitson.  for,  although  her  father.  Mr.  ('.  W, 
Ruggles,  belongs  to  Brookline,  where  the  sculptor,  the  youngest  of  his  three  daughters,  was  born,  her 
grandfather,  Mr.  Creighton  Ruggles,  is  a  Hardwickian,  and  the  townspeople  feel  a  natural  piide  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kitson's  arrival  amongst  them,  as  sojourners  at  least.  They  find  a  personal  interest  in  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Kitson's  fortunate  life,  remembering  her  first  clay  images,  and  the  horse  she  modeled  from  a  snow 
bank  at  an  age  which,  in  ordinary  children,  is  satisfied  with  an  uncouth  snow  man  ;  they  remember  her 
successes  with  pride,  and  note  the  two  pieces  which  were  accepted  and  well  placed  in  tlit-  Salon  m  i.ss;,  when 
she  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  youngest  sculptor  ever 
admitted  to  the  Salon. 

The  studio  in  Hardwick  was  built  for  the  immediate  and  speci.i 
purpose  of  enabling  Mrs.  Kitson  to  model  her  statue  of  Admii.i 
Hopkins,  which  is  to  be  executed  in  bronze  for  the  new  Hopkins 
Park  in  Providence,  R.  I.  This  is  a  figure  of  heroic  size,  which 
shows  the  old  seaman  upon  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  attitude  of 
command,  pointing  with  restrained  energy  toward  the  enemy  with 
his  long  marine  glass,  the  design  being  strong  and  simple  in  line. 
and  free  from  pettiness  in  all  its  particulars.  Since  the  proportion  ^ 
of  the  studio  are  thirty-five  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  with  a  heiulii 
of  thirty  feet,  a  natural  but  somewhat  ludicrous  rumor  went  tli 
rounds  of  the  press,  during  the  building,  that  Mrs.  Kitson's  admir 
was  to  be  represented  as  an  equestrian — a  sea  commander  im 
horseback!  The  honors  and  the  use  of  the  commodious  workronni 
are  shared  equally  between  Mrs.  Kitson  and  her  celebrated  hus 
band,  Mr.  Henry  Hudson  Kitson,  whose  recent  statue  of  t'arragui 


belongs  to  Boston.  He,  too,  is  claimed 
by  New  England,  though  Old  Eng- 
land gave  him  birtli,  and  his  time  is 
divided  between  Paris  and  Boston. 
These  artists  have  chosen  a  perfect 
retreat  for  their  undisturbed  work,  we 
remark,  as  we  pull  up  in  the  roadside 
under  Ihe  row  of  splendid  maples  and 
look  across  the  field  to  that  so  tempt- 
ing   place    to    Ihe    oulside    wnild.    a 


sludio.  Would  it  be  best? 
we  question  ;  would  we  dare  ? 
.'\nd  then  returns  to  our  ears 
an  uiiwillmglx'  heard  echo  of 
Ihe  words  we  but  just  used, 
"  undisturbed  work  ■  "  It  is 
true,  we  admit,  we  said  "un- 
disturbed, "and,  we  virtuously 
<leci(le,  we  meant  it  !  So  we 
lift  the  reins,  and  turning  our 
hacks  upon  temptation  and 
ihe  unrevealed  charms  of  the 
Kitson  studio,  we  determine 
it  is  too  late  for  any  more 
hills! 

Em  El. INK    B.'MicocK    OKcurr. 


REVISITING  THE  COUNTRY 


I  stand  upon  my  native  hills  again. 

Broad,  rnund  and  green,  that  in  the  summer  sky 
With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain, 

Orcliards  and  beechen  forests  basking  lie. 
While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between. 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen 

Here  have  1  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat. 
Its  horrid  sounds  and  its  polluted  air. 

And  where  the  season's  milder  fervors  beat. 
And  gales  that  sweep  the  forest  borders  bear 

The  song  of  liird  and  sound  of  running  stream 

Am  come  awhile  to  wander  and  to  dream. 

Aye,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  I  thou  canst  not  wake. 

In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 
The  maize-leaf  and  the  maple-bough  but  take 

From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green 
The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray. 
.Sweeps  the  blue  stream  of  pestilence  away 

The  mountain  wind  !  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows  :  when,  in  the  sultry  time 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall. 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  ! 

As  if  from  he.iven's  wide  open  gales  did  flow 

llcaltli  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 

Wtlliai,:  C. 
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THE   ADVENTURES  OF  A  SKETCHING  CAR 
\1 

And  now  the  time  had  come  for  another  change  of  camping  ground,  this 
lime  southwest  to  Barre,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  countj'.  We  spent 
some  time  in  developing  plates  and  packing  up  the  car,  then  one  of  our 
number  took  the  express  team  and  went  in  advance  to  explore  for  a  new- 
stopping  place.  Cool  and  chilly  mornings  were  replacing  a  summer  climate, 
so  that  it  was  hard  to  think  of  leaving  the 
warm  fireplaces  of  Whitney  Hill,  and  as 
the  family  seemed  to  feel  an  equal  loneli- 
ness at  the  thought  of  looking  out  on  the 
bare  camp  ground,  we  arranged  a  mutual 
compromise.  It  was  planned  for  the  fam- 
ily to  escort  the  car  as  far  as  Barre  Falls, 
a  manufacturing  center  and  glen  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ware  river.  We  were 
told  that  the  hills  were  rough  and  steep, 
and  so  we  engaged  a  driver  who  owned 
a  magnificent  pair  of  gray  horses— indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  pair  of  elephants  were 
pulling  the  car  when  it  wheeled  into  the 
road,  and  we  dismissed  all  care  as  to  its 
safety. 

I  was  given  a  seat  in  the  family  vehicle, 
and  we  took  the  road  to  the  southeast  over 
a  farming  region  direct  to  Hubbardston, 
the  town  which  has  produced  the  favorite 
■■  Nonesuch  "  or  Hubbardston  apple,  ami 
was  also,  it  is  said,  the  birthplace  of  Hirani 
Crimes,  the  original  of  Judge  Greene's  bal 
lad  "  Old  Grimes  is  dead."  Cloud  forms 
were  hovering  over  Wachusett's  crown, 
helping  the  feeling  of  height  and  grandeur, 
while  partly  hiding  the  morning  sun.  The 
winding  road  leading  up  the  hillside  into 

Hubbardston  could  be  seen  a  long  distance  down  the  valley,  along  the 
shores  of  lake  and  stream,  till  lost  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountain.  We 
rested  at  the  Common  and  made  views  in  the  principal  street.  We  found  a 
fine  public  library  building  here  that  had  been  given  to  the  town  by  Jonas 
G.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the  university  in  Worcester  city.  It  seems  that 
Hubbardston  is  his  native  town— hence  the  gift.  On  leaving,  we  drove 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  bidding  adieu  to  Wachusett  as  it  grew 
smaller  very  rapidly  after  leaving  this  point.  On  to  the  southward  we  soon 
came  to  a  deep  ravine  with  a  swirling  torrent  in  the  bottom.  Ruined  walls 
of  a  factory  stood  beside  a  broken  dam.  a  few  houses  were  .scattered  along 


the  heights,  and  this  was  Barre  Falls.  My  friends  gave  me  time  to  get  a 
few  views  overlooking  the  glen,  then  we  drove  back  to  a  crossroads  where 
we  were  to  meet  the  car.  It  had  not  arrived,  so  I  bade  my  kind  friends 
good-by  once  more,  they  going  back  to  Whitney  Hill  and  I  taking  my  solitarj- 
way  on  foot  directly  west  for  Barre.  The  country  was  mostly  w  oodland  and 
pasture,  and  I  enjoyed  the  quiet  of  the  forest  arches,  the  leaf-strewn  path- 
way, the  continued  change  and  variety  at  each  new  opening  vista.  Soon  I 
thought  I  could  detect  the  creaking  of  the  car  behind  me.  and  just  as  I  had 


finished  making  a  study  of  a  brook  and  rustic  bridge,  the  car  loomed  up 
over  the  "elephants,"  and  the  smiling  owner  trotted  along  beside  them.  I 
continued  to  walk,  as  we  began  to  climb  some  pretty  steep  hills — in  fact,  the 
remainder  of  the  way  to  Barre  was  mostly  up  and  down  steep  hills.  After 
getting  over  a  long  divide  that  entirely  shut  out  the  Wachusett  Hills,  I  could 
see  tall  steeples  against  the  sky  crowning  a  purple  line  on  the  western 
horizon.  This  was  the  first  sight  of  Barre.  Soon  the  car  was  down  in  the 
valley  on  the  eastern  outskirts,  and  then  commenced  the  long  pull  up  the 
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hill  to  the  center  of  the  town.     We  located  the  car  on  the 
Common  beside  the  Naquag  House. 

This  first  day  was  spent  putting  the  car  in  order  and 
making  a  new  circle  of  friends  in  the  hotel.  We  concluded 
to  take  our  meals  in  the  dining  room,  while  two  of  us  slept 
in  the  car.  It  was  quite  a  change  from  the  quiet,  retired 
surroundings  of  our  former  camping  grounds  to  the  center 
of  a  bustling  town  ;  and  our  dilapidated  condition,  after  so 
many  weary  tramps,  was  not  conducive  to  respectful  atten- 
tion at  the  opera  or  in  a  hotel  parlor.  Yet  we  soon  made 
our  way  into  the  picturesque  affections  of  Barre.  The  land 
lord  fi.\ed  up  his  fireplace  with  all  the  old  relics  he  could 
find  and  put  a  motto  above  it,  and  in  the  evening  invited  in 
his  friends  to  tell  us  stories  and  share  a  social  game.  We 
illuminated  with  a  flash  light  and  secured  the  actors  at  their 
most  thrilling  periods.  Sometimes  we  were  late  getting  into 
the  car  for  sleep,  and  at  first  the  brilliant  street  lights  were 
disturbing,  but  it  was  especially  disconcerting  to  have  an 
early  riser  come  tramping  along  tlie  pavement  in  the  morn- 
ing,    stopping      suddenly 

with    an    exclamation,    to  -  -  --   - -- 

peer  under  the  blinds,  per- 
chance to  discover  what 
new  menagerie  had  come 
to  town ! 

Our  first  work  away 
from  camp  was  for  two  of 
us  to  ride  to  Dana  and 
North  Dana,  while  the 
other  canvassed  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town.  It  was  a 
long  drive  over  the  hills 
to  the  northwest.  Here 
we  came  in  sight  of  Hamp- 
shire county,  and  joined 
hands  with  the  beginning 
of     our    journey,    for    we 

could   see  the  heights  of  -    -^^ 

New  Salem  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  charming  day  and  cloud  shadows  were  chasing  each 
other  merrily  over  hill  and  valley.  Dana  has  the  usual  country  common, 
with  churches  and  Town  Hall  grouped  about  it.  It  is  on  a  level  plain, 
protected  by  surrounding  hills.  North  Dana  is  more  of  a  manufacturing 
place,  and  being  on  a  line  of  railway,  shows  more  bustle  and  activity. 
I  found  a  picturesque  lake  north  of  the  town  and  a  grove  that  was  used 
as  a  pleasure  resort.  In  going  back  to  Barre  we  found  a  wilder  road  and 
saw  many  ancient  homesteads  hid  in  the  rocks  like  birds'  nests.  We 
came  out  on  a  considerable  elevation  at  sunset,  and  the  town  was  spread 


out  before  us.  Valley,  stream  and  hill- 
side spread  to  the  eye  beyond,  and  just 
in  the  dim  blue  of  the  horizon  Wachu- 
sett's  dome  nodded  a  friendly  memory 
across  the  intervening  space. 

The  next  day  we  drove  southward  to 
the  railway  station  and  arranged  to  have 
the  car  taken  home  by  freight  after  our 
work  was  done.     My  companion  went  on 
to  Barre  Plains,  Hardwick  and  Oakham, 
while    I    made  my  way  back   along  the 
\  alley  beside  a  stream  emptying  into  the 
Ware  river.     This  vale,  running  east  of 
the  town,   is  called   Elm  Valley,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  beautiful  cemetery, 
nestled  in  groves  of  evergreen.    I  climbed 
the  steep  hillsides,  and  in  the  afternoon 
explored  a  wild  glen  south  of  the  town 
called      Barre     Center 
Falls.     The  brook  was 
very   low,   but    enough 
water  trickled  over  the 
rocks  to  give  me  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  it  might 
be  in  full  flood.     There 
was  quite  a  cave  in  one 
side   of  the   cliff  over- 
hanging the  ravine,  and 
I   climbed   a   big    pine 
tree   to    get   a   "  shot " 
into  it.    Then  I   made 
my  way  along  the  bot- 

A     .:f,l..lNIAI,     KKSIl,ENCE-HAKnwl.K  ^^^^      ^f     ^j.^^     glCU,     Skip- 

ping from  rock  to  rock,  and  stopping  to  get  a  view  when  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  struck  my  fancy.  The  trees  were  nearly  stripped  of  foliage,  but 
in  scattered  bits  the  crimson  and  yellow  flowed  in  a  ray  of  sunlight  against 
a  mass  of  gloomy  shadow  in  the  dark  recesses.  I  made  my  way  out  at  the 
mouth  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hill,  and  then  went  back  to  town  along 
the  pastures  on  the  east  side. 

The  next  day  the  landlord  took  me  for  a  drive  to  a  high  eminence,  north 
of  the  town,  called  .\llen  Hill.  From  here  we  could  see  a  long  distance  in 
all  directions.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  sight  here  was  a  glimpse  of 
.Vlt.  Tom  through  ,in  opening  in  the  western  hills.  Then  we  drove  back  to 
town    in   a   different    direction.     While   here   another    storm    confined   us 
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indoors,  but  we  improved  the  time  by 
developing  negatives.  We  found  the 
hotel  barn  quite  useful  for  our  purpose, 
making  a  dark  room  of  the  little  office  in 
one  corner. 

Barre  Center  is  well  laid  out  around  a 
long  common  ;  it  has  a  number  of  fine 
churches,  hotels  and  business  blocks. 
Probably  the  trees  were  a  little  bare  for 
the  most  charming  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  yet  it  gave  us  a  better  chance  at 
the  architecture.  I  remember  one  lovely 
aspect  of  the  street  in  the  sunset  light. 
My  foreground  was  the  hotel  yard, 
shadowed  by  the  hotel  front :  beyond,  the  street  stretched 
away  to  the  north  in  full  light.  The  windows  of  houses  and 
spires  Hashed  and  glistened,  while  a  large  Mag,  brilliant  with 
the  national  colors,  swung  in  front  of  the  hotel.  There  it 
waved,  alternately  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  echoing  the 
keynotes  of  both  e.xtremes  of  the  picture.  I  don't  know  that 
the  owner  of  the  Hag  expected  just  such  effects  on  my  imag- 
ination, but  I  don't  know  any  good  reason  why  I  should  not 
soar  away  on  the  colors  of  the  American  Hag  if  it  happens  to 
come  into  my  scenery  just  right!  Possibly  it  would  seem 
more  sensible  to  be  an.\ious  about  the  candidate's  name 
tacked  on  the  end  of  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  forgotten 
whose  it  was! 

Well,  all  our  journeys  having  ended,  and  every  town 
having  seen  us,  we  were  ready  to  think  of  getting  back  to  the 
(  onnecticut  valley.  We  did  not  get  word  from  the  station 
in  relation  to  the  platform  car,  so  we  inquired  about  a  team 
to  take  the  car  over  the  hills.  Finding  that  the  owners  of 
teams  would  want  about  as  much  as  the  car  was  worth,  we 
thought  best  not  to  make  a  bargain,  and  finally  arranged  to 
take  it  to  the  station  and 
risk  the  chance  of  getting 
safely  home. 

So  the  next  clear  day  in 
early  morning,  two  of  us. 
with  driver  and  tackle, 
took  the  car  to  the  station 
T-uckily  we  found  a  plat- 
form car  on  a  side  track, 
and  then  the  fun  com- 
menced, with  the  whole 
party,  including  the  sta- 
tion master,  laboring  to 
build  staging  in  order  to 
draw    the    unwieldy   bulk 


SPRING 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow; 
Now  bourgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  tlo\\ering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue. 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 


A'ori^ihip  thu 
.going  on? 


Is  not  Nature's 

Ceaseless  eve 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  us 

In  the  thunder  or  the  tone 
Of  tlie  leaf-harp  faint  and  sm 


n 
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To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  Hood  and  fell. 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 

.\nd  mortal  foot  hath  ne'el  or  rarely  been  ! 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold. 

Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  : 
This  is  not  solitude:  'tis  but  to  hold 

th  Nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  unroll'd. 
/3,'ro; 


up  upon  the  platform.  After 
breaking  the  ropes  several  times 
we  conquered;  it  rolled  into 
place  and  was  braced  with  rail- 
road ties.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion of  its  height  for  bridges, 
and     besides,    there     were     no 

freight  blanks  made  for  such  a  thing.  And  finally,  when  the  conductor  of  a  freight  train 
appeared,  to  attack  the  strange  burden,  he  felt  of  a  wheel  and  shook  his  head.  "  It  might 
roll  off  and  burst  the  train  all  to  pieces!"  Meanwhile  my  companions  had  gone  back  to 
town  to  make  the  journey  home  over  the  hills  in  the  express  wagon.  The  conductor  waved 
to  his  engineer,  and  the  train  moved  off.  lea\  ing  ine  standing  beside  my  little  home  on  top  of 
a  platform  car,  silent  and  alone  in  a  strange  land,  with  no  power  to  move  anywhere!     After 
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considering  the  possibility  of  making  myself  comfortable  in  the  car,  and 
perhaps  ending  my  days  on  a  railroad,  the  station  master  broke  into  my 
reveries  and  suggested  that  some  lumbermen  who  were  at  work  in  the 
woods  close  by  would  perhaps  help  me  to  take  the  wheels  off  my  car  and 
let  it  down  to  the  platform.  Happy  thought !  The  angels  appeared 
with  long  timbers,  and  took  off  the  wheels  and  let  it  down ;   then  the 


_!l»f 


station  master  said  he  would  risk  its  safety  to 
Hadley  station. 

So  I  took  the  next  passenger  train  home  and 
slept  once  more  under  my  own  rooftree,  waking 
in  the  night  to  hear  a  freight  train  whistling 
for  tlie  switch  at  the  station.  Then  I  knew  my 
beloved  car  had  arrived ! 

The  ne.\t  morning  I  found  it  resting  quietly 
in  its  place.  I  had  the  wheels  carefully  put  on 
again,  and  it  rolled  back  into  the  yard  after 
the  longest  and  roughest  journey  of  its  life. 
No  bones  broken — yet  it  has  become  old  and 
rlieumatic — like  its  owner! 

ELIiRIDGE    KiNCSI.KV. 


A  RETROSPECT 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  circled  with 
all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  thistle 
nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unseated. 
Here  lived  and  loved  another  race  of  beings,  lieneath  the  same 
sun  that  rolls  over  your  heads  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the 


panting  deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  fur  you,  the  Indian 
lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate. 

Here  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless;  the 
council  fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring.  Now  they  dipped  their 
noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now  they  paddled  their  light  canoes 
along  yon  rocky  shores.  Here  they  warred;  the  echoing  whoop,  the 
bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death  song,  all  were  here  ;  and  when  the 
tiger-strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped ;  and  from  many 
a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  pure  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  He  had  not  written  his  lips  for 
them  on  tables  of  stone,  but  he  had  traced 
them  on  tlie  tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poor 
child  of  Nature  knew  not  the  God  of  revela- 
tion, but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  acknowl- 
edged in  everything  around. 

He   beheld   him   in   the   star  that    sunk   in 
beauty    behind    his    lonely   dwelling;   in   the 
sacred  orb  that  Haraed  on  him  from  his  midday 
throne;    in   the   flower   that   snapped    in    the 
morning  breezes  ;  in  the  lofty  pine,  that  defied 
a  thousand  whirlwinds ;  in  the  timid  warbler, 
that  never  left  its  native  grove;  in  the  fearless 
eagle,  whose  untired  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds; 
in  the  worm  that  crawled  at  his  feet;  and  in 
his  own  matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark 
of   that  light  to  whose  mysterious  source  he 
bent  in  humble,  though  blind 
adoration. 
•  T  And    all    this   has    passed 

away.  Across  the  ocean  came 
a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing  the 
seeds  of  life  and  death.  The 
former  were  sown  for  you  ; 
the  latter  sprang  up  in  the 
IxUh  of  tile  simple  native. 
Two  hundred  years  have 
changed  the  character  of  a 
great  continent,  and  blotted 
forever  from  its  face  a  whole 
peculiar  people.  Art  has 
usurped  the  bowers  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  children  of  edu- 
cation have  been  too  power- 
stricken  few  remain  ;  but  how 
The' Indian  of  falcon  glance 
and  lion  bearing— the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale- 
is  gone  !  and  his  degraded  offspring  crawl  upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty, 
to  remind  us  how  miserable  is  man  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

Charles  Spmxnr. 


ful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant.       Here  and  there 
unlike  their  bold,  untamed,  untamable  progenitors  1 


The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  ' 
(Irow  misty  green  with  leahng  buds, 
.\nd  violets  and  windflowers  sway 
-Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 


Dear  is  my  little  native  vale. 

The  ringdove  builds  and  warbles  there 
Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 
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